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FOREWORD 


Only  recently  have  scholars  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
wealth  of  material  provided  by  new  constitutional  forms  and  develop- 
ments in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  Not  enough  has  yet  been  done 
to  evolve  new  premises  and  concepts  in  the  discipline  of  comparative 
government  which  is  still  largely  grounded  in  the  political  experience 
of  the  mature  countries  of  the  West  and  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Com- 
parative studies,  like  this  one,  help  therefore  to  fulfil  two  functions: 
to  broaden  our  knowledge  of  the  working  of  characteristically  Western- 
type  institutions  in  new  milieus,  and  to  stimulate  thought  about  the 
criteria  which  should  be  used  in  analyzing  them. 

The  three  constitutional  experiments  with  which  this  book  is  con- 
cerned differ  widely  in  character  but  have  the  same  basic  purpose  of 
providing  overall  liaison  between  sharply  differing  entities.  Two  of 
them — the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  the  Federation 
of  Nigeria — are  true  federations  with  guaranteed  divisions  of  power 
between  the  state  and  federal  governments.  The  third,  the  East 
Africa  High  Commission,  is  an  administrative  device  for  handling 
matters  of  common  concern  to  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  with- 
out shifting  the  ultimate  decision  on  policies  away  from  the  terri- 
torial governments. 

Since  none  of  these  territories  are  as  yet  fully  independent  (though 
Nigeria  will  become  so  in  October  1960)  their  constitutional  forms 
have  been  shaped  in  London  as  well  as  by  the  interplay  of  local  forces. 
All  of  them  have  had  a  common  type  of  experience  through  British 
colonial  rule.  They  have  inherited  parliamentary  government  with 
its  tendency  to  centralization  which  federalism  seeks  to  counteract. 
Equally  they  differ  because  the  British  have  always  proceeded  em- 
pirically in  response  to  the  political  pressures  which  build  up  in  the 
territories  for  which  they  are  responsible.  In  all  three  areas  there 
have  been  some  groups  in  the  vanguard  for  political  rights,  notably 
within  East  and  Central  Africa  the  white  settlers  of  Kenya  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia  who  from  the  beginning  have  claimed  the  inherent 
right  of  Englishmen  to  representative  institutions,  while  some  groups 
have  dragged  behind,  like  Northern  Nigeria  within  the  Nigerian  Fed- 
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eration.  Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  in  transferring  authority 
from  the  imperial  government  to  local  groups  is  to  provide  adequate 
power  as  well  as  political  experience  for  those  who  have  sought  it  late. 

Federalism  has  two  great  advantages  in  such  a  situation:  its  flex- 
ibility in  combining  disparate  entities,  and  the  protection  it  offers  to 
minority  or  less  developed  groups.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  states  that  are 
newly  independent,  or  soon  to  become  so  that  federalism  has  greatest 
relevance  today.  In  old  established  systems,  like  those  of  the  United 
States  and  European  federal  states,  the  regional  sentiment  which 
underpins  genuine  federalism  has  almost  disappeared  while  the  fact 
that  only  the  federal  government  can  finance  large-scale  programs  of 
development  and  social  welfare  has  greatly  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  national  administration.  But  when  large  entities  like  India 
secure  independence  from  colonial  rule,  federalism  may  be  the  only 
way  to  prevent  them  from  disintegrating  into  small,  non-viable  lin- 
guistic or  similar  fragments,  while  equally  federalism  may  be  the  only 
way  in  Africa  to  combine  varied  but  too  small  units  into  viable  en- 
tities. 

To  trace  so  carefully,  yet  succinctly,  as  does  this  work,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  major  federal  ex- 
periments yet  made  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  to  indicate 
the  ways  in  which  they  have  operated  is  a  useful  service.  No  less 
significant  is  the  light  it  sheds  not  only  on  the  potentialities  but  also 
the  limitations  of  federalism  in  over-bridging  multi-racial  and  tribal 
differences.  The  inability  to  create  a  closer  union  in  East  Africa 
demonstrates  that  federalism  cannot  of  itself  allay  all  fears  of  min- 
ority, or  indeed  of  majority  domination.  Continued  African  oppo- 
sition to  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  despite  its  eco- 
nomic- achievements  underscores  the  point.  Yet  where,  as  in  Nigeria, 
all  the  major  groups  are  represented  in  the  federal  legislature  in  rough 
proportion  to  their  influence  within  the  country,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  system  can  work  at  least  moderately  well. 

With  the  tide  running  so  strongly  towards  independence  within 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
small  units  and  their  tendencies  towards  one-party  rule,  federal  unions 
either  before  or  after  separation  from  the  imperial  power  offer  the 
most  hopeful  opportunity  of  building  viable  units  with  some  demo- 
cratic interplay  of  forces  within  them.  There  is  all  the  more  reason, 
therefore,  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  already  at- 
tempted them. 

Gwendolen  M.  Carter 
Smith  College 
Northampton,  Mass, 


PREFACE 


My  purpose  in  undertaking  this  study  was  to  learn  if  there  were  any 
uniform  motives  which  explain  the  many  and  varied  federation  move- 
ments in  British  East,  Central  and  West  Africa.  Such  an  analysis 
seems  important  at  this  time  because  too  little  work  has  been  done 
on  the  process  of  federal  integration  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  particularly  while  this  process  is  still  in  its  formative  stages. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  present  volume  will  encourage  others  to  do  further 
research  in  this  broad  area. 

In  making  my  analysis,  I  have  distinguished  between  federahsm  as 
a  consequence  of  the  tendencies  toward  decentralization  and  enlarge- 
ment. The  former  involves  the  breaking  down  of  a  functioning 
unitary  system  of  government  along  federal  lines.  The  latter  con- 
notes the  building  up  of  separate  political  entities  into  an  integrated 
whole.  Throughout  this  book  I  have  concentrated  on  the  latter  phe- 
nomenon. 

In  general,  as  the  British  African  colonies  approach  self-government, 
African  leaders — black  and  white — may  deem  it  wise  to  ally  their 
territory  with  contiguous  territories  in  order  to  secure  the  political, 
economic,  strategic,  and  administrative  advantages  of  closer  union. 
Their  desire  for  genuine  independence  leads  them  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  inter-territorial  unions  in  preference  to  a  perilous  isolationism. 

This  integration  might  well  follow  along  centralized  lines  if  it  were 
not  for  the  presence  of  strong  centrifugal  forces  on  the  African  scene. 
Powerful  groups — racial  and  tribal — fear  their  submergence  in  a 
unitary  state.  They  therefore  turn  to  federalism  in  order  to  gain  the 
advantages  of  enlargement  without  sacrificing  either  group  security  or 
identity.  Moreover,  as  the  case  studies  of  this  work  illustrate,  fed- 
eralism itself  is  acceptable  as  an  accommodating  mechanism  most 
often  when  there  is  a  real  community  of  interest  and  trust  in  the  terri- 
tories affected  by  the  proposed  federation. 

While  the  drive  for  security  is  a  main  force  influencing  groups  to 
compromise  with  the  federal  form,  the  actual  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem may  well  work  to  reduce  many  of  the  tensions  which  caused  its 
adoption  in  the  first  place.     The  funneling  of  disputes  into  peaceful 
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channels  may  remove  many  a  source  of  dissension  from  the  outset. 
And  any  consequent  relaxation  of  group  suspicions  might,  in  turn, 
affect  the  federal  system  by  facilitating  the  transition  from  tensional 
to  cooperative  federalism. 

Although  my  research  extended  over  a  period  of  five  years  much 
of  what  is  said  in  these  pages  is  based  upon  first-hand  observations 
in  Africa  and  discussions  with  African  leaders  and  British  officials  in 
the  summer  of  1958.  The  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  in  this 
connection  were  exceedingly  helpful. 

For  patient  advice  and  assistance  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professors 
Carl  B.  Swisher,  Gottfried  Dietze,  Robert  Tucker,  and  E.  F.  Penrose 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Portions  of  this  manuscript  were  also 
read  by  Dr.  William  Crawford  of  Colby  College;  Mrs.  Jerome  Schiller 
of  Waterville,  Maine;  and  Mr.  John  Eldridge  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Fulton  aided  me  greatly  by  typing  the  manuscript. 

For  assistance  in  tracking  down  and  obtaining  reports  and  docu- 
ments about  developments  in  Africa  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  staffs 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Library  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Above  all,  my  thanks  are  due  my  wife,  Edith  White  Rothchild, 
who  tirelessly  worked  along  with  me  at  every  stage  of  this  endeavor. 
Without  her  continuous  support,  this  task  might  never  have  been 
completed.  Needless  to  say,  I  acknowledge  full  responsibility  for 
all  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  work. 

Donald  S.  Rothchild 
Colby  College 
Waterville,  Maine 
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PART  ONE:  INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER   I 


FEDERALISM  IN  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  AFRICA 


"Let  us  face  squarely  up  to  the  fact  that  within  the  Nation  we  can 
regain  our  self-respect  and  grapple  with  our  local  problems  but  that 
for  the  primary  goals  of  economic  transformation  and  well-being 
and  peace,  the  Nation  no  longer  suffices.  Western  European  man 
today  is  paying  the  terrible  price  for  preser%'ing  too  long  the  narrow 
and  inadequate  insti'ument  of  the  nation  state.  We  of  Asia  and 
Africa  are  emerging  into  this  world  as  new  nation  states  in  an  epoch 
when  nationalism,  as  such,  can  solve  only  the  least  of  our  problems 
and  leaves  us   powerless  to  meet  the   more  serious   ones." — 

—  Carlos  P.  Romuloi 


The  federal  principle  will  demonstrate  utility  and  flexibility  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  Its  record  in  the  past,  limited  as  it  is  to 
such  prosperous  Western  countries  as  Australia,  Switzerland,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  and  serves  only  as  an 
indication  for  the  future.  It  is  in  the  years  ahead  that  federalism  may 
have  a  chance  to  display  its  enduring  qualities.  And  in  Africa  feder- 
alism faces  a  major  challenge  to  its  applicability  to  modern  needs  and 
conditions. 

A  re-examination  of  the  problems  of  and  motives  for  federalism  in 
underdeveloped  areas  is  important  at  this  time  because  of  the  paucity 
of  information  on  this  subject  and  because  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions it  raises,  questions  which  are  particularly  significant  during  a 
period  of  transition. 

Colonialism  is  on  the  decline  in  Africa  as  elsewhere.  This  is  due 
in  large  part  to  national  pressures,  the  weakening  of  European  in- 
fluence since  1939,  moral  and  ideological  commitments,  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  super-powers  for  ties  of  interest  with  the  territories 
which  lie  along  the  international  frontier.  But  what  is  to  be  the  fu- 
ture of  these  territories  once  they  have  shaken  off  imperial  obligations? 
Attachment  to  a  different  leading  power  is  a  possibility,  but  not  the 
one  for  which  an  indigenous  population  usually  strives.  The  normal 
objectives  are  self-government  and  independence. 
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Two  paths  to  these  goals  seem  likely  in  Africa.  First,  independent 
sovereign  states  may  be  established  along  present  boundary  lines. 
While  this  seems  the  simplest  solution  in  the  short  run,  it  will  in  the 
long  run  retard  tropical  Africa's  development  and  self-fulfillment  and 
thus  prolong  the  sense  of  inequality  which  pervades  much  of  Africa. 
Small  African  states  will  certainly  find  themselves  in  no  better  eco- 
nomic or  military  position  to  compete  with  efficient  land  powers  than 
do  the  smaller  powers  of  the  world  today.  Hence  the  second  al- 
ternative, unions  of  contiguous  territories  along  federal  lines,  seems  a 
sound  compromise  with  present-day  realities.  Such  an  approach  can 
be  an  adjustment  to  local  particularism  on  the  one  hand  and  to  inter- 
national power  politics  on  the  other.  Thus  it  becomes  a  means  to  ease 
the  transition  toward  African  adaptations  of  modern  political  forms,  to 
increase  the  political  strength  of  an  emergent  area,  and  to  contribute 
toward  stability  and  equality,  which  must  be  fulfilled  if  these  areas 
are  to  attain  genuine  independence.^ 

On  the  domestic  scene  the  reasons  for  federalism  are  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  powerful  local  loyalties  in  African  society.  The  achieve- 
ment of  independence  in  southern  Africa  will  strain  central  loyalties 
to  the  breaking  point.  Whereas  a  seemingly  cohesive  national  force 
pressed  the  imperial  power  for  concessions,  a  grant  of  independence 
cr  self-government  will  bring  separatist  forces  into  the  open.  The  in- 
tegrative energies  generated  by  the  struggle  for  independence  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  survive  after  independence  is  won.  A  responsi- 
ble decision  by  the  administering  authority  to  bestow  self-govern- 
ment on  a  colony  presupposes  conditions  favorable  to  stable  rule. 
However,  this  can  be  jeopardized  by  impassioned  domestic  disputes 
(inter-tribal,  for  example),  which  can  render  a  state  impotent  if  they 
accompany  the  process  of  birth. 

Founding  a  nation  under  present-day  conditions  is  a  task  beset  with 
immense  difiiculties.  These  difficulties,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  far 
more  critical  today  than  those  encountered  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  No  nation,  large  or  small,  can  any  longer  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  isolation.  Ours  is  a  century  in  which  taking  time 
for  slow  deliberation  and  easy  adaptation  may  be  fatal  for  a  strug- 
gling young  country.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  means  to  ac- 
commodate disruptive  forces  within  unitary  (or  highly  centralized) 
states.  Because  federalism  can  bridge  certain  chasms  between  par- 
ticularism and  a  wider  geographical  outlook,  its  African  advocates  (in 
Ghana,  for  example)  wish  to  superimpose  it  upon  their  functioning 
unitary  system.  Such  a  change  from  a  unitary  to  a  federal  system 
will  henceforth  be  described  as  the  decentralization  tendency. 

Federalism  is  also  adopted  as  a  direct  consequence  of  international 
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pressures  as  they  are  manifested  in  a  decentralized  world  order.     Un- 
derdeveloped areas  are  passing  from  colonial  rule  to  independence  or 
self-government   at   a  time   of  heightened   international   instability. 
This  causes  the  transition  to  be  more  difficult  and  more  risky.    An 
emergent  state  must,  of  course,  guard  its  integrity  against  both  neigh- 
boring and  distant  powers.     In  the  absence  of  an  institutional  mech- 
anism for  adjustment,   minor   disputes  with  regard  to   local  trade, 
treatment  of  nationals,  border  settlements,  and  even  jealousies  may 
well  lead  to  a  conflict  between  neighbors.     Equally  possible  is  the  sub- 
mergence of  a  young  state  into  an  expansionist  orbit — such  as  that  of 
Soviet  Russia.     To  cast  off  colonial  control  only  to  fall  into  the  grip  of 
an  aggressor.  Communist  or  any  other,  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
long-sought  goal  of  national  independence.     The  possibility  of  such  a 
travesty  of  independence  is  obvious  to  many  nationalist  leaders.    A 
desire  to  avoid  this  "new  colonialism"  undoubtedly  accounts  in  part 
for  their  movements,  hesitant  though  they  may  be,  to  form  "blocs" 
or  even  consolidations  of  their  territories.     The  tendency  toward  en- 
largement, where  it  is  embodied  formally  in  a  federal  constitution,  is 
facilitated  in  certain  instances  by  a  lack  of  strong  state  traditions  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  impelling  centripetal  forces,  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic, on  the  other. 

Both  the  decentralization  and  the  enlargement  tendencies  are  now  in 
evidence  in  British  Africa.  For  this  reason  British  territories  in  Af- 
rica south  of  the  Sahara  Desert  can  serve  as  a  valuable  laboratory  in 
which  the  observer  can  command  a  view  of  modern  developments  on 
a  redjiced  scale.  This  study,  after  surveying  the  general  applicability 
of  federalism  in  modern  Africa,  will  concern  itself  primarily  with  the 
enlargement  tendency.  The  process  of  building  and  maintaining 
greater  units  in  British  Central,  East  and  West  Africa  will  be  ex- 
amined with  an  eye  toward  isolating  common  motives  and  objectives. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  federalism  is  understood  to 
mean  a  form  of  constitutional  government  which  distributes  the  power 
of  the  state  among  various  governments,  each  competent  in  a  limited 
sphere  of  activity.  In  external  affairs,  the  state  must  be  represented 
as  but  one  subject  in  international  law;  in  domestic  affairs,  the  con- 
stitution allocates  an  ordered  relationship  between  bodies  coordinate 
in  nature.  In  essence,  federalism  is  a  subtle  concept  of  polity  which 
can  be  molded  to  meet  multi-national  needs;  essential  to  it,  however, 
is  a  will  to  union,  respect  for  regional  diversity,  and  adherence  to  the 
federal  compact  (as  determined  by  a  constitutional  court  in  case  of 
conflict). 

Such  a  definition  assumes  federalism  to  be  a  distinct  form  of  polity. 
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It  is  not  generally  ''a  stage  towards  unitary  government,"  as  A.  V. 
Dicey  thought.^  Experience  with  the  federal  form  in  Australia,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  United  States,  for  example,  is  replete  with  evidence 
of  a  gradual  centralization  of  governmental  functions.  In  each  of 
these  cases  cooperative  federalism  has  evolved  out  of  tensional  fed- 
eralism. Yet  this  evolutionary  process  has  continued  within  limits 
and  has  left  unimpaired  the  integrity  of  the  federal  system.  Federal- 
ism has  repeatedly  displayed  a  remarkable  capacity  to  sustain  itself 
in  the  face  of  changing  circumstances,  including  such  disrupting  forces 
as  international  wars  and  depressions.  "The  working  of  federal  gov- 
ernments in  war-time,"  avers  Professor  K.  C.  Wheare,  "demonstrates 
quite  clearly  that  in  some  situations  at  any  rate  there  is  ample  adapt- 
ability in  a  federal  structure."^  Professor  Wheare's  qualifications  are 
well  advised,  since  recurring  crises  may  untie  the  ingenious  strands 
woven  earlier  by  federal  constitution  makers,  but  short  of  these  ex- 
tremities there  seems  little  reason  to  suspect  a  natural  termination  of 
the  federal  relationship  so  long  as  each  government  within  the  system 
shoulders  its  responsibilities  and  meets  the  legitimate  needs  of  its 
citizens.^ 

If  the  federal  state  has  a  valid  and  useful  existence  in  and  of  itself 
then  it  must  be  distinguishable  from  other  forms  of  polity — ^unitary 
states,  confederations,  and  leagues.  An  outstanding  point  of  differ- 
ence, and  perhaps  the  key  requisite  for  the  existence  of  a  federal  state, 
is  the  maintenance  of  dual  responsibility.  Both  the  central  and  re- 
gional governments  must  be  responsible  for  particular  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity. As  a  consequence  of  this  partitioning  process,  each  govern- 
ment acquires  powers  through  which  it  can  command  obedience,  even 
though  its  competence  is  limited  by  law.  Hence  the  power  of  state 
is  legally  exercised,  in  perpetuity,  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
federation.  This  phenomenon  has  developed  historically  out  of  the 
enlargement  tendencies  of  past  consolidations.  "The  determinate 
persons  who  declare,  make  or  execute  laws,"  A.  D.  Lindsay  points  out, 
"may  be  several  and  need  not  constitute  one  body,  so  long  as  their 
places  and  powers  are  set  for  them  by  the  constitution,  and  provision 
is  made  for  demarcation  of  their  spheres  and  settlements  of  disputes 
between  them."  ^ 

Since  the  unitary  state  lodges  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one  law- 
giver— whether  it  be  a  parliament,  a  dictator,  or  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch— it  differs  fundamentally  in  design  from  a  federal  system  which 
permanently  distributes  power  among  coordinate  governments.  In 
practice  the  unitary  state  may  appear  similar  to  its  federal  counter- 
part; it  may  devolve  interpretative  and  ordinance-making  powers  on 
subordinate  local  bodies.    Yet  the  central  law-giver  remains  orani- 
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potent  at  all  times:  on  reconsideration  it  can  always  retrieve  with  im- 
punity the  powers  it  has  delegated. 

The  distinction  between  federal  and  unitary  states  is  more  one  of 
substance  than  spatial  relationship.  A  number  of  states,  among  them 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  have  established  systems 
which  are  federal  in  design  but  unitary  in  practice.'^  Regional  govern- 
ments are  in  operation,  but  they  are  denied  a  sufficient  measure  of  in- 
dependence to  be  classed  as  coordinate  bodies;  they  are  clearly  sub- 
ordinate in  status.  Therefore,  while  it  may  be  granted  that  these 
countries  meet  some  of  the  paper  prerequisites  for  a  federal  state,  they 
do  not  fulfill  the  key  preliminary  condition  of  dual  responsibility. 

For  these  reasons  South  Afri'ca  will  not  be  treated  as  of  central  im- 
portance in  this  study  of  the  federal  enlargement  tendency  in  British 
tropical  Africa.  To  be  sure.  South  Africans  increased  their  domain 
with  the  apparent  inclusion  of  South  West  Africa  within  their  realm, 
and  they  may  contemplate  further  additions,  such  as  the  British  High 
Commission  Territories;  but  their  practical  applications  are  hardly 
federal  and  consequently  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  work.  Where 
South  African  movements,  such  as  Senator  Heaton  Nicholls'  Federal 
party  or  the  National  South-West  Africa  party,  have  advocated  a 
federal  solution,  their  emphasis  has  usually  been  upon  decentraliza- 
tion. 

Confederations  and  leagues  differ  generally  from  genuine  federations 
in  their  emphasis  upon  regional  responsibility.  The  power  of  decision, 
particularly  that  relating  to  the  purse,  rests  mainly  in  regional  hands, 
leaving  the  central  government  less  than  supreme  in  any  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity. Furthermore,  citizens  are  directly  answerable  to  regional,  not 
central,  legal  control.  "The  great  and  radical  vice  in  the  construction 
of  the  existing  Confederation,"  warned  Alexander  Hamilton,  "is  in  the 
principle  of  legislation  for  states  or  governments,  in  their  corpo- 
rate or  COLLECTIVE  CAPACITIES,  and  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
indwiduals  of  which  they  consist."^  He  maintained  that  such  a  re- 
lationship divested  the  central  government  of  sufficient  energies  with 
which  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  result  was  a  central  government  subordinate  to  and  dependent 
upon  regional  compliance. 

These  restrictions  upon  effective  action  at  the  center  become  even 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  league-type  of  organization.  In  a 
confederation,  the  citizen  might  be  expected  to  divide  his  loyalty  be- 
tween two  governmental  powers;  this  would  not  be  necessary  in  a 
league.  The  states  of  a  league  retain  sovereign  powers  and  merely 
cooperate  with  their  partners  when  it  suits  their  purposes.  No  en- 
forcement action  taken  under  Article  16  of  the  Covenant  could  have 
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forced  comlianpce  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. This  was  demonstrated  conclusively  during  the  Italo-Ethiopian 
crisis.  Therefore,  one  may  conclude  that  federations  differ  from  their 
more  loosely-knitted  counterparts  in  their  arrangement  of  powers,  a 
difference  which  is  usually  reflected  in  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with 
which  each  can  operate  under  a  crisis  situation. 

Our  definition  of  federalism  is  based  on  the  past  experience  of  pre- 
dominantly white,  economically  advanced  nations  such  as  Australia, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Their  Western  Euro- 
pean heritages  established  certain  common  traditions  in  advance,  fa- 
cilitating the  task  of  harmonizing  differences  of  language,  culture, 
religion,  and  politics.  Federalism  was  in  each  instance  a  valuable 
means  for  accommodating  these  differences.  Federalism  applied  to  an 
underdeveloped  area  must  compromise  even  more  extreme  variations.^ 
Tribal  contrasts  are  often  pronounced,  languages  abound,  religious  dis- 
cord is  in  evidence,  and  education,  wealth,  and  economic  advance 
widen  cleavages  already  too  pronounced.  These  divergencies  make 
federalism  difficult  to  apply  in  such  areas.  They  further  demonstrate 
that  federalism  itself  may  have  to  be  redefined  to  meet  new  needs  and 
circumstances.  This  is  part  of  the  challenge  of  emergent  countries. 
It  would  be  foolish  dogmatism  to  approach  the  problem  with  doctrin- 
aire formulas  or  to  conclude  in  advance  that  adaptation  is  impossible. 

African  federalism  is  undeniably  an  aspect  of  Westernization. 
Modern  federalism  bears  small  resemblance  to  indigenous  "federaU' 
schemes  of  the  past,  such  as  the  Ashanti  Confederacy  in  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  Asantehene,  Osai  Tutu,  and  his  heirs  succeeded  in  building  a 
sprawling  and  extremely  loose  confederation  of  contiguous  tribes. 
However,  because  the  empire  demonstrated  little  cohesiveness  except 
when  waging  war^^  (a  remarkable  feat  in  itself),  it  does  not  seem  a 
suitable  basis  for  comparison  with  federalism  in  its  present-day,  na- 
tional setting.  Modern  federalism,  as  opposed  to  tribal  consolidation, 
ties  various  regional  governments  together  in  close  harmony  by  such 
devices  as  quick  modes  of  transportation  and  communication  and  ef- 
ficient administrative  coordination.  Instrumentalities  such  as  the 
telegraph,  calculator,  and  airplane  are  indispensable  adjuncts  of  mod- 
ern government.  Through  these  media,  federalism  can  be  adapted  to 
the  African  scene,  but  it  will  cause  a  distinct  transformation  in  its 
wake. 

Professor  Rupert  Emerson  has  observed,  "To  extend  democracy 
from  the  local  face-to-face  relationship  to  the  great  national  scene 
of  unknown  masses  of  men  may  well  prove  not  in  fact  to  be  an  extension 
at  all  but  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  quite  different  principle. "^^    A 
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system  like  federalism,  requiring  wide  dispersion  of  legislative, 
executive  and  administrative  skills  as  well  as  a  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose throughout  the  nation  as  a  whole,  is  not  easily  transferred  to  Af- 
rican lands  just  emerging  from  colonial  status.  If  the  desired  benefits 
are  to  be  achieved,  a  certain  amount  of  Westernization  appears  to  be 
both  necessary  and  inevitable.  In  Africa  federalism  must  accommo- 
date external  and  internal  pressures  as  well  as  serve  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween traditional  and  modern  forms. 

Before  turning  to  specific  case  studies  of  the  reasons  for  federation 
in  British  tropical  Africa,  let  us  review  some  of  the  basic  theoretical 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  federalism  as  a  form  of  government. 

Clearly,  federalism  spreads  power  among  a  number  of  coordinate 
authorities.  This  limits  the  scope  of  possible  authoritarianism, 
whether  it  be  exercised  at  the  center  or  in  the  regions.  Such  a  system 
maximizes  safeguards  by  leaving  open  numerous  avenues  for  the  ex- 
pression of  grievances. ^2  Neither  regional  nor  central  officials  are  di- 
rectly dependent  on  each  other,  creating  circumstances  which  encour- 
age rather  than  thwart  dissent.  Canadian  federalism,  observes  Alex- 
ander Brady,  "has  tended  to  lessen  internal  tensions,  for  its  legal  rigid- 
ity is  commonly  protective  of  diverse  cultural  groups;  it  gives  them 
on  the  whole  some  feeling  of  enduring  security. "^^  As  long  as  the 
federation  legitimatizes  such  differences  (group  or  individual)  under 
a  constitution,  limited  government,  with  the  security  that  it  affords, 
is  made  possible. 

In  underdeveloped  areas  a  distribution  of  power  among  coordinate 
governments  may  have  stabilizing  effects.  African  societies  continue 
to  maintain  buoyant  local  traditions.  To  impose  radical  centralism 
on  them  at  this  time  would  be  to  deprive  traditional  groups  of  the 
meaningful  role  they  now  play,  and  thus  risk  the  establishment  of  an 
alien  and  overbearing  authoritarianism.  Deliberate  destruction  of 
traditional  institutions  is  a  risky  business  unless  there  is  reasonable 
certainty  of  the  reaction  which  will  follow.^'*  Given  an  urgent  need 
for  decisiveness  at  the  center,  the  wisest  course  that  seems  available 
is  to  utilize  local  institutions  whenever  possible.  By  building  upon 
these  institutions,  responsibility  can  be  spread  and  shared,  thus  giving 
the  citizen  some  assurance  of  limited  government  in  an  age  of  uneasy 
centralization. 

Similarly,  a  distribution  of  power  among  coordinate  governments 
may  spur  experimentation  at  the  regional  and  local  levels.  Whereas 
the  unitary  state  tends  to  cramp  bold  innovations  at  these  levels  (by 
reserving  all  authority  to  the  center,  causing  devolutions  of  power  to 
appear  limited  and  temporary  in  nature),  federalism  releases  regional 
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governments  from  a  number  of  external  controls.  This  leaves  re- 
gional governments  free  to  grope  with  new  forms  as  they  see  fit. 
''They  are  capable  of  directing  their  own  concerns.  Their  interest  in 
themselves  is  revivified  and  inspired  by  the  responsibility  for  such 
direction."^^ 

This  freedom  from  uniform  directives  is  particularly  important  to 
nations  emerging  from  colonial  rule.  Their  social  as  well  as  their 
political  systems  are  undergoing  a  difl&cult  transition.  Many  African 
societies,  for  example,  are  now  fusing  Western  methods  with  tradi- 
tional forms.  The  results  of  this  mixing  process  are  not  likely  to  be 
final,  and  they  are  by  no  means  similar  from  area  to  area.  Each  local 
township  needs  time  to  learn,  by  trial  and  error,  what  further  alter- 
ations are  essential.  Consequently,  uniform  regulations  would  be  out 
of  the  question  if  the  goal  is  to  permit  Africans  to  arrive,  by  self- 
chosen  means,  at  their  own  political  formulas.  What  seems  needed 
is  a  firm  national  foundation  affording  maximum  possibilities  for  im- 
provization  and  adaptation.  Federalism  is  well  suited  for  such  an 
assignment.  It  offers  coordinate  regional  governments  an  opportunity 
to  experiment  freely  and  then  pass  on  the  fruits  of  their  experience 
to  other  governments  also  struggling  with  the  same  questions.  "It  is 
one  of  the  happy  incidents  of  the  federal  system,"  wrote  Mr,  Justice 
Brandeis,  "that  a  single  courageous  State  may,  if  its  citizens  choose, 
serve  as  a  laboratory;  and  try  novel  social  and  economic  experiments 
without  risk  to  the  rest  of  the  country. "^^ 

Perhaps  federalism  is  most  clearly  applicable  to  modern  conditions 
for  the  most  commonplace  of  reasons.  It  makes  unity  possible  be- 
cause of  its  attested  capacity  to  tolerate  diversities.  If,  through  in- 
tolerance or  overcentralization,  national  self-determination  is  forced 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  may  come  to  witness  scores  of  nations 
in  such  heterogeneous  territorities  as  the  Belgian  Congo,  Nigeria,  and 
Tanganyika.  The  division  of  India  could  be  reproduced  on  a  grand 
-scale  in  multi-tribal  and  multi-lingual  Africa.  Federalism,  then,  is 
an  integrative  device  which  can  cope  constructively  with  the  pressing 
centrifugal  forces  at  hand  in  emerging  underdeveloped  areas.  Since 
most  emergent  states  can  anticipate  a  natural  plurality  of  interests, 
they  must,  if  they  are  democratically  inclined,  find  a  means  for  ac- 
commodating diversity  within  their  realms.  "The  co-existence  of  sev- 
eral nations  under  the  same  State,"  writes  Lord  Acton,  "is  a  test,  as 
well  as  the  best  security  of  its  freedom."  ^^  To  the  extent  that  feder- 
alism can  "encourage  the  spread  of  national  toleration"  ^^  by  inte- 
grating various  nationalities  within  the  framework  of  one  state  mech- 
anism, it  will  assume  real  utilitarian  value  in  an  age  typified  by  its 
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drives  toward  centralization  and  the  self-determination  of  formerly 
subject  peoples. 

Unity  clearly  has  its  advantages  in  the  present  world  of  power  pol- 
itics. The  small,  weak  state  no  longer  fulfills  a  fundamental  obliga- 
tion of  a  political  society — that  of  preserving  the  freedom  of  its  sub- 
jects from  foreign  control.  Hence  comes  the  urge  to  join  forces  with 
like-minded  nations,  possessing  territory,  resources,  and  population 
which  are  complementary  and  which  will  enhance  their  mutual  power 
and  prestige.  The  giant  states,  abetted  by  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
potentials  they  can  command  in  a  crisis,  seem  more  likely  to  survive 
in  an  age  of  total  war.  Such  factors  as  manpower,  military  prepared- 
ness, natural  resources,  capable  leadership,  decentralized  industries, 
and  space  for  maneuver  are  essential  to  a  successful  war  effort  under 
present  conditions,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  large 
tJian  a  small  state. 

The  ability  of  federalism  to  accommodate  centrifugal  forces  andH 
thereby  to  enhance  security  has  not  gone  unobserved  by  past  theorists.  ^ 
Even  some,  such  as  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  seem  instinctively  to 
loathe  the  behemoth  state,  have  praised  federalism  for  its  ability  to 
combine  "the  external  strength  of  a  great  people"  with  the  "conven- 
ient polity  and  good  order  of  a  small  State."  ^^ 

In  the  same  vein,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  another  advocate  of  small 
nations  as  the  cradles  of  liberty,  concluded:  "The  federal  system  was 
created  with  the  intention  of  combining  the  different  advantages  which 
result  from  the  magnitude  and  the  littleness  of  nations;  and  a  glance 
at  the  United  States  of  America  discovers  the  advantages  which  they 
have  derived  from  its  adoption."  ^^  Both  Rousseau  and  de  Tocque- 
ville preferred  a  world  of  small  states;  however,  in  each  instance  they 
were  forced  to  adapt  their  theories  to  existing  realities.  It  is  not  by 
chance  that  each  settled  upon  the  federal  system  as  a  means  to  cir- 
cumvent their  dilemma.  Their  choice  seems  virtually  dictated  by  the 
flexibility  inherent  in  such  a  system.  What  other  form  of  polity  of- 
fers an  indivisible  sovereignty  under  a  constitution  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  responsibility  divided  between  governments  coordinate  in  na- 
ture? This  accomplishment  stems  from  the  artificiality  of  the  federal 
system,  but  only  such  a  man-created  conception  seems  suitable  under 
-existing  needs  of  both  unity  and  diversity  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Tolerance  of  diversity  "is  of  particular  importance  under  modern"^ 
African  conditions.     In  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  complications  r" 
abound,  because  the  differences  involved  are  challenging  in  the  ex-  \ 
treme.     Diversities  are  of  such  depth  that  it  sometimes  seems  unlikely 
that  any  political  community  will  result.    Will  federalism  be  able 
to  surmount  the  impact  of  divisive  forces  in  the  African  sub-continent? 
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If  it  is  to  do  SO,  it  will  have  to  display  even  greater  plasticity  than  was 
necessary  in  the  "model"  federations  of  Australia,  Switzerland,  Can- 
_  ada,  and  the  United  States.  In  short,  if  federalism  is  to  grow  and 
survive  under  modern  African  conditions,  it  may  have  to  be  adjusted 
to,  and  in  turn  may  have  to  ease  the  adjustment  of  multi-racial  so- 
cieties and  tribalism.     Each  of  these  deserves  separate  consideration. 

If  federalism  is  to  demonstrate  utility  under  the  multi-racial  con- 
/  ditions  of  southern  Africa  it  will  have  to  act  as  a  balancing  mechanism 
\  between  dissimilar  groups  which  wish  to  cooperate  in  the  larger  mat- 
>  ters  of  union.  Balance  under  such  circumstances  implies  power  lim- 
ited by  a  constitution  but  sufficient  to  deter  unwarranted  intrusions. 
^ .  Such  a  voluntary  balance  of  forces  in  the  interest  of  general  harmony 
must  be  contrary  in  spirit  to  the  precepts  of  apartheid.  For  there 
I"'  must  be  neither  a  cultural  prejudgment  of  superior  worth  nor  a  hege- 
t*  mony  of  power  for  any  particular  group  in  the  federation.  Rather, 
hegemony  must  inhere  in  the  constitution  of  the  federation — the  right- 
ful sovereign — which  is  responsible  for  distributing  limited  powers 
over  the  wide  gamut  of  authorities  which  span  the  federation. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  legalism  of  federalism  may  not  in- 
terlock smoothly  with  the  emotionalism  of  racial  conflict.  The  myths 
surrounding  race  hardly  encourage  attitudes  of  compromise — attitudes 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  satisfactory  operation  of  a  federal  state. 
Certainly  when  an  aggressive  racial  group  gains  hegemony,  when  it 
spreads  its  tentacles  over  the  political,  economic,  and  social  fibres  of 
a  society,  a  federal  solution  may  be  of  limited  utility.  Federalism 
must,  by  and  large,  correspond  to  the  loci  of  power  in  society ;  if  power 
is  not  decentralized,  then  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  an  effective  federal 
system  which  distributes  its  power  between  coordinate  authorities  of 
government. 

The  working  out  of  a  federal  system  necessarily  includes  problems 
of  space  as  well  as  power.  Where  racial  groups  mingle  on  a  wide 
basis  throughout  a  territory  there  is  little  likelihood  that  provincial 
borders  can  separate  groups  on  the  basis  of  race.  Such  societies  as 
those  of  Kenya  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  are 
truly  plural;  they  comprise  "two  or  more  elements  or  social  orders 
which  live  side  by  side,  yet  without  mingling,  in  one  political  unit."  -^ 

LThe  various  communities  are  mutually  dependent  upon  one  another 
v/hile  remaining,  for  social  purposes  at  least,  compartmentalized  and 
detached.  Ideahstically  intended  plans  such  as  that  of  "Adminis- 
trative Separation"  (designed  to  divide  a  colony  into  two  areas  in 
order  to  separate  the  Native  and  non-Native  communities)  22  would 
seem  to  be  outdated  because  of  the  very  obvious  diffusion  of  European 
influence  which  has  occurred  in  these  territories.^^ 
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f       While  federalism  appears  to  be  precluded  within  plural  societies  by 
,i   a  general  acceptance  of  interdependence  between  races,  it  continues 
I    to  demonstrate  a  possible  means  of  adjustment  between  territories 
^  which  are  dissimilar  in  their  racial  compositions.     Only  in  this  re- 
spect, vital  under  present  conditions,  can  it  be  hoped  that  federalism 
will  ameliorate  the  relations  between  races  in  tropical  Africa.    Black  -i 
Uganda  and  multi-racial  Kenya  may  not  share  similar  views  in  re-  / 
gard  to  Negro  advance,  but  their  economies  are  inextricably  inter-  1 
twined,  leaving  them  little  choice  but  to  find  a  common  basis  on  which    \ 
to  develop  their  mutual  interests.     How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  --' 
Considering  the  tense  and  suspicious  attitudes  which  prevail  in  each 
territory,  clearly  a  very  flexible  system,  such  as  federalism,  is  needed. 
A  loose  inter-territorial  scheme  between  the  British  East  African 
Territories  is  now  in  its  embryo  stages;  it  could  move  toward  a  more 
conventional  federal  arrangement  when  the  main  causes  of  communal 
distrust  are  cleared  away.     Such  a  settlement  would  be  likely  to  ease 
inter-racial   relations   further   by   facilitating   border   readjustments. 
Thus  peoples  ethnologically  akin  but  separated  by  border  barriers 
(such  as  those  in  Kenya's  Nyanza  Province  and  in  adjacent  Uganda) 
could  be  reunited.     Moreover,  the  accommodations  required  of  the 
various  communities  would  be  lessened,  since  provincial  powers  could 
help  to  protect  group  prerogatives  for  the  foreseeable  future.     Thus,  -) 
by  delegating  limited  powers  to  a  central  government  and  by  reserving  / 
extensive  powers  to  local  authorities,  the  grounds  might  be  set  for  a 
joining  of  forces  on  a  wider  geographical  basis.  ^ 

If  such  an  institutional  scheme  were  prevented  by  the  depth  of 
hostile  feelings  between  races,  this  would  not  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
federal  system  as  such  but  upon  the  passions  of  racial  antagonism. 
Federalism  is  an  "artificial  structure"  ^^  which  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence upon  rationally  and  freely-given  assent.  Federalism  can  only  be 
the  product  of  men  cooperating  to  achieve  a  common  goal.  Federal- 
ism is  in  itself  a  compromise.  It  can  steer  a  course  between  the  di- 
visions of  a  multi-racial  society,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  an  active  and 
willing  coordination  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  groups  involved. 
"Federation,"  as  Rudolf  Schlesinger  has  pointed  out,  "can  make  pos- 
sible the  cohabitation  of  different  social  groups  dominating  various 
territories  only  on  condition  that  the  aims  pursued  by  those  groups 
are  identical,  or  at  least  compatible.  .  .  .  Certainly,  federation  is  not 
an  instrument  for  bridging  social  chasms  that  are  further  widened  by 
the  identification  with  national  antagonism."  ^^ 

This  coordination  of  efforts,  or  what  John  Stuart  Mill  refers  to  as 
"a  sufficient  amount  of  mutual  sympathy  among  the  population,"  ^^  is 
a  primary  prerequisite  of  federalism.    If  there  is  an  insufficient  meet- 
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iiig  ground  among  the  elements  of  a  federation,  then  federalism  has 

•  little  or  no  value.  It  is  a  form  of  statecraft  that  leaves  a  large  meas- 
ure of  autonomy  in  the  hands  of  local  groups  by  design,  while  at  all 
times  maintaining  a  state  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Federal  cit- 
izens are  left  free  to  proclaim  local  loyalties,  but  they  are  obliged  at 
all  times  to  honor  their  central  obligations.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
clear  that  if  the  whole  people  of  a  given  federation  could  not  or  would 
not  pull  together  in  a  time  of  emergency,  then  the  union  would  de- 
servedly be  deemed  non-federal  and  also  one  of  doubtful  utility. 

If,  then,  multi-racial  states  are  to  be  realized  on  a  wider  basis  in 
Africa,  federalism  offers  a  possible  approach  to  this  objective.  Fed- 
eralism's  contribution  may  be  its  ability  to  gerrymander  provinces  so 
that  they  coincide  generally  with  the  racial  composition  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  hand.  African  and  mixed  communities  would  then  con- 
tinue alongside  one  another  with  a  minimum  of  threat  to  local  social 
relations  and  customs.  Advantages  of  provincial  autonomy  might 
then  be  reconciled  with  the  need  for  a  wider  geographical  approach  to 
economic,  political  and  military  problems.  "The  federal  idea  is  the 
spirit  of  the  pragmatic  interdependence  of  the  pluralistic  universe  and 
its  theory  is  the  basis  of  human  association  of  any  kind."  -"'  Surely 
this  can  include  relations  between  the  races.  Two  rare  qualities  are 
needed,   however:    self-restraint   and   understanding.    Whatever   en- 

\\  courages  these  also  pierces  deeply  into  the  mistrust  and  misunder- 
standing which  at  present  divide  group  from  group  and  man  from  man 

^  in  southern  Africa. 

Federalism  also  may  ease  tensions  between  African  tribes.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  the  African  of  the  tropics  still  looks  to  the  tribal 
unit  as  his  focal  point  of  loyalty  and  obligation.  Although  tribal  units 
are  no  longer  the  sole  source  of  political  power  and  attraction  in  trop- 

1  ical  Africa,  their  position  remains  well  entrenched.  Tribal  members 
continue  to  "claim  unity  on  the  grounds  of  their  conception  of  a  spe- 
cific common  culture"  ^^ — the  very  definition  of  a  potentially  endur- 
ing relationship,  whether  because  of  inertia,  tradition,  or  the  "delib- 
erate perpetuation"  of  an  educated  elite.^^  Basic  modifications  in 
the  "old  tribalism"  are  under  way,  but  destruction  of  these  indigenous 
institutions  seems  unlikely. 

If  more  extreme  theories  of  national  self-determination  (which  iden- 
tify national  culture  groups  with  statehood)  are  to  be  applied  literally, 
tribal  communities  in  southern  Africa  might  well  look  forward  to  the 
recognition  of  statehood,  regardless  of  their  territory,  population,  or 
resources.  For  all  practical  purposes  this. would  condemn  Africa  to 
frustration  and  impotence — and  in  a  very  real  sense  to  the  inequal- 
ity which  is  at  present  a  main  cause  for  bitterness.    The  grievances 
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which  might  result  from  this  fragmentation  process  could  be  fatal  to 
the  tribal  communities  themselves,  since  many  small  tribes  would 
not  be  capable  of  functioning  on  their  own  as  modern  political  units. 

The  irony  inherent  in  the  extreme  alternatives  of  tribal  self-deter- 
mination and  destruction  of  tribalism  lies  in  the  tendency  to  miss  the 
central  and  very  real  contributions  which  traditional  institutions  can 
make  under  modern  African  conditions.  These  institutions  can  be 
utilized  as  important  lesser  loyalties  within  a  larger  social  framework 
which  reinforce  allegiance  to  the  whole.^"  These  are  the  "little  pla- 
toons" of  indigenous  Africa  through  which  the  individual  avoids  iso- 
lation and  gains  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  whole.  No  doubt  trans- - 
tribal  obligations  would  have  to  be  considered  primary,  as  in  any 
twentieth-century  society,  but  the  continuing  utility  of  the  tribal  unit 
as  a  bridge  to  modern  African  forms  seems  indisputable. 

Clearly,  compatible  tribes  must  be  integrated  along  wide  geographic- 
al lines  wherever  feasible.  Significant  advantages  would  accrue  from 
integration.  First,  modern  African  boundaries  are  a  senseless  and 
unsettling  heritage  of  the  European  partition  of  Africa.  These 
frontier  lines  run  haphazardly  through  tribe  and  village,  indifferent 
in  the  extreme  to  African  ties,  traditions,  and  linguistic  patterns.  At 
least  two  frontiers  split  the  Ewes,  the  ^Masai,  and  the  Nzimas.  If 
this  continues,  with  all  that  it  means  in  terms  of  gradual  adaptation 
to  varying  forms  of  administration,  it  is  bound  to  lead  to  an  under- 
mining of  either  state  or  triLal  authority.  The  conflict  of  loyalty  be- 
tween state  and  tribe  would  leave  ugly  scars  which  only  centuries 
might  erase.  Therefore,  stability — the  watchword  of  present  admin- 
istrators— would  seem  to  be  promoted  for  the  long  term  by  a  policy 
which  emphasized  states  based  upon  traditional  and  common  African 
heritages  wherever  they  existed,  and  not  by  maintaining  the  present 
restrictive  boundaries.  Political  units  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
meaningful  in  international  affairs  could  then  be  built  on  an  indigen- 
ous African  base.  This  would  also  avoid  the  potential  minority  prob- 
lem w^hich  present  African  territories  seem  certain  to  face  when  their 
boundaries  cut  through  tribal  units. 

Second,  unless  tribes  pool  their  efforts  on  a  wide  scale — at  least  for 
international  purposes — ^they  will  be  inviting  the  fate  of  all  small 
states.  Political,  military,  and  economic  weakness  is  an  invitation  to 
external  control  of  some  sort,  the  very  threat  which  modern  national- 
ists are  so  intent  upon  escaping.  One  possible  solution,  as  suggested 
by  E.  H.  Carr,  is  "to  retain  large  inter-continental  military  and  eco- 
nomic units  (not  necessarily  the  existing  ones  in  every  case),  but  to 
establish  within  these  units  a  far  greater  measure  of  devolution  and  an 
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immense  variety  of  local  administration  rooted  in  local  tradition,  law, 
and  custom."  ^^ 

The  difficulties  in  the  path  of  setting  up  provincial  councils  and 
federations  of  local  administrative  units  based  upon  the  tribal  system 
are  well  known  in  the  annals  of  British  colonial  administration. 
Neighboring  tribes  are  likely  to  resist  such  institutional  arrangements, 
which  compel  a  legal  or  political — rather  than  a  traditional — adjust- 
ment of  conflicts  between  contending  groups.  Nonetheless,  the  need 
for  closer  union  may  well  serve  to  father  larger  and  more  viable  as- 
sociations, perhaps  along  federal  lines.^-  For  this  reason,  the  en- 
largement tendency  which  is  being  consummated  in  Nigeria,  prior  to 
a  grant  of  full  self-government,  will  be  examined  here  with  interest, 
for  it  should  reveal  the  strains  attendant  to  federalism  in  a  hetero- 
geneous country  divided  primarily  along  tribal  and  religious  lines. 
Nigeria's  successes,  particularly  if  they  prove  enduring,  may  well  en- 
courage other  attempts  at  larger  union  based  upon  groupings  of  tribal 
units. 

With  this  as  background,  the  struggles  for  federation  in  British 
East,  Central,  and  West  Africa  will  be  studied.  Our  examination 
should  help  to  clarify  why  white  and  black  Africans  alike  have  con- 
verged on  the  federal  form  as  a  means  for  enlarging  their  sphere  of 
operations.  It  is  a  story  of  accommodation  and  power,  of  boundless 
visions  and  deeply  ingrained  fears.  It  is  the  tale  of  our  divided  world 
in  microcosm. 


PART  TWO:  EAST  AFRICAN  FEDERATION 

CHAPTER   II 

POLITICAL  DEADLOCK  IN  EASTERN  AFRICA 

"I  .  .  .  had  not  been  in  East  Africa  for  long  before  I  realized  that 
everyone  was  frightened  of  any  idea  of  poHtical  federation." 

—  Sir  Samuel  Wilsoni 

Just  as  men  can  want  peace  and  go  to  war,  they  can  want  the  ad- 
vantages of  federation  while  opposing  every  progressive  step  to  this 
end.  In  the  1920's  the  African,  European,  Indian,  and  Arab  com- 
munities of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar-  all  sought  the 
benefits  of  federation  without  wanting  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  it. 
Like  autonomous  entities  operating  in  separate  worlds  of  different  di- 
mensions, they  focused  upon  federation  while  twisting  it  to  meet  their 
special  desires.  For  them  federation  became  a  political  mechanism 
of  infinite  variations  as  well  as  one  capable  of  arousing  virtually  un- 
limited suspicions.  The  latter  aspect  became  clear  as  soon  as  other 
elements  (the  Imperial  Government  and  commercial  interests)  prod- 
ded the  communities  in  East  Africa  to  the  point  of  action.  This 
brought  the  depth  of  local  discord  to  the  surface.  Federation  soon 
became  a  symbol  of  mutual  distrust  to  such  an  extent  that  parliamen- 
tary authorities  found  it  necessary  to  call  a  halt  to  further  discussion 
on  this  issue  until  new  times  and  more  auspicious  conditions  arose. 

Although  political  federation  did  not  prove  sufficiently  elastic  to  re- 
concile the  stresses  of  East  African  politics,  an  appraisal  of  the  major 
factors  in  this  connection  may  well  prove  more  valuable  than  the  study 
of  a  more  successful  and  easier  experiment  with  federalism,  for  it  is 
likely  to  expose  the  limits  of  strain  under  which  no  community  of  in- 
terest is  feasible.  The  possibilities  of  tension  in  a  plural  society  are 
ever  present.  When  pushed  to  the  point  of  militancy,  no  solution 
short  of  overwhelming  force,  not  even  federalism,  can  cover  the  deep 
cracks  which  divide  community  from  community. 

With  the  termination  of  the  First  World  War  and  the  transfer  of 
Tanganyika  to  British  authority  as  a  mandate,  new  possibilities  for 
British  African  statesmanship  seemed  to  have  dawned.  To  be  sure, 
the  question  of  amalgamating  the  Protectorates  of  British  East  Africa 
and  Uganda  had  been  considered  on  a  number  of  occasions,^  but  a 
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redoubling  of  the  extent  of  British  territory  in  eastern  Africa  made 
this  unification  more  attractive  than  ever.  The  Colonial  Office  did 
not  tarry  in  expressing  official  interest,  and  even  support,  for  the 
project.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  then  Winston 
Churchill,  told  representatives  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  on  January  27, 
1922: 

"There  is  one  other  question  I  will  touch  upon.  That  is  the  scheme, 
which  has  been  in  so  many  minds,  to  amalgamate  the  four  countries 
of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar.  This  would  make 
a  magnificent  whole,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  problems 
— railway  problems,  financial  problems,  which  present  themselves 
to-day  in  each  of  these  four  countries,  can  isic'\  be  solved  on  a  higher 
plane  and  with  greater  advantage  if  there  were  a  united  superior 
organization  for  the  whole  of  those  regions.  .  .  I  look  forward  un- 
doubtedly to  a  day  when  a  great  East  African  Federation,  almost  an 
Empire,  will  be  created,  with  a  common  energy  and  with  massed  and 
pooled  credits  and  resources,  by  which  every  member  of  that  Federa- 
tion would  be  benefited."  ^ 

Churchill's  words  were  received  both  with  approval  and  suspicion. 
Sir  Robert  Coryndon,  soon  to  be  appointed  Governor  of  Kenya,  read 
a  paper  to  the  African  Society  in  London  in  which  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  Churchill's  proposal  for  an  East  African  confederation 
could  be  achieved  within  a  "reasonable"  time.^  In  Kenya,  how- 
ever, settler  opinion  was  "frankly  skeptical"  of  any  plan  which  might 
enhance  the  power  of  the  Colonial  Office  at  their  expense.  Kenya 
Europeans  feared  their  submergence  to  non-European  interests  if 
East  Africa  were  unified  into  one  dependency,  a  reaction  which 
paralleled  that  in  Uganda,  where  the  Africans  feared  the  dominance  of 
Nairobi  should  the  territories  be  amalgamated.^  This  pattern  of 
local  response  was  symptomatic  of  things  to  come. 

While  Churchill's  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  the  idea  of  East 
African  union  remained  an  undercurrent  in  British  politics.  Public 
interest  revived  with  Sir  Sidney  Henn's  motion  in  Parliament  urging 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  send  a  Royal  Commission  to  East  Africa  to 
report  upon  the  practicability  of  coordinating  policy  and  services 
throughout  the  area.  This  was  to  be  the  first  necessary  step  toward 
an  East  African  federation.'^  For  Sir  Sidney  the  principle  of  federa- 
tion was  acceptable  without  question;  the  Commission's  task,  as  he 
viewed  it,  was  to  secure  local  attitudes  upon  and  support  for  the  plan.® 
It  is  interesting  that  at  a  later  date  he  was  to  reflect  sadly  upon  the 
Commission  he  was  responsible  for  promoting,  for,  in  his  words,  "the 
Report  begins  badly  by  throwing  overboard  my  pet  baby — Federa- 
tion." » 
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Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  who  was  later  to  head  the  Commission  himself, 
seconded  Henn's  motion  and  declared,  inter  alia,  that  East  African 
development  would  be  facilitated  if  a  more  effective  unit  were  estab- 
lished than  presently  existed.  "The  only  hope  in  East  Africa  as  a 
whole,"  he  declared,  "is  to  have  one  Civil  Service,  one  Medical  Service, 
one  Veterinary  Service,  one  Agricultural  Service,  and  especially  one 
Native  Commissioner  Service."  ^"  His  visit  to  Northern  Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland,  Tanganyika,  Uganda,  Kenya,  and  Zanzibar  brought  these 
seemingly  simple  objectives  into  focus  with  local  conditions. 

At  the  outset  the  Ormsby-Gore  Report  rejected  the  idea  of  federa- 
tion, at  least  for  the  time  being.  The  need  for  greater  understanding 
and  cooperation  was  manifest,  but  the  Commission  deemed  any 
scheme  of  institutional  unification  along  federal  lines  to  be  imprac- 
tical if  local  attitudes  and  administrative  difficulties  were  taken  into 
account. 

"We  found  little,  if  any,  support  in  East  Africa  for  the  idea  of  im- 
mediate federation,  and  in  some  quarters  we  found  definite  hostility. 
We  received  a  memorial  against  federation  from  the  King  and  native 
Government  of  Buganda,  and  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in 
parts  of  Kenya  immediately  prior  to  our  arrival  revealed  that  the 
suggestion  was  viewed  with  more  than  a  little  suspicion  by  all  sec- 
tions of  European  opinion  in  Kenya.  All  shades  of  opinion  in  Zanzi- 
bar are  hostile  to  federation,  and  we  also  received  representations 
against  federation  from  various  Indian  Associations  throughout  the 
three  northern  territories.  But,  apart  altogether  from  these  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  we  came  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that  any  attempt 
at  federation  would  be  premature.  Geographical  conditions  and  the 
lack  of  communications  would  be  a  serious  obstacle.  Federal  govern- 
ment would  be  expensive  and  cumbersome:  it  would  curtail  in  many 
directions  the  freedom  of  action  which  now  belongs  to  the  local  Gov- 
ernments, and  would  lead  to  delay  in  all  local  government  matters 
which  require  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State."  ^^ 

The  Ormsby-Gore  Commission  found  only  one  practical  means  of 
coordination  suitable  under  East  African  conditions  of  that  time — 
conferences  between  the  Governors  and  between  the  technical  services. 
It  was  suggested  that  Governors'  Conferences  should  be  held  periodi- 
cally. Topics  for  discussion  should  include  such  matters  of  general 
concern  as  Native  administration,  communications,  taxation,  land 
policy  and  labor.^^  This  suggestion  was  accepted  and  a  Governors' 
Conference  convened  in  1926.  That  the  Commission  gauged  public 
sentiments  accurately  can  be  attested  to  by  the  events  of  the  next  six 
years.  During  that  period  East  Africa  was  beseiged  with  reports 
and  commissions  dealing  with  the  problem  of  closer  union,  but  no 
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institutional  mechanism  of  a  political  nature  resulted. 

The  idea  of  East  African  union  might  well  have  rested  on  its  ac- 
complishments up  to  this  point  (a  common  approach  to  such  technical 
problems  as  customs,  railroads,  research,  and  roads  had  also  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  territories,  particularly  Kenya  and  Uganda), 
if  it  had  not  been  for  an  upsurge  of  settler  interest  in  closer  union. 
Led  by  such  expansive  enthusiasts  as  Lord  Delamere,  the  Europeans 
of  Kenya  compensated  for  their  numerical  weakness  by  their  effective- 
ness as  politicians.  They  asserted  that  Englishmen  transplanted  to 
the  soil  of  Africa  continued  to  be  jealous  of  all  their  true-born  rights 
under  the  Crown,  a  claim  which  led  to  the  demand  for  responsible 
government  in  Kenya  as  well  as  to  one  for  closer  union  in  East  Africa. 
The  former  demand  took  the  shape  of  a  continually  thwarted  desire 
for  an  European-elected,  unofficial  majority  on  the  Kenya  Legislative 
Council;  the  latter,  a  vision  of  an  East  African  Dominion.  The 
reasons  for  this  new-found  interest  in  closer  union  shall  be  discussed  in 
detail  later,  but  for  now  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  desire  for  closer  union 
cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  concurrent  demand  for  a  free 
hand  in  the  local  affairs  of  Kenya.  Unless  the  settlers  of  Kenya  were 
to  be  granted  responsible  government  on  their  terms,  they  would  re- 
sume an  attitude  of  indifference  toward,  and  even  hostility  to,  federa- 
tion. 

The  settlers,  activists  to  the  core,  made  their  demands  known  in 
dramatic  fashion.  In  three  successive  unofficial  conferences,  groups 
of  European  settlers  met  in  part  to  discuss  common  problems  and  in 
part  to  demonstrate  white  solidarity  in  the  highland  plateaus  which 
extend  across  the  artificial  boundaries  of  the  area. 

The  first  meeting,  at  Tukuyu  in  southern  Tanganyika,  was  spon- 
sored by  Lord  Delamere  in  October,  1925.  He  generously  played 
host  to  unofficial  delegations  from  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika,  and  Kenya.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference,  he  stated 
bluntly,  was  to  promote  "the  solidification  of  the  white  ideal,"  and 
to  unite  the  settlers  against  any  policies  of  the  Colonial  Office  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  their  interests. ^^  Several  resolutions  were 
passed  calling  for  more  white  settlement  and  opposing  governmental 
encouragement  of  African  agriculture. 

The  Conference  did  not  arrive  at  any  agreement  upon  the  issue  of 
federation;  hence  the  matter  was  quietly  but  pointedly  skipped  over 
when  the  Conference  made  public  its  list  of  resolutions.  This  was 
perhaps  explained  by  an  article  in  the  London  Times  which  main- 
tained that  the  delegates  from  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Kenya  held  a 
mandate  which  forbade  them  to  support  any  resolution  which  advo- 
cated federation.     While  the  delegates  of  all  territories  privately  en- 
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dorsed  inter-territorial  coordination,  they  could  not  lend  public  support 
to  federation  unless  their  Government  consented. ^^  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  results  of  the  Conference  were  necessarily  vague. 

No  new  political  machinery  was  established,  and  the  resolutions 
which  were  pronounced  might  easily  have  been  cast  into  limbo  by  the 
ruling  officials  in  London  and  East  Africa.  In  time  the  delegates 
were  to  be  rewarded  fully  for  their  efforts,  as  several  of  their  resolu- 
tions were  to  be  accepted  by  the  Governors  of  the  East  African  terri- 
tories, but  they  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  nature  of  their  success 
as  they  left  Tukuyu  that  October.  What  they  did  feel,  however,  was 
that  Tukuyu  had  laid  the  foundation  for  united  European  action  in  the 
whole  of  eastern  Africa.^^ 

The  second  conference  of  unofficials  was  held  at  Livingstone, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  in  September,  1926,  and  was  attended  by  a  dele- 
gate from  Southern  Rhodesia  in  addition  to  the  four  unofficial  dele- 
gations represented  at  Tukuyu.  In  effect,  the  proceedings  of  the  Liv- 
ingstone Conference  differed  little  from  those  of  its  predecessor. 
Various  resolutions  endorsed  those  passed  at  Tukuyu  and  noted  with 
disfavor  that  there  had  been  no  material  advance  toward  the  devolu- 
tion of  governmental  powers  upon  the  unofficials  since  the  last  meet- 
ing.^^  Other  resolutions  called  for  an  end  to  the  open-door  policy  on 
imports,  censorship  of  movies  to  be  exhibited  before  non-Europeans, 
and  an  extension  of  the  Kenya  system  of  detention  camps  and  Native 
registration.^'^ 

On  the  subject  of  federation,  however,  there  was  little  consensus. 
When  the  subject  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  it  was 
opposed  by  both  the  Kenyan  and  Northern  Rhodesia  delegations. 
The  Kenyans  deemed  federation  premature^^  and  the  Northern  Rho- 
desians  feared  a  link  with  the  "black  north"  as  well  as  the  "uncer- 
tainty of  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  towards  Asiatics  in  Kenya 
and  Tanganyika."  i® 

The  third  and  last  unofficial  conference  was  held  at  Nairobi  in 
August,  1927.  Delegates  from  Uganda  joined  the  four  delegations  of 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyasaland.  This 
(Nairobi)  Conference  attempted  to  make  the  unofficial  conference  a 
permanent  feature  of  East  African  life  by  establishing  a  secretariat  at 
Nairobi.  These  parting  gestures  proved  to  be  of  no  avail,  for  the 
third  Conference  showed  conclusively  that  this  medium  of  communi- 
cation, solidification,  and  pressure  had  largely  served  its  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  this  final  Conference  which  displayed  the  most 
open  and  unqualified  interest  in  federation.  In  his  address  from  the 
chair.  Lord  Delamere  lent  his  full  support  to  the  federation  idea  for 
the  first  time  at  any  of  these  unofficial  conferences.^*'    The  White 
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Paper  of  1927,^^  issued  by  L.  S.  Amery,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  indicated  the  possibility  of  oflBcial  backing  for  federation  on 
terms  favorable  to  settler  interest.  Yet  despite  these  hopeful  signs, 
the  Nairobi  Conference  was  to  conclude  without  passing  a  concrete 
resolution  setting  out  its  position  on  the  question. 

In  one  respect  the  unofficial  conferences  had  a  success  which  must 
have  surpassed  the  aspirations  of  even  the  ebullient  Lord  Delamere. 
Meeting  barely  three  months  after  the  conference  at  Tukuyu,  the  first 
Governors'  Conference  took  full  cognizance  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  former.  The  Governors  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Resident  of  Zanzibar,  meet- 
ing at  Moshi  near  Mt.  Kilimanjaro,  accepted  a  resolution  officially 
favoring  white  settlement  in  all  the  British  dependencies  of  East 
Africa  as  well  as  another  urging  officials  to  discourage,  and  possibly 
prohibit,  Africans  from  growing  Arabica  coffee.  The  latter  resolution 
represented  a  distinct  victory  for  the  settlers  of  Kenya  and  Tangan- 
yika, even  if  the  Governor  of  Tanganyika,  Sir  Donald  Cameron, 
complied  by  merely  taking  the  position  that  Native  cultivation  of 
Arabica  coffee  should  not  be  encouraged  officially  in  European  areas.^- 
The  impact  of  this  success  so  heartened  the  European  community 
that  the  unofficials  proposed  to  establish  a  formal  connection,  albeit 
advisory,  between  their  conferences  and  those  held  by  the  Governors."^ 
These  aspirations  were  to  be  dashed  by  the  events  which  followed, 
but  they  represent  an  interesting  sidelight  into  a  development  which, 
if  unimpeded,  might  have  ushered  in  closer  union  or  at  least  made  a 
strong  stride  in  that  direction. 

In  effect,  the  Governors'  Conference  of  1926  represented  the  first 
tenuous  official  step  toward  political  links  between  the  British  de- 
pendencies of  East  Africa.  After  matters  of  common  interest  were 
discussed  and  resolved  upon,  arrangements  were  made  for  future  con- 
ferences^^  and  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Secretariat  to  be  set  up 
in  Nairobi.  Expenses  were  divided  as  follows:  Kenya,  £1,750; 
Uganda,  £1,750;  Tanganyika,  £1,750;  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railway 
and  Harbours,  £1,500;  Zanzibar,  £500;  Nyasaland,  £350;  Northern 
Rhodesia,  £250;  and  the  Sudan,  £250.^'^  These  expenses  are  an  indi- 
cation of  interest  in  East  African  union  in  1926,  for  the  greatest  costs 
were  borne  by  the  northern  tier  territories,  which  were  most  concerned, 
while  the  least  expense  was  borne  by  those  territories  on  the  peri- 
phery, namely  the  Sudan,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland. 

Opinions  as  to  the  success  of  the  Governors'  Conference  vary 
sharply.  Sir  Edward  Grigg  (later  Lord  Altrincham) ,  as  Governor  of 
Kenya  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent  spokesman  for  closer  union, 
ridiculed  the  "fatal  weaknesses"  of  this  advisory  body.     His  com- 
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plaint  was  based  on  two  counts:  (a)  that  the  decisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  had  no  constitutional  standing  regardless  of  the 
assent  of  a  large  majority,  and  (b)  that  the  Conference  possessed  no 
executive  authority  to  lend  continuity  between  sessions  or  to  carry 
out  resolutions,  even  when  these  were  voted  unanimously.-^  For  Sir 
Edward  Grigg  the  1926  Conference  was  a  failure.^^ 

Sir  Donald  Cameron,  the  Governor  of  Tanganyika  and  an  out- 
standing critic  of  closer  union,  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  He 
judged  the  Governors'  Conference  a  success  when  rated  in  terms  of  its 
purely  advisory  objectives.  The  Conference  of  1930,  Sir  Donald 
Cameron  told  the  Joint  Committee  of  Parliament,  was  able  to  solve 
such  delicate  questions  as  that  of  protective  duties.  Its  accom- 
plishments proved  to  his  mind  that  "the  most  difficult  questions  can  be 
adjusted  [by  the  Governors'  Conference}  without  friction,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  three  countries."  -^ 

No  final  evaluation  could  possibly  be  made  here  between  these  two 
poles  of  opinion.  Several  observations  are  pertinent  nonetheless. 
First,  under  post-war  conditions  practically  all  communities  in  East 
Africa  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Governors'  Conference 
was  inadequate,  even  when  they  opposed  a  change  in  the  governmental 
structure  of  that  region  for  political  reasons.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  inadequacies  of  wartime  administration,  in  part  to  the  wider 
goals  of  post-war  life,  and  in  part  to  the  clumsiness  inherent  in  such 
advisory  structures.  Secondly,  Sir  Charles  Dundas,  who  opposed 
closer  union  as  conflicting  with  African  interests  by  entangling  them 
in  the  affairs  of  Kenya,^^  departs  noticeably  from  the  path  followed  by 
his  Tanganyika  predecessor.  Sir  Donald  Cameron.  He  writes  sig- 
nificantly that  "The  Conference  had  always  struck  me  as  rather  futile 
and,  so  far  from  drawing  together  the  several  territories,  it  seemed  to 
accentuate  disparities  between  them."  ^^ 

Other  factors  besides  the  various  official  and  unofficial  conferences 
and  their  undercurrents  deserve  mention  as  indicating  a  new  tide  of 
interest  in  the  idea  of  federation,  both  among  responsible  colonial 
officials  and  among  the  European  settlers  of  the  East  African  high- 
lands. 

For  one  thing,  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Grigg  as  Governor  of 
Kenya  in  1925  touched  off  a  spate  of  rumors.  Many  local  residents 
assumed  that  Colonial  Secretary  Amery  had  selected  Sir  Edward  for 
the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about  closer  union,^^  a  view  held  by 
Sir  Donald  Cameron  among  others.^^  Lord  Altrincham  (Sir  Edward 
Grigg) ,  substantiates  these  rumors  to  a  great  extent  in  his  memoirs.^^ 
But  the  general  mystery  surrounding  Sir  Edward's  instructions  re- 
mains a  curious  feature  of  the  federation  problem,  because  if  Mr. 
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Amery  (who  appointed  Sir  Edward  and  was  himself  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  closer  union)  had  made  his  intentions  clear,  then  officials 
throughout  East  Africa  would  have  been  compelled  to  fall  in  line  with 
his  policy  or  to  resign.  By  playing  his  cards  closely  he  encouraged 
a  protracted  debate  and  in  fact  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  very 
project  which  he  wished  to  implement. 

A  second  factor  indicating  the  high  tide  of  federation  sentiment 
was  the  1927  election  manifesto  issued  by  seven  of  the  European 
elected  members  of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council.  This  manifesto 
is  particularly  significant,  for  it  openly  linked  the  demands  for  a 
European  elected  majority  on  the  Legislative  Council  with  the  ques- 
tion of  closer  union  between  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda. 
However,  not  only  was  the  latter  contingent  on  the  former,  but  the 
manifesto  provided  for  additional  safeguards  which,  as  summarized 
by  Marjorie  R.  Dilley,  were: 

"(1)  that  each  state  must  remain  a  separate  entity  with  its  own 
constitution  and  government; 

"(2)  that  no  hindrance  shall  be  placed  to  any  one  territory  ad- 
vancing toward  self-government  on  constitutional  lines; 

"(3)   that  the  finances  of  each  territory  shall  be  controlled  by  its 
own  legislature;  and 

''(4)  that  the  scat  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  territories 
must  be  in  Nairobi."  ^^ 

The  settlers  advanced  this  dual  program  of  responsible  government 
and  closer  union  at  just  this  juncture  because  they  sensed  an  oppor- 
tunity which  might  never  be  repeated.  Closer  union  covered  over 
their  more  immediate  objective — self-government.  Furthermore,  in 
Sir  Edward  Grigg  they  found  a  friend,  if  not  a  very  articulate  spokes- 
man. This  interest  in  closer  union  rose  steadily  until  it  became 
apparent  that  responsible  government  was  out  of  the  question;  at  that 
point  enthusiasm  for  closer  union  ebbed  away  and  virtually  disap- 
peared from  the  scene. 

The  third  and  last  factor  indicating  a  resurgent  interest  in  federa- 
tion was  a  White  Paper,  Future  Policy  in  Regard  to  Eastern  Africa. 
This  Paper  was  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  after  Amery  had  held  a 
conference  with  several  of  the  Governors  and  senior  officials  from  East 
Africa  who  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time.^^  Sir  Donald 
Cameron  makes  it  clear  in  his  memoirs  that  the  conference  must  have 
been  a  rather  one-sided  affair  in  favor  of  closer  union,  for  he  was 
forced  to  play  a  lone  role  as  His  Majesty's  colonial  opposition.^*' 
Nevertheless,  he  was  quite  effective. 

The  document  which  resulted  was  irresolute  and  evasive,  an  out- 
come that  evoked  strong  criticism  from  all  those  fatigued  with  the 
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recurrent  detours  of  the  parliamentary  process.  To  be  sure,  the 
White  Paper  considered  that  "some  form  of  closer  union  between  the 
territories  of  Central  and  Eastern  Africa  appears  desirable,  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  development  of  transport  and  communi- 
cations, customs  tariffs  and  customs  administration,  scientific  re- 
search and  defence. "^^  But  the  White  Paper  avoided  any  commit- 
ment to  specific  policies  or  plans.  It  simply  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission  and  thus  delayed  an  open  debate. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Cabinet  restrained  Amery  from  taking  a 
bolder  stand  in  support  of  closer  union  at  that  time  is  unclear.  Amery 
writes  in  his  memoirs  that  "it  soon  became  clear  that  to  secure  Cabi- 
net consent  to  actual  federation  I  should  have  to  produce  some  au- 
thoritative backing  independent  of  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Office."  ^'^ 
He  therefore  appointed  what  was  to  become  known  as  the  Hilton 
Young  Commission  and  thereby  opened,  indirectly,  the  flood  gates 
to  discussion,  dissent  and  eventual  defeat  for  his  policy. 

The  British  Government  charged  the  Hilton  Young  Commission 
with  the  task  of  recommending  whether  federation  or  some  other  form 
of  closer  union  should  be  adopted  in  East  and  Central  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  more  effective  cooperation  between  the  various 
territories.  The  Commission  was  also  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding possible  changes  in  the  powers  and  composition  of  the  various 
Legislative  Councils  (a)  as  a  result  of  any  proposal  for  closer  union, 
(b)  so  as  to  associate  the  immigrant  communities  more  closely  in  the 
government,  and  (c)  so  as  ultimately  to  secure  more  direct  repre- 
sentation of  Native  interests  in  the  affairs  of  their  territory .^^  The 
Commissioners,  Sir  E.  Hilton  Young,  Sir  Reginald  Mant,  Sir  George 
Schuster,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  took  full  advantage  of  the  excep- 
tionally wide  latitude  implicit  in  these  terms  of  reference  and  pro- 
duced a  document  of  lasting  significance  for  all  interested  in  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  colonial  administration. 

The  Commission  found  four  general  reasons  for  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  central  authority  in  East  Africa:  to  form  a  con- 
sistent Native  policy  throughout  the  region,  to  set  up  an  organ  with 
sufficient  power  to  arbitrate  between  the  races,  to  coordinate  certain 
of  the  common  economic  services,  and  to  institute  a  local  body  capable 
of  representing  the  Secretary  of  State  directly  while  at  the  same  time 
remaining  accessible  to  local  opinions  and  advice.'*^  Nonetheless, 
the  Commission  thought  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  establishing 
closer  union.^^  Communications  were  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
meet  inter-territorial  needs,  and  local  public  opinion  w^as  not  ready 
for  constitutional  changes  which  would  entail  the  transfer  of  sub- 
stantial legislative  powers  from  the  territories  to  a  central  authority. 
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In  truth,  vested  interests  had  already  come  to  establish  themselves 
within  the  arbitrary  territorial  confines  of  East  Africa.''^ 

This  left  the  Commission  little  alternative  but  to  suggest  a  con- 
tinuance of  Imperial  control.  Such  restraint,  they  felt,  was  essential 
in  order  to  prepare  local  opinion  for  future  constitutional  changes,  to 
act  as  a  balance  between  the  races,  to  establish  a  consistent  Native 
policy  throughout  the  region,  and  to  fulfill  international  obligations. 
Even  though  the  Commission  recognized  that  the  local  communities 
had  a  legitimate  claim  to  progressive  political  development  in  line 
with  their  training  and  capacities,  their  recommendations  clearly 
favored  a  continuance  of  Imperial  control  to  any  significant  widening 
of  the  scope  for  local  initiative.  For  while  an  unofficial  majority 
was  proposed  for  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council,  it  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  proposal  for  a  solidly  official  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  for  a  distribution  of  seats  on  the  Legislative  Council  which 
would  assure  the  official  members  a  casting  vote  in  the  event  that  a 
split  took  place  between  the  racial  communities  represented  on  the 
Council.  It  was  hoped  that  this  distribution  of  seats  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  would  encourage  cooperation  between  the  races  as  well 
as  a  territorial,  rather  than  a  strictly  racial,  view  in  respect  to  com- 
mon problems.  Where  this  broke  down,  the  balance  of  power  would 
always  remain  in  official  hands  and  at  official  discretion. 

The  Chairman  dissented  from  both  these  provisions.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  he  argued  that  responsible  government  with  a  majority 
of  elected  representatives  in  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  is  appro- 
priate where  a  central  authority  is  empowered  to  act  as  an  efficient 
arbitral  influence  between  the  races.  "While  professing  to  abolish 
the  rule  of  the  official  majority  (which  is  our  declared  purpose),  it 
[the  Report]  undoes  with  one  hand  what  it  does  with  the  other,"  ^^  he 
stated.  He  therefore  proposed  an  alternative  scheme  which  dras- 
tically reduced  the  role  of  British  officials  and,  for  the  most  part, 
substituted  in  their  stead  Europeans  nominated  to  represent  either 
general  or  Native  interests. 

Although  the  Report  confidently  looked  forward  to  closer  union 
between  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika,  it  saw  as  a  prerequisite 
to  any  transfer  of  powers  from  the  territorial  legislatures  to  a  central 
legislature  "the  growth  of  confidence  based  on  practical  experience. "^^ 
The  links  which  connected  these  three  territories  with  Nyasaland, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Zanzibar  (particularly  through  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference)  should  be  continued,  but,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
it  was  proposed  to  build  closer  union  upon  the  limited  structure  of 
the  northern  tier  territories. 

The  building  process  was  to  be  fostered  by  a  three-stage  scheme  of 
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development.  In  the  primary  stage,  the  Report  proposed  to  create 
a  common  executive  authority  in  the  person  of  a  High  Commissioner. 
He  was  to  represent  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  spot  and  was 
charged  with  such  functions  as  supervising  territorial  legislation  on 
broad  matters  (specifically  leaving  him  room  to  effect  Imperial  policy 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  any  racial  community),  launching  en- 
quiries on  such  subjects  as  Native  policy,  and  giving  instructions  to 
the  Governors  on  matters  falling  within  his  scope  as  an  inter-terri- 
torial authority  (particularly  common  services  and  Native  policy). 
In  essence,  the  High  Commissioner  was  to  be  superimposed  upon  the 
existent  structure  of  East  African  political  institutions.  He  was  to 
rely  largely  upon  consultations  with  the  Governors  in  conference. 
"This  would  in  fact  amount  to  a  continuation  of  the  existing  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  subject  to  the  important  addition  of  an  independent 
chairman  endowed  with  full  powers  to  make  a  decision  and  issue  orders 
for  its  execution."  ^^ 

In  the  second  stage  a  Governor-General  would  be  assisted  by  an 
Advisory  Council  and  various  technical  conferences.  Thus  a  gradual 
shift  of  legislative  authority  over  matters  of  common  interest  from  the 
three  territorial  Legislative  Councils  to  a  single  inter-territorial  body 
would  begin.  The  Advisory  Council  would  then  be  composed  of  the 
three  Governors  or  those  they  designated,  and  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  non-ofl5cials  representing  the  various  communities  in  each 
territory.  The  Governor-General  would  exercise  some  legislative  au- 
thority as  well  as  a  general  executive  authority  with  respect  to  the 
common  services,  but,  as  before,  the  status  of  the  territorial  Governors 
would  remain  basically  unaffected.  It  was  only  in  the  third  and  final 
stage  that  the  status  of  the  three  Governors  would  be  reduced  to  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  lieutenant-governors.  In  the  last  stage 
the  Advisory  Council  would  give  way  to  a  central  legislature  which 
possessed  control  over  common  services  and  revenues. 

The  Commission  planned  a  unitary  and  not  a  federal  state;  it 
deemed  federalism  impractical  primarily  because  of  the  pervasive 
nature  of  Native  affairs.  Since  these  concerns  touched  almost  every 
department  of  government,  the  Commission  saw  no  basis  for  a  di- 
vision of  powers  between  the  central  and  provincial  governments. 
The  Report  asks: 

"Would  it  be  possible  through  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  to  re- 
tain in  the  hands  of  the  central  government  those  matters  which  are 
of  Imperial  importance,  including  the  ultimate  decision  of  racial 
issues,  and  to  leave  open  a  field  in  which  Kenya  might  enjoy  respon- 
sible government?  To  effect  a  federation  on  these  lines  it  would  be 
necessary,  as  in  all  federal  constitutions,  to  make  a  division  of  sub- 
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jects  between  the  two  authorities,  and  a  clear-cut  demarcation  of 
spheres  would  be  all  the  more  essential,  since  the  two  governments 
would  be  based  on  opposite  principles,  the  one  being  responsible  to  a 
popular  electorate  and  the  other  to  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  we  are  brought  up  once  more  against  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  of  sepa- 
rating out  native  affairs  as  a  distinct  subject.  No  clear-cut  division 
of  subjects  into  those  which  do  and  do  not  affect  native  policy  is 
possible,  and  a  control  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in  this  matter 
must  cover  the  whole  field  of  government."  ^^ 

Federalism,  then,  was  rejected  because  the  Commission  anticipated 
overlapping,  and  hence  conflicting,  jurisdictions.  The  solution  even- 
tually consummated  by  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
(leaving  African  affairs  in  the  protectorates  under  Imperial  rather 
than  federal  control)  was  spurned  here.  Yet  at  the  time  the  Com- 
mission came  to  its  pessimistic  conclusion,  eastern  Africa  constituted 
a  large  area  only  poorly  connected  by  transportation  and  communica- 
tions. The  diversities  of  social  existence  were  striking.^^  How, 
under  such  conditions,  would  a  central  authority  formulate  uniform 
directives  for  all  its  subjects  which  would  be  administered  effectively 
while  leaving  adequate  room  for  local  initiative?  Perhaps  the  di- 
rectives might  have  been  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to  accommodate 
various  group  demands,  but  such  accommodation  would  seem  to  defeat 
the  central  purpose  behind  the  unitary  state  and  its  uniform  Native 
policy.  When  the  stubborn  diversities  of  East  Africa  are  respected, 
such  wide  powers  of  devolution  would  seem  to  be  required  that  the 
consequent  pattern  would  likely  reproduce  a  system  akin  to  federal- 
ism. 

The  reaction  to  the  Hilton  Young  Report  was  electric  in  many 
quarters.  The  settlers  of  Kenya  resented  the  limits  placed  upon  their 
advance  toward  self-government  and  saw  the  Report  as  a  ringing 
challenge  to  their  fitness  as  trustees  for  the  African.  They  viewed 
with  alarm  the  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  entrusted  with 
"wide  executive  powers"  but  not  assisted  by  any  constitutionally- 
established  body.  In  short,  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  the  Constitution 
of  Kenya  Colony  was  suddenly  to  be  subordinated  to  a  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colonial  Office.  Anticipations  of  African  participa- 
tion in  the  central  government  were  considered  premature.  More- 
over, the  revival  of  the  question  of  the  common  roll  was  regarded  as 
an  unnecessary  irritant,  for  the  European  community  considered  this 
issue  settled  by  the  White  Papers  of  1923  and  1927.  In  settler  eyes 
these  last  features  amounted  to  a  blow  at  white  hegemony,  an  af- 
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front  unlikely  to  endear  the  Commission's  terms  for  closer  union  to 
this  community .^^  The  Hilton  Young  Report  "converted  the  federa- 
tion plan  from  a  device  to  extend  white  settlement  into  a  device  to 
protect  native  interests  more  effectively."  ■^^  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  white  settlers  were  soon  to  join  the  other  communities  in  repudi- 
ating the  need  for  immediate  federation.  Their  enthusiasm  had  been 
quashed  by  the  Commission's  insistence  upon  a  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  trusteeship — directed  from  London. 

For  rather  different  reasons,  Sir  Donald  Cameron  urged  that  Britain 
"should  not  come  to  hasty  conclusions  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  the  unification  recommended."  ^^  He  feared  for  Tanganyika  Afri- 
can interests  if  the  mandated  territory  were  linked  with  settler-domi- 
nated Kenya.  Yet  Sir  Donald  did  come  to  recognize  the  advantages 
of  closer  association,  for  he  wrote  later  in  his  memoirs  that  if  that 
question  were  again  considered  he  would  support  the  system  of  ap- 
proach recommended  by  the  Hilton  Young  Commission,  provided  that 
the  political  situation  in  Tanganyika  as  it  effected  the  African  had 
hardened.^^  This  revelation  is  interesting  since  it  comes  from  such  a 
doughty  opponent  of  closer  union. 

But  no  group  was  to  react  more  violently  to  the  Report  than  the 
German  Government,  a  reaction  which  naturally  touched  off  anxious 
speculation  in  Britain  and  East  Africa.  The  Germans  seized  upon 
the  Hilton  Young  Report  as  evidence  of  Britain's  intent  to  fasten  its 
grip  permanently  upon  their  former  colony.^^  Their  representative  on 
the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  warned  that:  "The  report's 
ultimate  aim  is  to  form  a  centrally  administered  territory,  consisting 
of  the  three  areas  mentioned  above,  which  are  destined  to  become 
provinces  within  this  territory.  Such  a  measure  would,  however,  de- 
prive Tanganyika  of  its  character  as  a  mandated  area.  According  to 
the  principle  of  the  mandates  system,  a  territory  under  mandate 
must  remain  an  inviolable  unit,  and  can,  therefore,  never  be  absorbed 
into  another  territory  of  the  mandatory  power  not  subject  to  a  man- 
date." ^53 

The  attack  was  also  carried  to  the  League  Council.  Dr.  Stresemann 
admitted  that  Article  10  of  the  Tanganyika  mandate  permitted  union 
with  adjacent  territories  for  administrative  purposes.  However,  he 
declared  that  "there  could  be  no  question  of  any  confusion  arising 
which  would  call  in  question  the  existence  of  the  territory  under  man- 
date as  a  politically  independent  unit,  and  which  would  consequently 
render  doubtful  the  permanency  of  the  League's  control  over  the  exe- 
cution of  the  mandate."  ^*  Germany,  in  short,  feared  the  loss  of 
privileges  guaranteed  under  the  mandate  and  viewed  closer  union  as 
a  subterfuge  for  British  annexationist  designs. 
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The  British  Government  acted  quickly  to  allay  international  sus- 
picions caused  by  the  Hilton  Young  Report.  Mr.  Henderson  assured 
the  League  Council  that  it  would  be  notified  prior  to  any  decision  upon 
closer  union,  so  that  it  might  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
question.^^  However,  by  publicly  pronouncing  their  suspicions  the 
Germans  did  make  British  officialdom  firmer  in  its  resolve  to  hold  on 
to  the  Tanganyika  mandate.  Baron  Lugard,  for  example,  asserted 
that  "the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  mandate  do  not  contemplate  any 
relinquishment  of  the  trust  until  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  stand 
alone,  and  any  transfer  would  be  a  deliberate  violation  of  assurances 
made  to  the  people."  ^^ 

The  issue  perpetuated  itself  through  the  1930's,  playing  its  part  in 
the  poisoning  of  relations  between  the  two  governments.  Although 
the  idea  of  returning  the  territory  to  Germany  was  considered,  as  a 
concession  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  surrender  of  the  mandate  never 
went  beyond  the  stage  of  interested  speculation.  For  so  far  as  the 
British  Government  was  concerned,  according  to  Mr.  Anthony  Eden 
in  1936,  "the  question  of  any  transfer  of  Mandated  Territories  would 
inevitably  raise  grave  difficulties,  moral,  political  and  legal,  of  which 
His  Majesty's  Government  must  frankly  say  that  they  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  solution."  ^^  Thus  the  issue  persisted  and  became 
the  cause  of  much  uncertainty  to  settlers,  investors,  and  administrators 
of  Tanganyika.  It  even  impelled  some  to  look  to  federation  with 
Kenya  and  Uganda  as  a  means  of  dispelling  the  atmosphere  of  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  mandate. ^^ 

Even  during  this  period  of  British-German  tension  over  the  status 
of  the  Tanganyika  mandate,  Mr.  Amery  went  forward  with  his  plans 
for  an  East  African  union.  In  January,  1929,  before  publishing  the 
Hilton  Young  Report,  he  called  together  another  Colonial  Office  Con- 
ference to  which  he  invited  the  Governors  of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika. 
Again  Sir  Donald  Cameron  played  a  lone  hand,  and  again  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Conference  was  a  decision  to  dispatch  another  mission 
to  East  Africa.  This  time  Mr.  Amery  sent  his  right-hand  man  from 
the  Colonial  Office,  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  compromise  plan  with  the  adamant  settlers.^^ 

Sir  Samuel  reported  back  to  the  new  Labor  Secretary  of  State 
(Lord  Passfield)  that  he  "had  not  been  in  East  Africa  for  long"  be- 
fore he  realized  that  "no  little  doubt  and  anxiety"  «<>  had  been  caused 
by  the  Report  of  the  Hilton  Young  Commission.  By  the  time  of  his 
visit  all  communities  had  come  to  fear  closer  union  and  the  prospect 
of  a  High  Commissioner  who  had  wide  powers  at  his  disposal.  This 
made  his  task  of  negotiation  a  difficult  one.     Nevertheless,  he  was 
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able  to  surmount  settler  suspicion  and  return  to  Britain  with  their 
agreement  to  his  proposals. 

That  the  Indian  and  African  communities  never  expressed  approval 
opened  the  way  to  criticism  ;^^  yet  despite  this  serious  shortcoming,  the 
Wilson  proposals  remain  of  interest  as  a  guide  to  both  settler  and 
Colonial  Office  thinking,  at  least  before  the  advent  of  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson's  visit,  representatives  of  the 
European  community  generally  assumed  that  an  unofficial  majority 
on  the  Legislative  Council  of  Kenya  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  if  the  territorial  Legislative  Councils  handed  over  significant 
powers  to  a  central  authority.  Sir  Samuel  Wilson's  formula  did 
concede  an  unofficial  majority  to  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council,  but 
it  also  left  the  elected  European  members  in  a  minority.  The  latter 
would  be  represented  by  fifteen  members  on  a  Council  of  forty-two; 
however,  these  elected  Europeans  would  have  to  find  support  for  any 
legislation  from  outside  their  group  (from  the  twelve  Officials,  the  six 
elected  Indians,  the  elected  Arab,  and  the  eight  Europeans  nominated 
to  represent  Native  interests). 

Sir  Samuel's  proposals  represented  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  three 
stages  of  the  Hilton  Young  Report  to  one  less  drastic  in  its  proportions. 
He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  who  would 
act  as  chairman  of  the  Governors'  Conference  and  would  also  exercise 
control  over  essential  common  services.  The  High  Commissioner 
would  be  advised  in  legislative  matters  by  a  Central  Council  on  which 
there  would  be  an  official  majority.  The  powers  of  this  Council  were 
strictly  limited  to  transferred  subjects,  a  safeguard  demanded  by  all 
the  communities  in  East  Africa. 

However,  Sir  Samuel's  most  crucial  divergence  from  the  previous 
Report  was  the  proposal  to  leave  Native  affairs  in  local  hands.  "The 
chief  need  in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  to-day,"  concluded  the  Hilton 
Young  Commission,  "is  that  there  should  be  applied  throughout  the 
territories  as  a  whole,  continuously  and  without  vacillation,"  a  con- 
sistent Native  policy.^-  Sir  Samuel  did  not  disregard  this  entirely, 
for  his  High  Commissioner  was  to  act,  if  desired,  as  the  President  of 
the  Kenya  Native  Lands  Trust  Board.  What  he  did  do,  however,  was 
to  emphasize  the  essentially  local  nature  of  Native  affairs  and  thereby 
to  remove  this  question  from  the  issue  of  closer  union.  At  the  time 
this  recommendation  was  received  with  disapprobation  in  many 
quarters. 

Nonetheless,  the  course  which  the  Labor  Government  followed  with 
respect  to  this  matter  was  one  which  steered  between  the  two  extremes 
laid  out  by  the  Hilton  Young  and  Wilson  Reports.    For  while  Lord 
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Passfield  wrote  of  a  need  for  a  Native  policy  which  conformed  to  the 
same  underlying  principles  throughout  East  Africa,  he  expected  that 
this  common  policy  would  be  implemented  by  territorial  authorities.^^ 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Closer  Union  in  East  Africa,  which  rejected 
the  plan  for  a  High  Commissioner,  in  effect  supplemented  the  localism 
implicit  in  Lord  Passfield's  policy.  It  noted  the  complexity  and  di- 
versity of  Native  institutions  in  East  Africa,  but  proposed  no  ma- 
chinery for  coordination  save  that  of  the  Governors'  Conference.^'* 

In  spite  of  the  "agreement"  he  obtained  for  his  recommendations, 
Sir  Samuel  Wilson's  Report  fell  considerably  short  of  ending  the  dis- 
pute over  closer  union.  There  were  clear  indications  of  an  impending 
storm  while  he  was  still  in  East  Africa.  For  Sir  Donald  Cameron, 
who  was  intent  upon  dragging  "this  business  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
secret  counsels  and  finesse  which  has  surrounded  it  for  so  many 
months,"  telegraphed  Sir  Samuel  of  his  desire  to  see  established  in 
London  a  highly  authoritative  public  body  before  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  closer  union  could  state  their  case.^^  The  Governor  of 
Uganda  and  the  acting  Governor  of  Kenya  opposed  this  delay.  Sir 
Samuel  agreed  with  them  and  recommended  that  his  scheme  for 
closer  union  should  be  put  into  operation  "at  an  early  date."  ^^  When 
this  dispute  came  before  the  public,  by  attachment  to  Sir  Samuel's  Re- 
port, it  helped  to  impress  upon  interested  readers  the  depth  of  con- 
troversy on  this  issue.  This  no  doubt  contributed  to  London's  cau- 
tious approach. 

Another  factor  influencing  the  final  disposition  of  the  Report  was 
the  advent  of  a  Labor  Government.  The  extent  to  which  a  change  in 
party  control  influences  colonial  and  external  policy  is  difficult  to 
assess.  In  terms  of  practical  consequences  the  difference  is  often 
slight. ^'^  Nevertheless,  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia  asserted  that  Wil- 
son's plan  would  almost  certainly  have  been  adopted  by  a  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet.  The  plan  was  foiled,  according  to  this  weekly,  by  the 
"mischance  of  a  general  election."  ^^ 

East  Africa  and  Rhodesia's  point  is  not  an  easy  one  to  prove  be- 
cause some  re-examination  of  the  question  by  a  non-partisan  com- 
mission in  London  would  seem  to  have  been  unavoidable.  The  pres- 
sures for  re-examination  were  enormous.  They  came  from  all  sides: 
international  and  domestic,  official  and  non-official.  The  Student 
Christian  Movement  in  Great  Britain  seemed  to  express  the  views  of 
many  when  it  concluded  that  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee "would  lift  the  whole  question  out  of  the  reach  of  accidents  of 
local  administration  and  the  exigencies  of  party  warfare  and  make 
possible  an  orderly  and  continuous  advance."  ^^  The  Conservative 
Cabinet  was  quite  sensitive  to  pressures  on  the  issue,  as  demonstrated 
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by  their  almost  grudging  approval  of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson's  instructions 
in  the  first  place.  It  seems  questionable  whether  such  astute  poli- 
ticians would  have  flown  in  the  face  of  Indian,  German,  and  League 
admonitions  without  further  debate  on  the  various  aspects  of  closer 
union. 

Lord  Passfield  was  not  slow  in  setting  out  the  lines  of  his  East  Afri- 
can policy.  In  June,  1930,  he  presented  Parliament  with  the  White 
Papers  on  both  Native  policy  (Cmd.  3573)  and  closer  union  (Cmd. 
3574).  Although  he  explained  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  term 
"paramountcy"  was  used  in  the  Memorandum  on  Native  policy  to 
secure  continuity  with  the  Devonshire  Report  of  1923  and  the  Hilton 
Young  Report,^^  his  explanations  were  of  no  avail.  The  Kenya 
settlers  were  "aghast"  that  a  White  Paper  suggesting  closer  union 
should  be  attached  to  one  which  wholeheartedly  accepted  the  princi- 
ple of  Native  paramountcy.'^^ 

In  particular  the  AVhite  Paper  on  closer  union  irritated  the  Kenya 
settlers  by  providing  for  a  continuation  of  the  official  majority  on  the 
Legislative  Council  and  by  supporting  the  ideal  of  the  common  roll, 
"with  an  equal  franchise  of  a  civilization  or  education  character  open 
to  all  races." '^^  The  refusal  to  grant  an  unofficial  majority  severed 
the  links  between  closer  union  and  responsible  government.  Although 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Closer  Union  reaffirmed  this  decision  in  1931, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  determined  settlers  were  to  renew  their 
appeal  for  an  unofficial  European  majority  on  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Kenya.  On  these  subsequent  occasions,  however,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  connect  responsible  government  with  the  question  of  closer 
union. 

With  regard  to  closer  union,  Lord  Passfield  proposed  a  High  Com- 
missioner whose  duties  would  be  of  a  two-fold  character.  First,  he 
was  to  act  as  a  local  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonial  Affairs  on  Native  problems.  All  bills,  budgets,  proposed 
changes  in  Native  administration,  dispatches  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  reports  of  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  and  the  Educa- 
tion and  Health  Departments  were  to  come  under  his  jurisdiction. 
He  might  criticize  these  to  the  governors  as  he  saw  fit,  might  initiate 
investigations  called  for  by  complaints  or  reports  of  abuses,  and 
might  direct  suspension  of  proposed  legislation  for  three  months  if  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  "contrary  to  the  declared  policy  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  or  [was}  likely  adversely  to  affect  the 
social  or  economic  progress  of  the  native  population  or  any  racial 
minority.  .  .  ."  '^^ 

Second,  the  High  Commissioner  was  to  have  executive  and  legisla- 
tive powers  with  respect  to  certain  "transferred"  services  in  the  three 
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territories.  These  included  transportation,  ports  and  harbors,  cus- 
toms, defense,  posts,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  extradition  and  cen- 
tral research.  In  carrying  out  these  "transferred"  services,  he  was 
to  be  assisted  by  a  Council  consisting  of  himself  as  Chairman,  three 
officials  of  his  staff  and  four  official  and  three  unofficial  members  from 
each  of  the;  three  territories.  The  High  Commissioner,  who  nominated 
all  the  Council  members,  was  to  "have  regard  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
representation  of  each  racial  or  other  section  of  the  community."  '^^ 
In  the  event  that  the  Council  passed  a  measure  upon  which  he  wished 
to  reserve  judgment,  he  was  authorized  to  refer  it  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure. 

These  provisions  were  criticized  by  Sir  Edward  Grigg  as  placing  the 
High  Commissioner  in  a  weak  position,  since  he  would  not  have  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  on  the  Council  where  the  official  members  from  the 
territories  represented  their  own  governments  rather  than  the  views  of 
the  High  Commissioner.'^^  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  official  member 
might  be  placed  in  a  dilemma,  as  he  might  be  subjected  to  conflicting 
instructions  from  two  sets  of  superiors.  The  dilemma  might  be  solved, 
however,  by  abolishing  the  territorial  representation  of  officials  and 
raising  to  a  majority  the  percentage  of  officials  appointed  from  the 
High  Commissioner's  staff. 

Some  five  months  after  issuing  these  Reports,  Lord  Passfield  moved 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  set  up  that  long-mooted  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  to  examine  the  question  of  closer  union.  It 
was  obvious  to  him  that  the  Colonial  Office  could  go  ahead  with  a  pro- 
gram of  closer  union  at  that  time  if  it  wished ;  yet  he  preferred  to  in- 
vite further  discussion  on  a  matter  of  such  far-reaching  significance.'^^ 
The  response  of  the  House  to  this  invitation  was  mixed  and  certainly 
not  uniformly  enthusiastic.  Some  members  appeared  to  be  concerned 
at  the  prospect  of  any  new  delays.  In  particular,  Lord  Delamere  was 
outspoken  in  his  criticism.  He  voiced  the  growing  disillusionment  of 
the  Kenya  settlers  with  the  idea  of  closer  union  and  the  turn  of  events 
which  had  followed  Sir  Samuel  Wilson's  visit  to  East  Africa:  "I 
think  the  position  of  East  Africa  to-day  ...  is  that  unless  some  con- 
clusion can  be  come  to  in  this  country  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
are  willing  to  trust  their  own  people  in  East  Africa,  we  would  rather 
see  closer  union  go  into  cold  storage  for  a  time  and  all  changes  of 
Constitution  for  the  time  being  laid  aside  to  be  revived  only  at  a  time 
when  more  thought  can  be  given  to  the  question."  '^'^ 

Despite  these  rumblings  of  discontent,  the  Government's  motion 
was  agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Later  the  House  of  Commons 
concurred  without  debate.  It  was  generally  hoped  that  the  Joint 
Committee,  because  of  its  high  stature,  would  bring  the  elusive  ques- 
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tion  of  closer  union  to  a  head.  This  drift  of  opinion  apparently  was 
not  lost  on  the  Joint  Committee,  for  it  saw  its  creation  as  affording 
"a  unique  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  reach  some  conclusions  which 
will  lead  to  continuity  of  policy  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  whatever 
may  be  the  changes  of  government  at  home."  "^^ 

The  Joint  Committee  was  most  notable  for  the  extent  of  its  hear- 
ings and  the  moderation  of  its  proceedings  and  findings.  It  did  not 
originate  any  new  approaches  to  closer  union ;  instead,  by  a  long  pro- 
cess of  testimony  and  examination,  it  exposed  the  cross-currents  of 
thought  relating  to  the  question  at  that  time.  There  were  fifty-one 
v/itnesses  in  all,  representing  every  shade  of  official  and  non-official 
opinion  and  every  racial  community  on  the  East  African  scene.  By 
the  time  the  last  witness  had  left  the  stand,  the  subject  of  closer  union 
had  been  well  nigh  exhausted.  This  left  the  Joint  Committee  with 
its  final  task  of  weaving  the  diverse  strands  of  opinion  into  a  fabric 
which  all  might  find  acceptable. 

It  became  evident  to  the  Joint  Committee  early  in  the  enquiry  that 
neither  the  territorial  governments  nor  the  racial  communities  con- 
cerned gave  any  substantial  support  to  the  various  alternatives  pro- 
posed by  the  Hilton  Young  Commission,  by  the  Wilson  Report,  or  by 
Lord  Passfield's  White  Paper  on  closer  union.  "In  fact,"  the  Com- 
mittee observed,  "there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  certain  reaction 
against  the  whole  idea  of  closer  union  in  East  Africa."  '^^  This  the 
Joint  Committee  attributed  to  such  objections  as  increased  overhead 
at  a  time  of  depression,  inadequate  communications,  the  absence  of  a 
sufiicient  East  African  consciousness  (particularly  among  the  indi- 
genous populations),  the  reluctance  expressed  by  Africans  from  Ugan- 
da and  Tanganyika  to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  Kenya,  and, 
finally,  the  "strong  objection  on  the  part  of  all  the  native  witnesses  to 
the  establishment  of  any  authority  which  would  come  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown  in  the  several  East  African  Dependen- 
cies and  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom."  ^^  The 
London  Times  concluded  simply  that  the  Report  "accepts  the  demon- 
strated fact  that  in  all  three  territories  closer  union  {was}  more  feared 
than  desired."  ^^  Without  attempting  to  pinpoint  reasons  at  this 
juncture,  it  suffices  to  note  that  the  combination  of  these  factors  made 
it  evident  to  the  Joint  Committee  that  this  was  not  the  appropriate 
time  for  taking  any  far-reaching  step  in  the  direction  of  closer  union.^^ 
This  decision  closed  the  door  firmly  on  closer  union  for  more  than  a 
decade  to  come. 

The  Joint  Committee  did,  however,  encourage  economic  cooperation 
between  the  territories.  Common  services,  such  as  transport,  customs, 
long-range  research,  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  defense  provided  a  very 
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substantial  field  for  coordination,  short  of  superimposing  an  additional 
political  framework  upon  the  existing  governmental  structures  in  East 
Africa.  The  main  machinery  recommended  to  achieve  this  purpose 
was  the  Governors'  Conference,  which  would  now  be  supplemented  by 
a  permanent  Secretariat.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Governors  of 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  should  meet  regularly  at  least  twice 
a  year.  Barring  unusual  circumstances,  the  capital  city  of  each  ter- 
ritory would  serve  as  the  place  of  meeting  on  a  basis  of  rotation. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  extraordinary  sessions  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and  the  British  Resident 
of  Zanzibar  should  also  be  invited. 

With  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  pre-World  War  II  in- 
terest in  closer  union  as  a  serious  objective  came  to  a  close.  The  Com- 
mittee's Report  was  accepted  by  the  Governors  of  the  three  territories 
immediately  affected.  The  Governors  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  did  so 
with  reservations.  The  Governor  of  Tanganyika,  G.  S.  Symes,  indi- 
cated satisfaction.  The  latter  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  then 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister,  that  "In  so  far  as  Tanganyika  is  concerned 
the  process  of  coordination  and  cooperation  may  prove  to  have  been 
simplified  by  the  decision  that  a  political  or  constitutional  union  of  the 
three  Territories  is  no  longer  an  imminent  issue."  ^^  Upon  receipt  of 
these  dispatches,  the  Colonial  Secretary  announced  his  acceptance  of 
the  Committee's  conclusion  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  making 
far-reaching  constitutional  changes.  He  disapproved  of  making  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  Governors'  Conferences 
on  a  twice-yearly  basis.  This  might  have  detrimental  effects,  he  ar- 
gued, if  it  interfered  with  the  Governors'  administrative  duties.^**  Fur- 
thermore, he  agreed  with  the  Joint  Committee  that  the  official  majority 
on  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  should  remain  unchanged.  How- 
ever, he  considered  that  Native  representation  should  be  increased 
from  one  member  or  two;  these  might  now  be  other  than  missionaries. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  communicated  its  decision  on  the 
question  of  closer  union  to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  in  a 
letter  of  September  2,  1932.  In  that  letter,  and  in  the  statements  of 
its  accredited  representative,  it  endorsed  the  two  basic  conclusions  of 
tlie  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee:  (a)  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  uniting  the  territories  of  British  East  Africa,  and  (b)  that 
the  Governors'  Conference  should  be  utilized  increasingly  to  ensure 
the  closest  cooperation  and  coordination  in  matters  of  common  concern. 

A  majority  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  viewed  these 
rather  cautious  conclusions  with  unremitting  suspicion.  This  is  un- 
usual in  light  of  the  Commission's  past  record  of  vacillating  and  am- 
biguous resolutions  on  matters  of  a  less  controversial  nature. 

"With  reference  to  the  expression  'the  time  is  not  yet  ripe,'  the  Com- 
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mission  considers  that  a  political  or  constitutional  union  of  the  man- 
dated territory  with  the  neighbouring  territories  cannot  be  carried  out 
as  long  as  the  present  mandate  is  in  force. 

"It  also  considers,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
10  of  the  mandate,  that  any  measures  tending  during  that  period  to- 
wards the  de  facto  establishment  of  such  a  'closer  union'  should  be 
avoided."  ^^ 

In  regard  to  the  Governors'  Conference,  the  resolution  did  recog- 
nize the  value  of  such  a  body  for  its  ability  to  pool  experience  gained 
ill  neighboring  territories.  However,  it  bluntly  stated  "that  such  a 
body  should  not  assume  executive  responsibilities  which  would  un- 
duly restrict  the  necessary  autonomy  of  the  mandated  territory. "^^ 

A  minority  of  the  Commission,  consisting  of  M.  Van  Rees,  Lord 
Lugard,  M.  Merlin  and  M.  Orts,  dissented  from  the  above  conclusions 
because  they  seemed  "to  throw  doubt  upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
given  to  the  mandatory  Power  under  Article  10  of  the  mandate," 
and  because  they  inferred  that  the  existence  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference might  act  to  limit  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  various  political 
authorities  in  each  territory.^^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  federation  is  compatible  with  Article  22  of  the 
League  Covenant  remains  unresolved  today.  jMore  than  one  scholar 
has  agreed  with  the  Hilton  Young  Commission  that  its  proposal  for 
closer  union,  neither  at  that  time  nor  in  the  future,  changed  "in  any 
way  the  status  of  the  mandated  area."  ^^  For  example,  Ansu  Kumar 
Datta  of  New  Delhi,  India,  has  concluded  that  "no  incompatibility 
exists  between  the  creation  of  a  closer  union  as  such  and  either  the 
U.N.  Charter  or  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  or  the  former  Mandate 
for  the  Tanganyika  Territory."  ^^ 

Even  though  the  question  of  closer  union  was  left  in  abeyance,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  struggle  for  a  wider  geographical 
union  was  not  without  its  rewards.  The  creation  of  a  Governors'  Con- 
ference with  its  permanent  Secretariat,  the  inauguration  of  an  East 
African  Trade  Office  in  London,  the  acceptance  of  a  common  customs 
arrangement,  the  organization  of  certain  research  problems  on  an  in- 
ter-territorial basis,  the  general  understanding  that  means  would  be 
worked  out  to  prevent  harmful  railroad  competition,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  post  and  telegraph  service,  and  even  the  beginnings 
of  an  East  African  consciousness,  all  attest  to  obstacles  which  were 
surmounted.  These  successes  are  perhaps  too  easily  forgotten.  Even 
in  political  deadlock  there  were  sources  for  satisfaction.  Delay 
granted  the  African  time  to  catch  up  and  assert  himself.  At  such  a 
juncture  the  question  of  closer  union  might  be  reopened  for  discussion. 


CHAPTER   III 
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"The  present  conflict  [between  the  Soviet  group  and  the  Western  dem- 
ocracies] is  not  one  that  arises  primarily  out  of  misunderstanding  or  lack 
of  information.  .  .  .  The  conflict  began  when  we  and  the  Russians  were 
allies  against  a  common  enemy  and  is  based  on  well  understood  but 

mutually  incompatible  goals." — Frederick  S.  Dunn.J- 


If  one  considers  the  general  opposition  to  any  form  of  closer  union 
which  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  and  the  Joint  Committee  detected  in  East 
Africa  in  1929,  one  might  justly  ask,  whence  came  the  strength  which 
continued  to  thrust  this  issue  through  a  decade  of  debates,  wrangles, 
maneuvers,  and  commissions? 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  question.  For  federation  always 
found  some  supporters,  depending  upon  the  form  it  assumed.  But  the 
particular  partisan  alignments  changed  radically  with  each  new  shift 
of  interpretation.  Hence  the  shade  of  meaning  became  the  all-im- 
portant factor.  Lord  Delamere,  Sir  Edward  Grigg,  Sir  Edward  Hilton 
Young,  the  majority  of  the  Hilton  Young  Commission,  Sir  Samuel 
Wilson,  Lord  Passfield — to  name  the  more  prominent  proponents  of 
w^iat  may  be  loosely  referred  to  as  federation — all  backed  particular 
schemes  to  this  end;  but  the  shadings  of  difference  in  each  proposal 
proved  crucial. 

It  is  of  central  importance  to  note  that  it  was  not  just  federation 
which  was  at  issue,  but  the  kind  of  federation.  Each  racial  commu- 
nity shaped  its  attitude  toward  a  particular  plan  in  terms  of  its  own 
relation  to  it.  When  the  proposal  furthered  and  protected  the  in- 
terests of  the  group,  indications  of  approval  were  forthcoming;  when 
the  group  felt  threatened,  the  change  was  vehemently  opposed.  A 
plan  which  could  have  embodied  the  objectives  of  all  groups  might 
have  been  successful,  but  this  seemed  an  impossibility  in  the  plural 
society  of  East  Africa,  where  group  values  reflected  the  compartment- 
alization  of  social  life  and  tended  to  become  inflexible  on  political  is- 
sues. 

Crises  over  questions  such  as  franchise  and  group  representation 
were  well-nigh  inescapable.  Thus,  accommodating  mechanisms  based 
on  constitutionalism  and  consent  (like  federalism)  could  not  overcome 
the  large  areas  of  disagreement.     This  left  British  administrators  on- 

Si 
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ly  one  alternative:  the  continuance  of  oflScial  rule.  The  Africans  and 
Indians  arrived  at  this  conclusion  at  the  outset;  the  European  settlers 
came  to  it  just  as  soon  as  their  aspirations  for  self-government  were 
firmly  rejected. 

The  main  interests  which  inspired  the  proponents  of  federalism  in 
the  period  between  the  World  Wars  can  be  separated  into  two  broad 
headings:  economic  and  political  safeguards.  Certainly  the  most  con- 
sistent local  support  for  closer  union  in  East  Africa  was  voiced  by 
those  who  held  their  business  interests  to  be  primary.  Although  all 
the  groups  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  interviewed  were  suspicious  of  political 
federation,  commercial  groups  did  stand  out  from  the  others  by  their 
interest  in  economic  coordination.- 

Testifying  before  the  Joint  Committee,  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial community  appeared  as  the  most  stalwart  defenders  of  the 
proposal  for  closer  union.  Sidney  H.  Sayer  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Tanganyika  stressed  at  length  the  great  advantages  of  a  uni- 
fied railway  system  with  its  economies  from  the  standardization  of 
equipment,  the  concentration  of  repair  facilities,  the  sharing  of  per- 
sonnel, and  the  balancing  of  facilities  to  meet  traffic  needs.  He  saw 
an  ultimate  necessity  for  some  form  of  closer  union;  however,  "under 
existing  circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  go  slowly  in  anything 
which  involved,  for  the  purpose  of  closer  economic  union,  any  con- 
stitutional change."  ^  Likewise,  William  Tyson  of  the  Kenya  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  dismissed  the  political  goals  of  closer  union  as  un- 
desirable at  that  time  and  merely  sought  economic  union.^  Obviously, 
there  were  mixed  feelings  within  the  European  community  toward  eco- 
nomic union  on  the  one  hand  and  political  union  on  the  other. 

Even  a  number  of  African  leaders  commented  on  the  economic  and 
political  aspects  of  federation  which  seems  surprising  in  light  of  their 
steady  opposition  to  federation  schemes.  Nevertheless,  while  the  Ka- 
baka  of  Buganda  (Uganda)  was  protesting  against  any  interference 
with  Native  affairs  on  the  part  of  a  central  authority,  he  accepted  the 
need  for  the  unification  of  such  public  services  as  postal  services, 
transport,  medicine,  and  customs.  "If  only  the  Federation  of  such 
services  is  contemplated,  then  I,  as  the  Kabaka  of  Buganda,  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter  and  have  no  suggestions  or  objections  to  offer 
thereon."^  He  was  joined  in  this  by  the  King  of  Toro  (Uganda), 
who,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Joint  Committee,  observed  that  his  peo- 
ple had  "no  objection  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  public  Services,  pro- 
vided that  this  is  not  to  be  the  channel  of  the  Government  to  bring 
about  political  Federation."  ^  Economic  unification,  then,  was  an 
area  where  compromise  proved  possible,  a  factor  accounting  for  the 
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large  strides  made  in  the  direction  of  common  services  during  this 
period. 

The  economic  objectives  on  which  the  proponents  of  federation  cen- 
tered their  concern  were  of  a  twofold — yet  complementary — nature. 
First,  it  was  desired  to  enlarge  the  field  of  administration  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  governmental  services.  By  expanding  the  area  of  ad- 
ministration it  was  hoped  that  the  efficiency  level  might  be  raised,  op- 
portunities enlarged,  and  "horizontal  cooperation  among  a  limited 
number  of  contiguous  Governmental  areas"  stimulated.'^ 

The  case  for  administrative  advantages  seemed  more  conclusive 
with  regard  to  common  services  than  it  did  with  regard  to  the  en- 
larged mechanism  of  government.  In  research  the  advantages  of  com- 
bating disease  and  improving  seed  and  soil  fertility  were  indisputable, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  coordinate  these  services.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee found  it  "obviously  desirable"  to  merge  the  two  customs  de- 
partments of  Kenya  and  Uganda  and  of  Tanganyika.  The  Committee 
reasoned  that  a  customs  union  for  the  three  territories  could  only  be 
uniform  if  it  were  controlled  by  one  customs  department.^  But  per- 
haps the  most  persuasive  and  detailed  statement  on  the  administra- 
tive advantages  arising  from  unity  of  control  was  that  outlined  by 
Tyson  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  postal  and  tele- 
graph services.  These  advantages,  listed  below,  apply  with  few  va- 
riations to  the  other  services: 

1.  Standardization  of  plant.  2.  Standardization  of  operating  meth- 
ods. 3.  A  comprehensive,  coordinated  development  policy.  4.  Sim- 
plification of  inter-regional  arrangements.  5.  Economy.  6.  Conven- 
ience of  the  public.  7.  Uniformity  of  rates.  8.  Greater  flexibility  of 
staff.  9.  The  ability  of  a  larger  service  to  offer  more  attractive  terms 
and  better  prospects  to  the  technical  officers.  10.  Extended  scope  for 
the  training  and  employment  of  local  European  youths.^ 

In  this  case  economies  of  not  less  than  £10,000  per  annum  were  es- 
timated. This  would  result  from  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  head- 
quarters posts  in  the  Tanganyika  service,  savings  in  general  staff,  and 
the  use  of  common  forms. 

Because  it  was  not  possible  to  foresee  equivalent  savings  if  new 
mechanisms  of  government  were  created,  less  enthusiasm  was  evinced 
here.  Estimates  of  the  administrative  costs  of  closer  political  union 
conflicted.  On  the  one  hand  proponents  could  point  to  unified  dip- 
lomatic services,  unified  trade  offices  overseas,  centralized  planning, 
bulk  purchasing,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  all  estimates 
pointed  toward  an  increased  cost  of  government  at  a  time  of  depres- 
sion. Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, feared  the  extra  costs  of  closer  union  might  exceed  £50,000  per 
annum.^" 
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This  financial  picture,  among  other  factors,  so  disheartened  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  that  they  opposed  closer  union  almost 
uniformly.  Major  W.  C.  Lead,  representing  the  Tanganyika  settlers, 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  economic  advantages  of  closer  union  only 
insofar  as  additional  costs  were  not  involved,^^  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Hunter 
of  the  Uganda  Chamber  of  Commerce  went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  ex- 
penditures upon  a  High  Commissioner  as  in  the  "luxury"  category.^^ 
The  Joint  Committee  was  left  with  little  choice  but  to  reject  federation 
as  premature,  in  large  part  because  of  financial  objections. ^^  Thus 
federation  was  undermined  in  part  by  the  very  interests  which  sought 
it  for  economic  reasons,  for  they  were  motivated  also  by  financial  fears. 

The  second  economic  objective  emphasized  the  aspect  of  develop- 
ment. The  expansion  of  the  railway  system  is  a  case  in  point.  In  an 
area  as  underdeveloped  as  was  East  Africa  following  World  War  I, 
the  problem  of  building  an  efficient  railway  network  assumed  stagger- 
ing proportions.  This  problem  was  greatly  complicated  by  the  in- 
terlocking of  two  separate  railway  systems,  one  for  Kenya  and  Uganda 
and  the  other  for  Tanganyika.  In  the  post-war  period,  these  over- 
lapping systems  continued  to  compete  with  respect  to  goods,  services 
and  rates.  Such  competition  was  destructive  and  set  back  the  ex- 
pansion process  itself. 

Since  Tanganyika  was  a  British  mandate  and  since  Article  10  of  the 
mandate  permitted  a  customs,  fiscal  or  administrative  union  or  feder- 
ation with  adjacent  territories  under  its  sovereignty  or  control,  local 
authorities  naturally  wished  to  implement  this  provision  with  respect 
to  the  railroads.  An  experienced  railroad  man,  C.  L.  N.  Felling,  was 
appointed  the  General  Manager  of  the  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railroad; 
loans  amounting  to  £10,000  were  guaranteed  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment under  the  East  Africa  Guaranteed  Loan  Act;  and  construction 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace. 

However,  there  was  still  inadequate  planning  and  the  lines  contin- 
ued their  harmful  competition.  In  fact,  through  expansion  this  type 
of  competition  threatened  to  grow  worse.  The  extended  branch  lines 
tended  more  and  more  to  overlap  and  vie  for  the  business  of  the  area. 
Therefore  it  was  with  some  sense  of  urgency  that  the  cry  went  up  for 
railroad  planning  and  coordination.  Felling  warned  the  Kenya  Leg- 
islative Council  that  "unless  some  central  authority  for  railway 
matters  in  East  Africa  is  established  fairly  soon,  we  shall  find  it  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  competition  between  the  railways. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  competition  for  traffic  at  given 
points,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  well-considered  policy  in  con- 
nection with  development ;  an  urgent  need  also  for  a  central  authority 
to  face  and  reconcile  administrative  and  executive  differences,  to  in- 
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augurate  and  press  forward  action  towards  standardization  in  legis- 
lation and  working  regulations  and  working  conditions  and  railway 
appliances,  uniformity  of  principles  of  railway  finance,  railway  rates 
and  other  matters  of  importance  to  the  three  East  African  territories, 
in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  fatal  for  us  to  develop  on  separate 
lines."  1^ 

Echoed  Hilton  Young:  "We  are  witnessing  at  the  present  time  an 
almost  humiliating  lack  of  reasonable  forethought  in  organization  in 
the  development  of  the  three  transport  systems  for  the  three  territories 
without  any  single  mind."  ^^  These  and  other  observers  could  see  no 
reason  to  prolong  separate  and  overlapping  railway  systems;  they 
sought  to  substitute  in  their  stead  one  centrally-planned  system  using 
standardized  equipment. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  economic 
problems  such  as  the  railways  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  main  stream 
of  politics  in  a  multi-racial  area  such  as  East  Africa.  Political  com- 
plications cast  a  light  even  upon  the  problems  of  railway  administra- 
tion and  development.  Accusations,  for  example,  were  aired  before 
the  Hilton  Young  Commission  to  the  effect  that  unduly  high  rates 
were  charged  on  cotton  from  Uganda  and  unduly  low  rates  on  maize 
from  the  highland  areas  of  Kenya. ^^  This  implied  the  taxation  of 
Africans  to  the  benefit  of  Europeans.  The  accusation  was  repeated 
by  Mr.  Kayamba  of  Tanganyika  before  the  Joint  Committee  of  Par- 
liament. "If  there  is  going  to  be  amalgamation  of  Tanganyika  rail- 
ways with  Kenya,"  he  asked,  "will  not  the  natives  be  charged  high 
rates  on  their  produce  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  rates  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  European  plantations  or  planters  generally?"  ^'^  The  an- 
swer given  by  Tyson  of  the  Kenya  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  hardly 
reassuring.  He  frankly  admitted  that  the  policy  of  the  Kenya  and 
Uganda  Railroad  was  bound  up  with  a  definite  policy  of  white  settle- 
ment. Rates  were  influenced  by  reason  of  that  policy.  As  for  effects 
on  Uganda,  he  stated:  "At  one  time  undoubtedly  Uganda  suffered 
rather  hardly,  because  we  were  protecting  certain  products  like  dairy 
products,  and  we  were  literally  unable  to  supply  them,  so  that  they 
were  deprived  of  those  products."  ^^  Such  admissions  highlighted  the 
difficulties  which  spread  themselves  around  even  the  most  non-political 
of  activities  in  an  area  of  racial  pluralism. 

Besides  economics,  the  other  main  interest  inspiring  the  proponents 
of  federalism  in  the  period  between  the  World  Wars  was  the  desire  for 
political  safeguards.  This  desire  took  many  forms,  but  the  common 
denominator  of  each  group  was  insecurity.  Thus  the  settlers  dreamed 
of  a  White  Dominion,  feared  the  advent  of  a  Labor  Government,  felt 
uncertain  over  the  mandate,  and  were  concerned  with  respect  to  pri- 
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vate  investment.  These  feelings  of  uncertainty  were  compounded  by 
group  relationships  on  the  local  scene.  The  Europeans  knew  they 
would  always  be  a  minority  in  a  world  oriented  toward  majority  rule. 
The  Africans,  awakening  to  the  inner  potentialities  of  Western  ideals, 
sought  time  to  develop  their  aptitude  for  the  mechanics  of  Western 
politics.  Under  these  circumstances,  federalism  could  hardly  remain 
above  partisanship.  It  could  not  distribute  power  and  security  to  all 
groups  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Hence  it  was  opposed  by  each  racial 
interest  as  soon  as  that  interest  felt  threatened  by  the  particular  form 
of  federalism  which  was  advocated.  Thus  federalism,  which  was  in- 
itially proposed  in  part  for  security  reasons,  became  in  time  a  symbol 
oi  insecurity  throughout  East  Africa. 

Another  factor  was  the  overseas  investors'  fear  of  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  mandate.^^  Thus  federation  was  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  stabilization  for  business  investments  in  general,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  closer  union  might  encourage  capital  investment  by  giving 
greater  security .^^^  The  effect  of  London's  inaction  on  closer  union, 
declared  Captain  H.  E.  Schwartze,  "has  necessarily  been  enormously 
to  increase  the  economic  and  political  diflBculties  with  which  this  coun- 
try is  faced,"  ^^  and  he  cited  railways  and  research  as  two  activities 
which  were  particularly  affected  by  resistance  on  the  part  of  overseas 
investors.  Captain  Schwartze's  claims  are  now  a  commonplace,  but 
this  detracts  little  from  their  validity.  The  existence  of  a  secure  po- 
litical environment  is  a  prerequisite  for  attracting  private  capital. 
Any  instance  of  political  insecurity  is  likely  to  frighten  the  cautious 
investor  away.  However,  whether  or  not  federation  would  be  a  cure 
for  this  situation  is  another  question.  For  example,  to  federate  un- 
stable Jordan  with  unstable  Syria,  as  was  once  rumored,  would  hardly 
seem  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  desirable  area  for  investment  cap- 
ital.22 

Another  settler  fear,  that  of  a  Labor  Government,  is  almost  a  con- 
stant factor  on  the  East  African  scene.  Local  European  residents 
were  deeply  suspicious  of  any  control  exercised  by  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice. "Its  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  action  gives  rise  to  the  fear 
that  it  cannot  have  a  real  understanding  of  local  conditions  and  needs, 
and  the  doubt  is  always  present  that  unknown  forces  may  be  at  work 
to  influence  its  decisions  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  the  colonists."  ^^ 
These  suspicions  thickened  when  the  Labor  party  became  the  target 
of  the  settlers'  ire.  The  reasons  for  this  reaction  are  summarized  by 
Marjorie  Dilley:  "Dislike  of  Labor  Governments  is  accounted  for  by 
various  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  type  of  settler,  a  type  not 
usually  approving  the  Labor  Party  at  Home.  Labor  principles  do  not 
appeal  to  them  as  members  of  an  employing  class.    The  Labor  Party 
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has  not  agreed  with  them  on  local  labor  policy,  general  native  welfare, 
or  Indian  rights."  2* 

No  doubt  Labor  brought  on  some  of  this  antipathy  as  many  of  its 
outstanding  spokesmen  lampooned  the  Europeans  of  Kenya  as  play- 
boy aristocrats.  Labor  speakers  struck  hard  at  the  alleged  inequities 
of  life  overseas,  and  their  kinsmen  in  East  Africa  hit  back  with  venom 
— and  with  elaborate  plans  for  escape.  Thus  federation  was  seized 
upon.  If  it  could  expedite  the  day  of  responsible  government  in  Ken- 
ya and  if  it  could  hasten  the  time  when  all  of  East  Africa  might  be 
free  of  London's  interference  in  local  Native  affairs,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  support.  But  unless  they  got  these  concessions,  the  settlers 
sought  a  continuance  of  the  status  quo  in  spite  of  the  irritating  as- 
pects of  London's  authority. 

The  most  elaborate  of  all  settler  dreams  was  the  one  to  establish 
another  White  Dominion  in  East  Africa.  The  idea  was  necessarily 
vague,  for  a  numerically  preponderant  white  community  in  East  Af- 
rica was  hardly  conceivable.  What  was  really  intended,  of  course, 
was  the  extension  of  the  "British  way  of  life"  through  local  European 
leadership.  In  1925,  after  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Grigg  as 
Governor  of  Kenya,  Lord  Delamere's  ambitions  seemed  to  swell  to 
romantic  proportions.  He  promoted  the  three  unofficial  conferences 
of  settlers  from  all  over  British  East  Africa  in  order  to  solidify  "the 
white  ideal"  and  in  order  to  pool  their  resources  for  a  possible  show- 
down with  the  Colonial  Office.-^  Lord  Cranworth  relates  of  Lord 
Delamere  that:  "  He  envisaged  a  far  closer  union  between  our  East 
African  territories;  the  building  together  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tangan- 
yika, Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia  in  one  great  confederacy, 
with  its  capital  at  Nairobi."  ^^ 

These  efforts  had  the  objective  of  developing  a  new  Dominion,  a 
self-governing  state  directed  primarily  by  the  Europeans  of  Kenya.^'^ 
The  East  African  Standard  of  January  1,  1927,  was  quite  plain  to  this 
effect.  It  stated  that  in  the  formation  of  an  East  African  Dominion 
or  Federation  of  States,  "white  settlement  in  Kenya  must  play  a  ma- 
jor part.  We  have  in  this  country  the  only  developed  centre  of  West- 
ern civilization  in  the  territories,  and,  if  the  benefits  of  European  civ- 
ilization are  to  be  extended  to  East  Africa  as  a  whole,  the  centre  of 
the  group,  the  main  control  of  policy,  and  all  the  external  influences 
upon  European  and  native  policy  must  radiate  from  Kenya.  .  .  ."  ^^ 

Thus  a  crisis  over  federation  arose  as  the  settlers  attempted  to  safe- 
guard their  position  via  a  political  mechanism  of  wide  geographical  di- 
mensions. Had  conflicts  ol  interest  remained  localized  the  issue 
would  never  have  become  a  cause  celebre.  However,  by  proposing  a 
united  East  Africa  on  their  terms,  the  settlers  opened  the  door  to  dis- 
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cord  and  even  greater  uncertainty.  In  time,  tlie  atmosphere  of  un- 
certainty and  suspicion  became  so  unendurable  tliat  the  settlers  joined 
all  the  other  communities  of  East  Africa  in  opposing  the  various  pro- 
posals which  were  presented  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

It  is  with  this  background  in  view  that  Sir  Donald  Cameron's  re- 
mark that  "Closer  union  and  its  concealed  currents  represent  a  chap- 
ter in  my  life  in  Tanganyika  that  I  look  back  upon  with  entire  dis- 
taste. .  .  ."  '^^  takes  on  its  full  meaning.  His  implications  become 
clearer  when  judged  in  the  light  of  his  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Parliament.  The  net  was  thrown  over  Tanganyika  as 
well  as  Uganda,  he  told  the  Committee,  because  "the  native  policy 
which  was  inaugurated  in  Tanganyika  in  1925  would,  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  operate,  destroy  that  dream  of  a  Great  White  State."  '^^ 

The  proponents  of  a  White  Dominion  looked  at  Native  policy  in  a 
way  that  was  antithetic  to  the  practice  of  indirect  rule  through  in- 
digenous institutions,  such  as  Sir  Donald  was  implementing  in  Tan- 
ganyika ;  and  quite  naturally  he  attempted  to  expose  and  combat  these 
"concealed  currents"  within  the  larger  question  of  closer  union.  The 
Joint  Committee  ended  any  uncertainties  in  this  matter  by  rejecting 
for  the  time  being,  any  form  of  closer  union.  This  decision,  com- 
mented the  Economist,  closed  the  door  on  "the  very  dangerous  po- 
litical vision  ...  of  a  united  East  Africa  enjoying  dominion  status  as 
'a  White  Man's  Country.'  "  ^i 

The  federation  idea,  then,  was  encouraged  for  economic  reasons, 
but  the  real  impetus  evolved  from  its  potential  as  a  security  device. 
This  is  made  quite  clear  by  the  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
settler  community  when  federation  was  proposed  without  any  provis- 
ion for  a  European  elected  majority  on  the  Kenya  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. When  the  settlers  recognized  that  responsible  government  was 
out  of  the  question  for  a  long  time  to  come,  they  came  to  look  upon 
federation  as  a  symbol  of  insecurity,  thereby  negating  the  reason  for 
their  initial  support. 

But  it  is  crucial  to  note  that  insecurity  was  not  a  phenomenon 
among  the  European  settlers  alone.  It  affected  every  level  of  East 
African  society,  although  on  a  compartmentalized  basis.  This  was 
evident  enough  to  J.  H.  Oldham  of  the  Hilton  Young  Commission, 
who  told  the  Joint  Committee  that  "You  have  there  communities  with 
entirely  different  cultural  traditions  and  at  very  widely  separated 
stages  of  development,  and  if  they  are  to  get  together  you  must  re- 
move the  element  of  fear  which  exists  on  both  sides,  the  fear  on  the 
one  side  that  the  institutions  of  the  more  advanced  civilization  are  in 
danger  of  being  sacrificed  and  the  fear  on  the  other  side  of  domina- 
tion." ^^    Federation  was  merely  the  political  catalytic  agent  bringing 
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these  long-smoldering  anxieties  to  the  fore.  This  issue  crystallized 
the  latent  fears  of  each  community  and  paraded  their  mutual  suspi- 
cions before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  Under  these  conditions  the 
British  Government  could  pursue  no  other  course  but  to  maintain  its 
authority  until  the  tensions  of  East  African  society  relaxed. 

Such  were  the  primary  reasons  which  motivated  the  drive  for  fed- 
eration. With  this  in  mind  it  seems  most  useful  now  to  point  out  the 
reactions  to  the  idea  of  federation  in  East  Africa.  That  reasons  and 
reactions  overlap  should  hardly  seem  surprising  at  this  point.  With 
community  objectives  often  reproducing  themselves,  but  on  a  com- 
partmentalized basis,  what  tended  to  please  one  interest  group  al- 
most invariably  aroused  anxieties  among  the  others.  No  political 
solution  could  at  one  and  the  same  time  offer  each  group  safeguards, 
power,  and  responsibility  in  accordance  with  its  stage  of  develop- 
m.ent.  Rigid  group  insistence  on  such  incompatible  objectives  made 
compromise  virtually  impossible. 

Before  presenting  a  breakdown  of  community  reactions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stress  that  such  representations  are  necessarily  abstractions. 
No  community  has  a  homogeneous  attitude  on  political  problems  of 
such  magnitude  as  closer  union.  Account  has  already  been  taken  of 
the  struggle  in  official  circles  between  Sir  Donald  Cameron  and  the 
Governors  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  and  of  the  mixed  feelings  within  the 
European  community  toward  economic  and  political  union.  One 
other  factor  militated  against  homogeneous  community  attitudes — 
territorial  loyalties.  By  the  time  the  Hilton  Young  Commission  had 
made  its  investigations,  local  loyalties  had  already  become  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  East  Africa.  The  Commission  recognized  this 
and  concluded  that  public  opinion  in  the  territories  was  not  ready  for 
any  form  of  closer  union  which  delegated  substantial  powers  to  a  cen- 
tral authority:  "There  appears  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  each  territory 
that  there  are  differences  between  its  own  policy  and  that  of  the  other 
two,  while  there  exists  in  each  a  local  patriotism  which  is  jealous  lest 
undue  influence  should  be  obtained  over  its  destinies  by  a  supposedly 
stronger  neighbour.  We  believe  that  these  doubts  and  fears  are 
largely  based  on  misunderstandings;  but  they  are  none  the  less  real, 
and  must  be  taken  into  account."  ^^ 

Furthermore,  Tanganyika  settlers,  testifying  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  expressed  their  disinterest  in  the  more  local 
goals  sought  by  their  kinsmen  across  the  border.  In  particular,  they 
saw  little  advantage  to  themselves  in  a  European  unofficial  majority 
on  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council.^*  Such  seeming  unconcern  with 
the  deeply  felt  problems  of  their  neighbors  led  the  Joint  Committee  to 
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the  conclusion  that  while  a  growing  East  African  consciousness  was 
discernible,  "the  vast  majority  of  all  communities  are  still  primarily 
and  mainly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  their  particular  territories."  ^^ 
These  feelings  of  local  independence  were  expressed,  on  occasion,  in 
a  most  recalcitrant  way.  For  example,  a  Dar-es-Salaam  newspaper 
declared  in  1928: 

"We  strongly  oppose  any  hasty  movement  towards  any  form  of 
Closer  Union  which  will  tie  Tanganyika  to  Kenya  and  Uganda  only. 
We  see  very  plainly  that  the  politics  of  Kenya  are  short-sighted  and, 
to  our  view,  Opportunist,  and  there  is  a  great  danger  for  us  and  for 
East  Africa  in  the  pursuance  of  that  policy.  Kenya's  ideals  are  not 
based  upon  a  suflficient  study  of  Africa  itself  or  in  its  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  a  rapidly-changing  world  and  to  strengthen  them,  as  a 
Union  with  us  would  do,  would  be  ruinous  to  us  and  would  cost  both 
us  and  the  North  dear  when  we  go  to  bargain  with  our  sisters  of  the 
West  and  South.  Except  the  galling  of  the  Colonial  Office  yoke,  which 
must  be  borne  until  we  are  grown  up,  we  have  nothing  in  common 
with  Kenya  that  calls  for  an  immediate  Union.  .  .  .  We  have  much 
in  common  with  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  but  nothing  with 
Kenya,  and  Uganda."  ^^ 

Just  as  the  Europeans  of  East  Africa  hoped  to  spread  their  British 
traditions  by  federation,  they  also  feared  that  federation  might  put  an 
end  to  these  traditions  if  the  Europeans  were  swamped  by  the  numer- 
ically preponderant  Africans  and  Indians  around  them  and  in  their 
midst.The  settlers  feared  closer  union.  Lady  Cole  told  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, because  they  felt  their  position  as  colonists  might  be  endan- 
gered. ''^We  recognize  that  both  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  partly 
through  their  climate,  are  more  in  proportion  Native  States  than 
Kenya  is,  and  therefore  we  were  afraid  that  the  white  settlers'  point 
of  view  might  be  swamped."  ^^ 

The  Joint  Committee  of  Parliament,  as  noted  above,  placed  the 
prime  reason  for  European  opposition  to  closer  union  on  the  increase 
in  administrative  costs.^'^  Surely  this  was  an  important  factor,  but 
it  would  hardly  have  deterred  ambitious  men  like  Lord  Delamere,  who 
willingly  invested  huge  sums  to  promote  unofficial  inter-territorial 
conferences  and  who  backed  the  construction  of  a  first-class  Govern- 
ment House  at  Nairobi  in  hopes  that  it  might  become  a  future  cap- 
ital of  British  East  Africa.  At  a  time  of  depression  cost  is  certainly 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  the  reasons  for  a  latent  hostility  to 
closer  union  must  go  much  deeper.  To  start  with,  the  debates,  in- 
vestigations, and  reports  on  federation  reopened  two  potentially  ex- 
plosive issues — paramountcy  and  the  common  roll. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  neatly  included  a  statement  on  Native  par- 
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amountcy  in  Kenya  into  a  White  Paper  entitled  Indians  in  Kenya: 
"Primarily,  Kenya  is  an  African  territory  and  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment think  it  necessary  definitely  to  record  their  considered  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  the  African  natives  must  be  paramount,  and  that 
if,  and  when,  those  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  immigrant  races 
should  conflict,  the  former  should  prevail.  Obviously  the  interests 
of  the  other  communities,  European,  Indian  or  Arab,  must  severally  be 
safeguarded.  Whatever  the  circumstances  in  which  members  of  these 
communities  have  entered  Kenya,  there  will  be  no  drastic  action  or 
reversal  of  measures  already  introduced.  .  .  .  But  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Kenya,  His  Majesty's  Government  regard  themselves  as  exer- 
cising a  trust  on  behalf  of  the  African  population,  and  they  are  unable 
to  delegate  or  share  this  trust,  the  object  of  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  native  races."  ^^ 

Amery  specifically  adhered  to  this  policy  in  his  1927  Command 
Paper,  Future  Policy  in  Regard  to  Eastern  Ajrica,'^^  and  the  Hilton 
Young  Commission,  which  was  authorized  by  this  Paper,  attempted 
to  establish  the  paramountcy  of  Native  interests  by  placing  as  the 
first  charge  on  any  territory  the  "creation  and  preservation  of  a  field 
for  the  full  development  of  native  life."  Government,  having  created 
this  field,  "has  the  duty  to  devote  all  available  resources  to  assisting 
the  natives  to  develop  within  it."  ^^  Immigrants  are  to  be  permitted 
and  even  encouraged  if  they  are  likely  to  assist  African  advancement. 
In  line  with  this  policy,  the  Hilton  Young  Commission  concluded  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  responsible  government  in  East  Africa 
until  the  Natives  themselves  could  share  in  the  government.^^  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  five  Eur- 
opeans nominated  to  represent  Native  interests  be  replaced  with  "suit- 
able natives"  as  soon  as  the  latter  became  available.^^  Lord  Pass- 
field  accepted  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  declaration  that  African  in- 
terests must  be  paramount  and  adopted  the  Hilton  Young  Commis- 
sion's interpretation  of  it  "as  a  general  statement  of  a  matter  in  which 
a  more  precise  definition  is  difiBcult  of  achievement."  ^^ 

Although  British  policy  on  paramountcy  had  been  asserted  in  1923, 
it  was  not  to  become  a  significant  issue  in  East  African  politics  until 
after  the  Report  of  the  Hilton  Young  Commission  was  published  in 
January,  1929.  Then,  in  June,  1930,  it  received  ofiicial  sanction  at 
the  hands  of  the  Labor  Colonial  Secretary.  It  was  Lord  Passfield's 
restatement  of  paramountcy  which  transformed  it  from  a  vague  term 
into  an  immediate  threat.  The  settlers  reacted  with  emotion.  In 
July,  1930,  the  Kenya  Convention  of  Associations  unanimously  re- 
jected Lord  Passfield's  proposals  for  closer  union,  because  para- 
mountcy, as  enunciated  in  the  Memorandum  on  Native  policy,  seemed 
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objectionable,  because  past  pledges  were  broken,  and  because  the  pro- 
gress of  white  civilization  in  East  Africa  was  threatened.^^ 

Paramountcy  came  to  symbolize  danger  to  many  of  the  white  set- 
tlers, despite  Lord  Passfield's  assurances  that  the  term  was  used  to 
secure  continuity  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  White  Paper  and  the 
Hilton  Young  Report.^^  Elspeth  Huxley,  an  eloquent  spokesman  for 
the  white  settler  point  of  view,  throws  some  insight  upon  this:  "Fear 
lay  behind  the  colonists'  agitation  against  the  Labour  Government's 
pronouncements  in  1930.  Fear  led  them  to  exaggerate  the  meaning  of 
the  memorandum  on  native  policy,  to  detect  innuendoes  in  every  sen- 
tence. It  was  fear  that  prompted  them  in  the  first  place  to  ask  for 
political  powers  which  reason  should  have  told  them  were  still  beyond 
their  reach."  ^^ 

A  second  potentially  explosive  issue  reopened  by  the  struggle  over 
federation  was  the  common  roll  for  Europeans  and  Indians  in  Kenya. 
These  communities  struggled  over  three  interrelated  issues  during  the 
1920's — segregation,  settlement  in  the  "White  Highlands,"  and  the 
equal  franchise.  The  franchise  question  proved  the  most  thorny  and 
is  the  most  related  to  the  issues  of  this  chapter. 

Several  factors  must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  the  Indian  commu- 
nity outnumbered  the  Europeans  by  approximately  two  to  one.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Indian  demand  for  equality  was  inter- 
preted by  the  settlers  as  "a  step  to  complete  supremacy."  ^^  Second, 
although  the  Europeans  and  the  Indians  resented  being  classified  as 
immigrants,  they  both  appealed  to  their  home  governments  for  sup- 
port. This  caused  a  considerable  clash  of  interest  within  the  British 
Government  between  the  India  service  on  the  one  hand  and  those  with 
ties  to  the  British  community  of  East  Africa  on  the  other  hand.  This 
conflict  was  projected  upon  the  international  scene  as  well,  where  it 
was  a  source  of  embarrassment.  For  example,  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence of  1921  recognized  that  "there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  po- 
sition of  India  as  an  equal  member  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  ex- 
istence of  disabilities  upon  British  Indians  lawfully  domiciled  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  Empire."  "^^  Yet  the  Colonial  Secretary  observed  that 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  "has  to  be  very  carefully  and  gradually 
applied  because  intense  local  feelings  are  excited,"  and  in  this  he  re- 
ferred particularly  to  Kenya.^"  No  wonder  that  the  elected  members 
of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  became  convinced  on  a  later  occa- 
sion that  "Kenya  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Imperial  Government."  "^^ 

Some  highlights  on  the  controversy  in  the  early  1920's  are  necessary 
as  background  to  the  role  this  issue  played  in  the  federation  contro- 
versy.   By  1921  there  were  eleven  elected  Europeans  and  two  elected 
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Indians  in  addition  to  the  official  members  on  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Kenya.  The  Indian  members  were  elected  on  a  communal  basis, 
i.e.  by  the  Indian  electorate  as  a  group.  This  was  particularly  of- 
fensive to  the  Indian  residents  of  Kenya,  who  placed  pressure  on  His 
Majesty's  Government  by  way  of  the  Indian  Government  in  New 
Delhi.  The  British  settlers  reacted  by  sending  a  delegation  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  order  to  present  their  case  for  a  continuation  of 
separate  voting  by  communities.  As  a  consequence,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous build-up  of  pressure  in  London.  The  Colonial  Office  acted 
to  relieve  Indian  pressure  by  replacing  the  two  elected  Indians  on  the 
Legislative  Council  with  four,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Governor. 
This  satisfied  no  one.  Then,  in  September,  1922,  the  Wood-Winter- 
ton  Committee  (consisting  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Wood,  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Lord  Winterton,  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  India)  released  its  "bombshell."  ^^  The  "Wood-Winter- 
ton  agreement"  proposed  a  common  electoral  roll  and  a  non-discrim- 
inatory property  and  educational  test  which  was  to  be  so  arranged  as 
to  enfranchise  only  ten  percent  of  the  Indian  electorate.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  would  retain  its  official  majority,  and  it  would  have  an 
unofficial  membership  of  seven  Europeans  and  four  Indians. 

The  settlers'  reaction  to  this  "agreement"  was  choleric.  It  was  con- 
demned as  a  mockery  of  past  pledges,  as  an  open  door  to  Indian  pre- 
dominance on  the  Legislative  Council,  and  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Af- 
rican to  the  contamination  of  "the  vices  of  Oriental  civilization."  ^^ 
Schemes  of  direct  resistance  were  hatched  by  the  aggrieved  European 
residents  of  Kenya.  Plans  were  drawn  up  to  seize  the  transport  and 
communications  facilities  and  to  kidnap  the  Governor.  As  reports  of 
these  activities  reached  London,  the  Colonial  Office  became  uneasy. 
New  discussions  were  opened  with  both  the  settler  and  Indian  dele- 
gations in  London,  and,  as  a  precautionary  move,  the  H.M.S.  "Co- 
lombo" was  moored  at  Kilindini  harbor.^* 

As  a  consequence  of  these  extensive  discussions,  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary issued  a  White  Paper  which  firmly  laid  down  the  Government's 
plan  for  a  "settlement"  in  Kenya.^^  As  might  be  expected,  each  side 
was  far  from  pleased.  But  then  there  was  little  that  either  group 
could  do  in  the  face  of  a  determined  Imperial  authority.  The  more 
rebellious  settlers  might  continue  to  allude  to  "a  right  of  revolution," 
but  the  threat  could  only  be  of  limited  significance  in  such  a  mixed 
society  as  Kenya.  In  essence,  European  power  rested  on  the  backing 
of  London.  Hence  to  risk  an  open  breach  with  the  British  Govern- 
m.ent  seemed  a  little  preposterous,  that  is,  unless  the  settlers  received 
direct  aid  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  memorandum,  Indians  in  Kenya,  set  the 
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basis  for  Indian-European  relations  for  a  long  time  to  come.    The 
common  roll  was  definitely  ruled  out  in  favor  of  a  communal  system 
of  representation.     If  the  common  roll  were  adopted,  according  to  the 
reasoning  in  the  memorandum,  elections  would  center  on  racial  issues, 
and  this  would  intensify  differences  rather  than  encourage  an  identity 
of  opinions  along  trans-racial  lines.     No  candidate  could,  under  such 
conditions,  "stand  as  an  advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  other  race 
without  sacrificing  the  support  of  his  own."    This  led  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  the  conclusion  that  a  communal  roll  for  the  Indian,  Eu- 
ropean, Arab,  and  later  the  African,  communities  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned.     Henceforth,  the  Indian  community,  which 
was  permitted  a  wider  franchise  than  previously,  would  be  represented 
on  the  Legislative  Council   by   five   members.     Provision  was   also 
made  for  one  elected  Arab  and  for  one  European  missionary,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor,  to  represent  African  interests."^    The  Indians 
had  been  dealt  a  decisive  defeat  on  this  issue,  and  it  was  not  until 
1927  that  they  accepted  the  fait  accompli  and  participated  in  the 
elections  for  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  a  communal  basis. 
The  issue  of  the  common  roll  for  Indians  and  Europeans  became 
intertwined  with  the  question  of  federation  when  the  Hilton  Young 
Commission  concluded  that  "the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  common  roll 
on  an  equal  franchise  with  no  discrimination  between  the  races.    It 
is  at  the  same  time  clear  that  this  ideal  can  be  realized  only  by  con- 
sent, and  that  the  consent  of  the  European  community  can  only  be  ob- 
tained if  they  are  given  a  feeling  of  security  that  their  interests  and 
institutions  are  not  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  mere  num- 
bers of  the  other  communities.     Such  security  cannot  be  provided  on 
the  basis  of  adult  suffrage.     The  first  step,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
be  that  before  new  franchise  qualifications  are  fixed,  the  High  Com- 
missioner should  institute  a  test  census  or  some  other  form  of  enquiry 
to  ascertain  for  each  constituency  the  approximate  number  of  persons 
of  each  racial  community  possessing  the  proposed  qualifications  ,  .  . 
The  figures  should  then  be  laid  before  the  leaders  of  both  communi- 
ties,  and   fresh   attempts  made  to   see   whether   agreement   can   be 
reached  in  regard  to  a  question  which  has  hitherto  kept  the  races 
apart."  ^^ 

The  European  community  manifested  "very  strong  objection"  to 
a  revival  of  this  issue.^^  Adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  common  roll 
was  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  White  Paper  of  1923  and  of  Amery's 
pledge  in  1927.^^  Their  objections  increased  when  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment declared,  in  its  memorandum  presented  to  Parliament  on 
closer  union  in  East  Africa:  "With  regard  to  the  franchise  for  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Kenya,  His  Majesty's  Government  are  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  common  roll  is  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  and  attained,  with  an  equal  franchise  of  a  civilization  or 
education  character  open  to  all  races.  They  have  not,  however,  suf- 
ficient evidence  before  them  either  from  a  political  or  geographical 
standpoint  to  say  in  what  manner  this  desirable  end  can  be  reached. 
In  these  circumstances  His  Majesty's  Government  propose  that  an 
enquiry  should  be  undertaken  by  the  High  Commissioner,  when  ap- 
pointed, as  to  what  is  the  most  practicable  action  to  be  taken  in  this 
direction  in  the  immediate  future."  ^" 

Once  closer  union  was  joined  to  the  common  roll  (as  well  as  to 
African  paramountcy),  it  lost  all  of  its  appeal  for  the  settlers.  It 
became  anathema,  a  threat  to  white  civilization  in  East  Africa.  Thus 
Lord  Francis  Scott,  the  most  prominent  settler  to  appear  before  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Parliament,  opened  his  testimony  with  a  sweeping 
denunciation  of  the  common  roll  for  the  Indian,  African,  or  Arab. 
''What  we  want  more  than  anything  else,"  he  told  the  Committee, 
"is  a  few  years  of  stability  in  order  that  the  various  roots  may  have  a 
chance  to  grow,  during  which  time  there  must  be  continuity  of  policy 
and  a  concentration  on  those  administrative  and  economic  problems 
that  face  us  rather  than  any  constitutional  or  political  changes."  *^ 
At  this  point  political  change  meant  "great  insecurity"  to  the  settlers.*^ 
Hence  they  dropped  their  visions  of  a  "Great  White  State"  and  re- 
verted to  their  earlier  position  of  opposition  to  federation. 

Another  cause  of  European  insecurity  was  a  fear  of  being  sacrificed 
to  Imperial  interests.  In  the  eyes  of  practical  British  politicians,  the 
colony  of  Kenya,  with  its  European  population  of  approximately  12,- 
500  in  1926,  could  hardly  be  a  match  for  giant  India — at  least  as  a 
market  for  imports  and  exports.  India,  after  all,  was  the  jewel  of 
the  Empire  because  of  its  enormous  potentialities  for  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  European  experiment  in  Kenya  was  too  embryonic  and 
insignificant  to  pose  a  challenge  of  interests.  Thus  the  settlers  em- 
barassed  the  metropole  with  their  intransigence  on  the  so-called  "In- 
dian question."  But  by  remaining  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  British 
lion,  they  tempted  the  beast  to  wag  his  tail.  One  determined  shake 
and  the  lion  could  have  seriously  undermined  white  interests  in  Kenya. 
Therefore,  the  adamant  settlers  lived  in  no  little  uncertainty  as  to 
their  future.  His  Majesty's  Government  might  some  day  find  their 
price  too  high,  and  the  consequences  would  be  dire.  The  Europeans 
of  Kenya,  reported  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  feared  that  their  interests 
would  be  sacrificed  "in  order  to  bring  the  policy  of  that  Colony  into 
line  with  a  policy  suitable  for  Uganda  and  certain  parts  of  Tangan- 
yika." ^  Such  a  policy  would  have  eased  the  path  to  federation,  but 
not  to  the  kind  of  federation  the  settlers  wanted. 
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Still  another  cause  of  anxiety  within  the  white  community  was  ian 
uneasiness  over  the  continuance  of  white  settlement.  The  White 
Paper  of  1923  had  asserted  that  if  Native  and  immigrant  interests 
conflicted,  the  former  should  prevail.  His  Majesty's  Government  was 
exercising  a  trust  on  behalf  of  the  Africans,  the  object  of  which  was 
defined  as  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  Native  races.^* 
What  did  this  mean  with  respect  to  further  white  immigration  into 
Kenya?  What  if  European  immigration  arrested  Native  advance- 
ment? The  Hilton  Young  Commission  was  forthright  in  its  answer. 
Their  Report  stated  that  if,  after  having  devoted  all  available  re- 
sources to  assisting  African  development  along  the  lines  of  Native  life, 
"there  appears  to  be  room  for  immigrant  settlers — still  more  if  these 
are  likely  to  assist  the  advancement  of  the  natives — then  immigra- 
tion can  be  permitted  and  even  encouraged."  *^ 

This  statement  reaffirmed  settler  fears  that  federation  might  mean 
the  end  of  white  immigration  into  Eastern  Africa.  Sir  Samuel  Wil- 
son stated  on  his  return  to  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  Hilton  Young 
Report  had  caused  no  little  doubt  and  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  most 
sections  of  the  community.  "The  elected  members  rightly  or  wrongly 
regarded  the  Report  as  implying  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  policy 
of  white  settlement  in  East  Africa.  .  .  ."  *^^  The  representatives  of  the 
elected  members  of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  declared  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  on  May  5,  1929,  that,  "no  scheme  is 
likely  to  find  general  acceptance  in  Kenya  unless  accompanied  by  an 
unequivocal  declaration  by  the  Imperial  Government  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  scope  for  further  white  colonization  without  native  interests 
being  jeopardized.  .  .  ."^'^ 

The  importance  of  this  issue  can  be  seen  in  its  effect  upon  the 
settlers'  (particularly  Lord  Delamere's)  determination  not  to  press 
for  federation  when  representatives  of  the  European  community 
were  called  upon  to  testify  before  the  Joint  Committee  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Cranworth  commented  on  this  decision:  "Indeed  it  [the  great 
federation  idea}  had  been  killed  by  the  various  Commissions  and 
White  Papers  which  had  largely  sought  to  make  of  it  a  means  to 
fetter  and  destroy  white  settlement  in  Kenya.  A  Labour  Government 
was  in  power,  and  they  were  unfriendly,  though  in  the  kindest  way, 
to  every  white  aspiration  in  Kenya."  *^ 

Therefore,  although  federation  was  desired  by  the  settlers  as  a  se- 
curity mechanism,  it  was  also  feared  for  the  security  reasons  just  men- 
tioned. The  shadings  of  meaning  embedded  in  each  plan  for  fed- 
eration thus  assumed  prime  importance  from  the  settler  (and  other) 
points  of  view.  Each  emphasis  brought  a  particular  set  of  security 
factors  into  operation.     There  was  one  constant  factor  throughout, 
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however.  This  involved  the  settler  demand  for  an  unofficial  European 
majority  on  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council.  In  effect,  this  became 
virtually  the  determinant  factor  in  settler  opinion  formation.  Only 
responsible  government  by  the  white  settlers  themselves  meant  real 
security  to  the  Europeans  of  Kenya.  Thus,  a  government  which  de- 
pended upon  multi-group  coordination,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Hilton  Young  Commission,  would  be  regarded  by  Europeans  as  a 
source  of  continual  insecurity. 

That  a  white  majority  on  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  was  a 
fundamental  prerequisite  for  European  support  for  federation  is 
readily  demonstrable.  When  Lord  Delamere  decided  to  come  out  for 
federation  in  1925,  he  set  an  unofficial  majority  on  the  Kenya  Legis- 
lative Council  as  the  price  for  settler  cooperation.*^^  Later,  in  an 
election  speech  of  January,  1927,  he  was  more  explicit:  "But  it  will  not 
help  [Tanganyika]  or  the  cause  of  civilizing  influences  in  Eastern 
Africa  to  tie  her  to  Kenya  if  Kenya's  own  constitution  is  still  founded 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  an  official  majority  subject  to  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  day.  It  is  a  vital  necessity  to  any 
scheme  of  coordination  based,  for  the  present  at  least,  on  the  radiation 
of  civilization  from  Kenya  that  we  should  have  a  free  Council  here — 
a  Council  where  officials,  missionaries,  settlers  and  merchants  are  free 
to  express  their  opinions.  And  the  only  way  you  can  get  this  is  by 
having  on  your  Legislative  Council  a  European  elected  majority  over 
all  parties."  '^'^ 

Similarly,  it  was  urged  on  the  Hilton  Young  Commission  that  "fed- 
eration should  be  no  bar  to  the  natural  political  progress  of  Kenya 
towards  self-government,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  grant  to 
the  Colony  of  a  new  constitution  providing  for  a  European  unofficial 
majority  of  members."  Moreover,  it  was  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  "Kenya  is  not  prepared  to  enter  into  any  federation  scheme  unless 
she  is  granted  a  step  towards  self-government."  '^^ 

For  most  of  the  settlers,  then,  self-government  was  the  main  ob- 
jective and  federation  a  supplementary  objective.  The  scuttling  of 
federation  by  the  Europeans  of  Kenya  in  1930,  after  responsible  gov- 
ernment had  been  placed  clearly  beyond  their  grasp,  throws  a  search- 
ing light  on  their  scale  of  preferences.  For  them  federation  seemed 
almost  a  concession  to  the  larger  goal  of  self-rule.  It  placed  a  more 
acceptable  binding  around  a  book  which  had  to  be  presented  to  both 
the  British  public  and  the  League  of  Nations  for  approval.  But  an 
air  of  bargaining  seemed  almost  to  transcend  the  pages  of  this  work. 
Closer  union  proposals,  wrote  Sir  Edward  Grigg,  "do  in  fact  with- 
draw considerable  powers  from  the  Government  and  Legislature  of 
Kenya  or  superimpose  upon  them  an  authority  with  over-riding  powers 
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.  .  .  and  .  .  .  some  constitutional  security  may  reasonably  be  claimed 
by  the  European  population  as  an  offset  to  the  rights  which  it  will  be 
surrendering  under  the  Closer  Union  proposals  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment." '^2 

With  their  primary  objective  of  self-government  attained,  the 
settlers  of  Kenya  might  well  have  turned  to  the  possibilities  offered  by 
federation — diffusing  their  influence,  political,  economic  and  cultural, 
throughout  East  Africa.  Here  is  where  the  two  security  media  (self- 
government  on  a  local  basis  and  federation)  seem  to  coalesce.  The 
first  is  dictated  by  such  fears  as  that  of  "swamping"  and  the  "tension 
which  comes  upon  small  and  isolated  British  communities  when  once 
they  feel  that  their  future,  amid  millions  of  a  backward  civilization,  is 
held  in  fee  by  a  distant  and  autocratic  power."  ^^  The  second  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  first.  For  an  isolated  community  can  never  feel 
secure  unless  it  can  at  least  participate  in,  if  not  shape,  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the  region  in  which  it  subsides.  The  Europeans  of  Kenya 
struggled  to  radiate  their  influence  from  a  secure  home  base  in  the 
highlands.  Their  efforts  to  secure  self-government  and  federation  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  themselves  were  aspects  of  this  drive  to  gain 
security  by  spreading  influence.  In  this,  they  were  thwarted  by  their 
kinsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  factor  which  accounts  in  part  for 
their  hostility  to  outside  opinions  even  while  depending  upon  them. 

The  reaction  of  the  articulate  African  community  to  the  federation 
proposals  was  only  less  complex  than  the  European  reaction  because 
there  were  fewer  cross-currents  within  the  community  itself  on  this 
issue.  Theirs  was  by  no  means  a  simple  rejection  of  federation,  but 
rather  a  wariness  toward  federation  proposals  at  that  time.  That 
some  Africans  took  into  account  the  economic  advantages  of  federation 
has  been  observed  previously,^'*  but  what  they  also  took  into  account 
from  the  very  first  proposal  of  federation  was  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
insulating  such  common  economic  and  administrative  services  from 
the  political  environment  in  which  they  operated. 

At  least  four  principal  African  fears  are  discernible  on  the  federation 
issue — fear  of  domination,  fear  of  their  own  unpreparedness,  fear  of 
non-ofiicial  and  official  European  solidarity,  and  fear  of  a  more  re- 
strictive Native  policy.     Each  of  these  fears  will  be  examined  in  turn. 

The  Africans,  particularly  of  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  feared  that 
federation  would  facilitate  domination  by  the  Europeans  of  Kenya. 
Federation,  along  with  the  drive  for  a  white  unofficial  majority  on  the 
Kenya  Legislative  Council,  was  viewed  as  an  offensive,  and  not  a  de- 
fensive, European  device. 

Before  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  Parliament,  witness  after  wit- 
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ness  testified  to  the  prevailing  African  fear  of  European  domination 
through  federation.  All  three  African  delegates  of  Tanganyika — 
Chief  Makwaia,  Mwami  Francis  Lwamugira,  and  Hugh  Kayaraba — 
expressed  their  fears  of  union  with  Kenya  and  Uganda.  Explained 
Lwamugira,  "the  laws  of  Tanganyika  may  be  infected  by  the  laws  of 
Kenya  or  the  laws  of  Uganda."  '^^  This  was  expanded  upon  by  the 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  for  Tanganyika,  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Philip  E. 
IVIitchell,  who  observed  that  the  Tanganyika  Africans  felt  that  closer 
union  with  Kenya  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  their  status  and 
privileges  to  that  of  the  Kenya  African.  According  to  Mitchell,  the 
Africans  of  Tanganyika  feared  an  extension  of  fingerprint  regulations, 
a  loss  of  their  lands,  and  a  prohibition  on  their  rights  to  raise  coffee. 
It  was  said  to  him  on  many  occasions  that,  "Any  Closer  Union  with 
Kenya  will  mean  the  uprooting  of  our  coffee."  "^^ 

These  fears  of  European  dominance  were  expressed  by  delegations 
to  the  Joint  Select  Committee  from  the  other  territories  as  well. 
Kosiya  Labwoni  informed  the  Joint  Committee  that  "we,  in  Busoga, 
fear  that  if  Uganda  Protectorate  is  joined  together  with  Kenya  and 
Tanganyika,  European  settlers  may  come  into  Busoga  and  take  away 
our  land  from  us."''"^  And  Gerald  Maxwell,  the  Chief  Native  Com- 
missioner for  the  previous  ten  years  in  Kenya,  felt  "quite  definitely" 
that  the  Africans  of  Kenya  were  "a  little  suspicious  of  any  Closer 
Union  which  might  increase  the  power  of  rule  of  the  .  .  .  white  set- 
tlers." "^8 

In  the  light  of  such  testimony  the  Joint  Committee  was  virtually 
propelled  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  "a  very  definite  reluctance, 
expressed  by  the  native  witnesses  from  Tanganyika  and  Uganda,  to 
be  more  intimately  associated  with  Kenya  as  they  know  of  it  by  hear- 
say today."  "^^ 

The  Africans  feared  federation  because  of  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic unpreparedness.  They  realized  their  lack  of  preparation  and 
wished  to  forestall  a  basic  constitutional  change  until  they  could  meet 
the  European  and  Indian  communities  on  a  more  nearly  equal  basis. 
Mr.  Apindi  of  Kenya  was  quite  emphatic  on  this  point:  "With  regard 
to  the  High  Commissioner  himself,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  time 
for  a  High  Commissioner  in  our  country,  because  we  are  still  back- 
ward. How  can  we  work  with  him?  .  .  .  We  are  far  away  from  our 
Government,  and  we  do  not  yet  understand  how  the  Government  is 
making  our  laws,  the  laws  that  affect  us.  They  are  making  them  with- 
out our  being  consulted,  and  we  want  to  understand  this  first  before  we 
get  any  further."  ^^ 

What  the  Africans  of  Kenya  want,  asserted  Chief  Koinange  Mbiu, 
"is  not  some  higher  authority,  but  somebody  who  will  help  them  to 
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grow  up  while  they  are  yet  children,  so  that  they  can  speak  frankly 
and  have  direct  communications  with  a  High  Commission  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  High  Commissioner  to  be  appointed."  *^  Each  of 
these  men  sought  African  progress;  once  that  was  achieved,  there 
would  be  time  enough  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  federation  idea. 

The  Africans  also  feared  non-ofl5cial  and  official  European  solidarity, 
or,  put  more  simply,  they  were  apprehensive  about  the  influence  of 
prominent  settlers  in  the  inner  sanctums  of  the  official  community. 
When  the  observer  takes  into  account  the  similarities  of  taste,  outlook, 
habit,  and  experience  of  the  settlers  and  His  Majesty's  civil  servants, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  roots  of  African  suspicion  on  this  score.  To  be 
sure,  many  a  civil  servant,  such  as  Sir  Donald  Cameron,  has  remained 
free  of  the  African's  distrust  in  this  matter,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
some  settler  suspicion  as  a  consequence.  If  an  African  should  read 
Lord  Cranworth's  account  of  life  in  Kenya  during  these  times  and 
learn  that  "D.  [Lord  Delamere}  and  Coryndon  [the  Governor}  worked 
together  in  perfect  amity  till  the  latter's  untimely  death,"  ^^  he  would 
be  likely  to  feel  his  suspicions  confirmed.  In  truth,  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  any  civil  servant  to  remain  above  the  suspicions  of  every 
community  in  a  plural  society. 

African  fears  of  settler  accessibility  to  the  inner  halls  of  government, 
should  Lord  Passfield's  scheme  of  closer  union  be  implemented,  were 
presented  to  the  Joint  Committee  most  colorfully  by  Chief  Koinange 
Mbiu.  The  Chief  said  that  "if  there  was  a  High  Commissioner,  what 
they  [were]  afraid  of  [was]  that  all  that  would  happen  would  be  that 
people  like  Lord  Delamere  would  get  the  ear  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  so."  *^  Chief  Koinange 
said  that  the  reason  "why  he  would  fear  that  Lord  Delamere  (using 
that  as  a  term  for  the  unofficial  people,  that  is  to  say  the  representa- 
tives of  the  settlers)  would  get  the  ear  of  the  High  Commissioner  too 
much,  and  the  reason  why  he  would  be  afraid  of  such  advice  [was] 
that  after  all  they  [were]  in  the  position  of  owning  the  land  upon 
which  the  natives  were  formerly  living,  and  a  man  like  Lord  Dela- 
mere .  .  .  could  not  possibly  have  any  helpful  advice  as  regards  native 
affairs,  or  understand  the  conditions  for  the  native  reserves,  where  he, 
as  a  Native  Chief,  [was]  in  charge."  ^'^ 

To  many  an  African,  then,  federation  threatened  to  reduce  even 
further  their  say  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  A  local 
High  Commissioner  who  would,  they  feared,  be  subject  to  increased 
settler  influence  by  the  very  fact  of  his  residence  in  East  Africa,  would 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  them  off  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  in 
London,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  most  impartial  arbiter  of  com- 
munal  conflicts.^^    They  placed  little   store  in  intricate  balancing 
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mechanisms  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Hilton  Young  Commission. 
Instead,  the  safeguard  they  trusted  was  a  power  greater  than  any  on 
the  local  scene — the  overriding  power  of  His  Majesty's  Colonial  Office 
in  London. 

The  African's  desire  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs  had  its  widest  repercussions  with  respect  to  Native  administra- 
tion. Many  Africans  felt  threatened  with  a  uniform  Native  policy 
which  would  be  formulated  at  an  even  more  unapproachable  level  than 
at  that  time.  Such  a  uniform  policy,  moreover,  would  not  necessarily 
be  shaped  along  the  lines  of  paramountcy,  they  feared,  but  might  well 
be  the  means  of  imposing  the  Kenya  system  on  the  Africans  of  Tan- 
ganyika and  Uganda. 

African  suspicion  of  a  uniform  Native  policy  was  more  intense,  at 
least  vocally,  among  the  Baganda  than  any  other  tribe  in  the  region. 
The  Kingdom  of  Buganda,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Uganda,  laid 
its  claim  to  special  treatment  to  the  Uganda  Agreement  of  1900,  made 
with  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Britain's  Special  Commissioner  sent  to  the 
Protectorate  to  reorganize  its  administration.  "This  Buganda  Agree- 
ment is  the  very  lifeblood  of  us  as  a  nation,"  declared  Serwano  Kulu- 
bya,  the  Kabaka's  representative  to  the  Joint  Committee.^^  It  was 
regarded  by  the  Kabaka  and  his  subjects  alike  "as  having  an  almost 
scriptural  authority  and  inviolability"^^  and  any  proposal  (such  as 
federation)  which  seemed  to  cramp  their  initiative  in  local  matters  be- 
came bitterly  suspect. 

What  the  Baganda  wanted  most,  in  the  event  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  determined  to  unite  its  territories  in  East  Africa,  was  to 
be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  government  with 
respect  to  Native  affairs.  To  this  end,  the  Kabaka  resisted  federation, 
with  its  "inevitable"  uniformity  of  Native  policy,  with  every  legal 
means  at  his  disposal.  He  sent  numerous  petitions  to  the  British  au- 
thorities in  Uganda  and  London  about  his  fear  that  "if  this  federa- 
tion is  effected  it  will  become  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
British  Government  to  extend  special  or  exceptional  consideration  to 
Buganda  with  regard  to  any  measures  adopted  for  the  native  adminis- 
tration of  the  federation  as  a  whole,  but  which  might  be  repugnant  to 
the  terms  or  spirit  of  the  Uganda  Agreement."  ^^  His  Ministers 
joined  him  in  expressing  similar  anxieties: 

"We  share  the  great  fear,  expressed  by  the  Kabaka  in  his  memo- 
randa, that  if  this  union  takes  place,  although  on  the  surface  of  it  may 
appear  to  be  good,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  reduction,  little  by 
little,  of  the  power  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  end  the  breaking  of  our 
Agreement.  We  have  seen  in  our  examination  of  the  Report  of  the 
{Hilton  Young}  Commission,  that  the  Native  Policy  must  be  uniform 
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(page  142,  Chapter  4),  but  because  the  natives  of  these  countries  are 
of  many  different  types,  some  of  them  living  in  a  Colony  as  Kenya, 
who  have  no  Agreement  with  the  British,  and  with  customs  and  the 
like  which  are  widely  different,  and  others  in  lands  protected  by  the 
British,  which  have  an  Agreement  with  them,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  rule  in  the  same  way  types  which  so  widely  differ  without,  in 
the  end,  being  compelled  to  try  to  break  up  the  Agreement,  or  to  re- 
duce the  power  of  the  one  nation;  for  example,  in  Kenya,  all  native 
affairs  are  decided  in  a  council  of  Europeans  (Legislative  Council), 
which  makes  laws  or  imposes  taxes  on  the  natives  without  the  consent 
of  the  natives  themselves,  but  because  the  majority  of  the  Europeans 
approve,  the  law  or  the  taxes  can  be  imposed  on  the  natives  without 
their  consent,  while  in  Buganda  there  is  a  difference;  all  the  power  of 
government  rests  with  the  natives,  and  laws  and  taxes  are  first  ap- 
proved by  the  natives."  ^^ 

As  a  proud  people,  the  Baganda  sought  to  remain  to  themselves,  at 
least  politically.  They  resisted  federation  because  they  feared  the 
effects  of  uniform  administration  on  their  individualism  as  a  people. 
Yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  they  were  among  the  most 
outspoken  foes  of  federation,  they  were  by  no  means  blind  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  economic  coordination.  They  suggested  a  flexible  form- 
ula whereby  Buganda  would  cooperate  in  common  services  while  re- 
maining aloof  in  respect  to  Native  policy.  The  possibilities  inherent 
in  such  an  arrangement  of  functions  were  not  fully  realized  until  the 
emergency  situation  brought  about  by  World  War  II  thrust  itself 
upon  East  African  life. 

The  Indian  community  reacted  against  the  proposals  for  federation 
for  much  the  same  reasons  as  did  the  Africans.  This  can  readily  be 
seen  in  the  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Ghose  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Tanganyika  to  a  motion  favoring  federation.  He  declared  that 
politically  it  was  not  sound  to  have  federation  at  that  time.  Whereas 
the  Imperial  Government  acted  then  as  an  arbiter  between  Euro- 
peans and  Africans,  federation  would  be  partial  to  the  interests  of  the 
settlers.  "This  Federation  implies  that  East  Africa  should  be  a  white 
man's  country,  [which}  cannot  be,  and  will  not  be."  ^"  He  continued 
with  the  assertion  that  only  the  Europeans,  and  then  only  the  British 
ones  in  Tanganyika,  supported  federation.  These  Tanganyikan  fed- 
erationists,  he  claimed,  only  hopped  aboard  the  federation  bandwagon 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Hilton  Young  Commission.  ^^  All  this 
went  to  show  that  the  strength  behind  the  movement  for  federation,  as 
he  observed  it,  came  from  the  Europeans  of  Kenya  who  wanted  federa- 
tion, "but  the  condition  is  that  they  want  white  supremacy."  ^^    "What- 
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ever  the  Europeans  from  here  may  say,"  he  warned  his  colleagues, 
''the  Europeans  in  Kenya  have  great  influence  at  home,  and  they  will 
simply  swamp  the  Europeans  from  here  and  the  Kenya  policy  will 
ultimately  become  the  policy  of  the  Federal  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  If  there  is  Federation,  Kenya  policy  is  bound  to  come  to 
this  Territory.  For  that  reason  we  Indians  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Federation,  and  will  fight  tooth  and  nail  against  it,  even  if  a 
Federal  Constitution  is  established."  ^^ 

Besides  these  general  objections  the  Indians  opposed  federation  for 
the  special  reason  of  the  common  roll.^^  For  example,  Sir  Samuel  Wil- 
son found  that  the  Indians  of  both  Kenya  and  Uganda  refused  even  to 
consider  the  question  of  closer  union  unless  the  common  roll  were  im- 
plemented.^^ This  spirit  of  resistance,  which  was  maintained  through- 
out the  subsequent  hearings,  was  strengthened  by  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment's backing  of  the  White  Paper  which  regarded  the  common  roll  in 
Kenya  "as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at  and  attained,"  ^^  as  well  as  by  the 
backing  of  the  Government  of  India.  In  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  of  November  24,  1930,  the  Indian  Government  sup- 
ported the  claim  advanced  by  their  kinsmen  for  a  common  roll  and 
opposed  the  idea  of  closer  union.  It  declared:  "There  is  a  general 
feeling  of  apprehension  that,  in  any  scheme  of  Closer  Union,  the  policy 
of  the  central  authority  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  the  three 
territories  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  is  bound  to  be  affected 
by  the  political  ideals  of  the  European  settlers  in  Kenya  on  account  of 
their  number  and  influence,  and  that,  as  these  ideals  in  the  past  can 
only  be  described  as  complete  political  domination  by  the  European 
community,  Indian  interests  must  necessarily  be  endangered  by  Closer 
Union  ...  As  regards  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council,  the  question  of 
the  introduction  of  a  common  electoral  roll  is  of  primary  and  vital  im- 
portance, as  on  it  depends  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  East  African 
problem  from  the  Indian  standpoint."  ^' 

Thus,  in  the  end,  the  attempt  at  federation  failed  because  each 
local  community  stressed  its  suspicions  to  the  neglect  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Fear  emerged  as  the  common  emotion  of  all  communities 
in  East  Africa,  depending  upon  the  nuances  of  meaning  included  in 
each  plan.  Although  all  groups  came  to  oppose  federation  in  the  end, 
the  European  community  did  advocate  federation  in  the  1920's,  but 
primarily  as  a  security  mechanism.  That  such  a  motivation  can  be 
an  unsteady  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  political  structure  is  seen 
in  the  crumbling  of  Lord  Delamere's  boldest  plans. 

Fear  can  spur  men  on  to  noble  enterprises,  but  it  is  limited  in  its 
ability  to  hold  these  gains  unless  it  is  allied  with  some  more  positive 
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objectives.  The  fear  of  external  danger,  for  example,  helped  to  drive 
both  Australia  and  the  American  colonies  into  federation,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  these  significant  undertakings  could  have  been  main- 
tained had  not  there  been  a  strong  "grass  roots"  will  for  common  ac- 
tion. This  will,  however,  is  lacking  in  East  Africa,  where  communal 
tension  and  insecurity  make  the  building  of  a  subtle  and  constitu- 
tional form  of  polity  such  as  federation  difficult  in  the  extreme.  After 
a  series  of  detailed  investigations  and  reports  it  became  clear  to 
British  authorities  that  no  common  foundation  existed  on  which  to 
erect  a  federation.  In  the  light  of  this  situation,  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  abandon  any  plans  for  an  East  African  federa- 
tion until  conditions  had  changed  during  the  Second  World  War. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ACHIEVEMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE   UNION 

"East  Africa  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  national  or  sectional  self- 
sufficiency,  any  more  than  it  can  afford  to  formulate  investment  or 
development  policies  which  leave  better  economic  opportunities  un- 
utilized in  one  region  in  order  to  further  much  less  valuable  poten- 
tialities in  another."— jKasi  Africa  Royal  Commission  1953-1955 
Report)- 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  revival  of  the 
federation  issue  in  British  East  Africa.  War  had  made  inter-territorial 
planning  an  accepted  feature  of  life  for  the  time,  and  it  was  sure 
to  carry  over  into  the  post-war  period.  The  experience  of  finding 
an  enemy  in  adjacent  territory,  following  Italy's  entry  into 
the  war  in  1940,  provided  the  necessary  impetus  for  decisive  steps  in 
the  direction  of  more  effective  institutions  for  regulation,  direction, 
and  coordination  of  the  British  territories  in  East  Africa.  This  could 
be  done  well  only  on  a  wide  geographical  basis.  Hence  a  burgeoning 
of  councils  and  boards  took  place  around  the  Secretariat  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference.  The  East  African  Production  and  Supply  Council 
and  the  War  Supplies  Board  are  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  these 
transient  bodies.  These  two  agencies  strove  to  fulfill  Allied  resource 
and  manpower  demands,  but  they  found  themselves  continually  ham- 
pered by  the  de  facto  constitutional  basis  on  which  they  operated. 
"East  Africa's  contribution  to  the  war  effort,"  resolved  the  Association 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Eastern  Africa  in  1944,  "has 
been  retarded  by  the  retention  of  individual  powers  by  the  three  terri- 
tories, and  the  Governors'  Conference  and  the  East  African  Production 
and  Supply  Council  have  failed  to  produce  means  of  speedy  and  uni- 
fied action  by  East  Africa  as  a  single  unit  to  the  fullest  extent  desir- 
able  "2 

Because  authority  was  decentralized  consultation  and  agreement 
were  necessary  before  such  action  was  possible.  This  caused  con- 
fusion, delay,  and  discord.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  by  the 
war's  end,  both  the  need  for  a  more  efficient  common  machinery  and 
the  futility  of  the  present  arrangement  became  evident  to  many  East 
Africans  of  all  races  and  led  to  a  widespread  desire  to  place  such  non- 
political  activities  on  a  firmer  constitutional  footing.^ 

Dissatisfaction  centered  generally  upon  the  Governors'  Conference, 
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which  was  criticized  as  being  both  secretive  and  impotent.  The  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  decided  upon  common  legislation  in  private  and 
then  presented  identical  bills  to  the  three  Legislative  Councils.'*  This 
procedure  minimized  the  role  of  local,  non-official  groups  and  their 
representatives  both  inside  and  outside  the  Legislative  Councils  and 
naturally  irritated  them  greatly.  In  effect  His  Majesty's  Government 
recognized  this  situation  (if  not  the  resentment  it  engendered)  when, 
in  proposing  an  Inter-Territorial  Organization  in  East  Africa,  it  ob- 
served that  "By  its  nature  the  Conference  is  not  well  designed  to  en- 
list the  support  of  public  opinion  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
considerable  body  of  expert  knowledge  and  experience  which  is  avail- 
able in  East  Africa."  ^ 

The  impotence  of  the  Governors'  Conference  was  as  exasperating 
as  its  secretiveness.  Most  interested  persons  agreed  with  Colonel 
Charles  Ponsonby's  indictment  of  the  Conference  as  "a  body  which 
has  no  power  and  no  decision,  and  is  merely  another  post  office  on  the 
way  to  Whitehall."  ^  Lord  Rennell  declared  on  a  BBC  broadcast  that 
the  East  African  Governors'  Conference  "does  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  cover  all  the  subjects  common  to  these  Colonies  and  in  certain 
respects  tends  to  clog  up  instead  of  simplifying  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment" '^  and  a  Fabian  research  pamphlet  asserted  that  "It  would 
appear  that  with  the  pressing  importance  of  certain  aspects  of  regional 
collaboration  and  because  of  certain  obvious  advantages  accruing  from 
cooperation,  the  present  inadequate  machinery  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference should  be  re-examined  to  meet  the  new  situation."  ^ 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  European  community — particularly  in 
Kenya — saw  this  as  the  moment  to  strike  for  closer  union.  "I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  bring  the  idea  of  union  of  the  East  African  De- 
pendencies out  into  the  open,"  one  local  leader  told  the  Thirty-Nine 
Society  in  Nairobi.  British  East  Africans  needed  only  one  central 
administration,  he  continued,  and  not  a  multitude  of  separate  govern- 
ments each  with  expensive  overheads  and  upkeep.*^  In  this  he  was 
joined  by  Major  Frank  de  Vere  Joyce,  a  candidate  for  the  Kenya  Leg- 
islative Council,  who  favored  "the  economic  amalgamation  of  the  ad- 
jacent territories,  followed  in  due  course  by  complete  unification  into 
a  great  East  African  Dependency."  ^° 

When  the  Labor  party  published  its  White  Paper  on  "Inter-Terri- 
torial Organization  in  East  Africa"  in  December,  1945,  it  clarified  the 
Government's  intentions  concerning  closer  political  union.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  in  issuing  these  proposals,  George  Hall,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  told  the  House  of  Commons,  were: 

"L  To  provide  a  constitutional  basis  for  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mon services. 
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"2.  To  secure  the  more  efficient  coordination  of  policy  and  action, 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  economic  development,  communications 
and  research. 

"3.  To  associate  representatives  of  the  public  of  all  races  with  the 
management  of  the  common  services. 

"4.  To  provide  effective  means  of  enacting  common  legislation 
where  this  is  required."  ^^ 

This  was  not  to  be  political  unification  but  instead  an  arrangement 
designed  to  satisfy  the  need  for  popular  control  and  responsibility  and 
to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  coordination  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mon economic  services  of  all  three  territories.  Creech  Jones,  the  Un- 
der-Secretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  emphatic  on  the  purely 
economic  nature  of  the  proposed  Organization.  On  February  1,  1946, 
he  emphasized  his  wish  "to  make  it  clear  to  the  House  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Paper  does  not  involve  proposals  which  in  the  past  have  been 
called  'political  closer  union.'  Nor  do  the  proposals  involve  the  fusion 
of  the  East  African  Governments  concerned.  .  .  .  the  administration  of 
each  territory  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  three  Governments  re- 
sponsible today,  and  these  Governments  will  continue  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  basic  services  of  health,  education,  housing,  labour,  fores- 
try, agriculture,  and  domestic  problems  of  that  kind."  ^^ 

In  brief,  the  White  Paper  on  Inter-Territorial  Organization  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  constitution  for  the  common  services  which  would 
create  both  an  East  African  High  Commission  and  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly. The  High  Commission  would  consist  of  the  Governors  of 
Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  with  the  Governor  of  Kenya  as 
Standing  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Commission  were  to  deter- 
mine which  discretionary  powers  the  Chairman  would  have  when  the 
Commission  itself  was  not  in  session.  The  High  Commission  would 
control  only  scheduled  services  during  the  initial  period,  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  might  add  to  the  schedule  if  he  so  desired. 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  common  services 
themselves  would  lie  primarily  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  High 
Commission,  the  Financial  Secretary,  the  Director  of  Transport,  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs.  These  five 
officials  would  be  individually  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
various  departments  grouped  under  their  direction,  and,  along  with 
the  Economic  Adviser  and  the  Legal  Secretary,  would  form  the  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Central  Assembly.^^ 

The  proposed  Legislative  Assembly  would  have  the  power  to  enact 
ordinances  effective  in  the  three  territories.  The  latitude  involved  in 
this  grant  was  limited,  however,  by  the  four-year  life  of  the  Assembly 
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itself,  by  the  provision  that  every  bill  required  the  approval  of  the 
High  Commission  before  publication,  by  the  scheduled  list  of  subjects 
on  which  the  Inter-Territorial  Organization  might  deliberate  and  ad- 
ministrate, and  by  the  final  responsibility  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.^^ 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  as  proposed,  would  consist  of  twelve  of- 
ficial members:  a  Speaker,  the  seven  ex  officio  members  mentioned 
above,  one  member  nominated  by  each  Governor,  and  two  members 
nominated  by  the  High  Commission.  The  twenty-four  unofiicial 
members  would  include  six  Europeans,  Indians  and  Africans.  While 
the  non-African  members  would  be  elected  by  the  territorial  Legisla- 
tive Councils,  the  Africans  or  the  trustees  for  African  interests  (two 
from  each  territory)  would  be  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
He  would  also  nominate  two  members  to  represent  Arab  interests  and 
four  other  members.^^ 

Certainly  the  most  striking  aspect  of  this  scheme  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Assembly  chosen  by  the  territorial 
legislatures  should  represent  the  three  main  communities  on  an  equal 
basis.  In  the  case  of  a  joint  legislature  of  this  type.  His  Majesty's 
Government  stated  that  there  was  no  logical  alternative  to  equal  rep- 
resentation.^^ "This  is  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  legislature  on  the 
basis  of  equality  of  race,"  Mr.  Creech  Jones  told  the  Fabian  Colonial 
Bureau.  "To  depart  from  that  principle,"  he  continued,  "would  be  to 
land  ourselves  in  no  end  of  difficulty."  ^'^  In  the  ensuing  months,  his 
oblique  movements  from  a  simple  formula  of  equal  racial  representa- 
tion to  a  compromise  plan  also  including  the  selection  of  an  unofiicial 
territorial  member  in  each  territory  may  have  been  in  line  with  his 
principle  of  equality,  but  the  effect  of  his  efforts,  quite  clearly,  was  to 
alter  the  balance  of  power  within  the  non-official  ranks  of  the  As- 
sembly in  favor  of  the  settlers,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Local  groups  were  wary  and  sometimes  hysterical  as  they  first 
learned  of  the  Government's  suggestions  on  the  Inter-Territorial  Or- 
ganization. Disagreement  centered  primarily  upon  the  equality  of 
racial  representation  proposed  for  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This 
satisfied  no  community.  For  each  group  simultaneously  called  for 
preferential  treatment  and  criticized  the  White  Paper  either  as  un- 
democratic or  too  democratic. 

The  Africans  did  give  grudging  support  to  Colonial  No.  191  after 
an  initial  reaction  of  disfavor.  Was  this,  they  wondered,  actually 
closer  union  in  disguise?^^  This  fear  of  closer  union  was  only  stilled 
by  repeated  official  assurances  that  the  proposed  machinery  was  strict- 
ly economic  in  nature.  Also,  the  fury  of  settler  disapproval  in  Kenya 
must  have  enlisted  further  African  support,  for  whatever  the  settlers 
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rejected  categorically  must  have  taken  on  added  luster  for  the  more 
outspoken  black  nationalists  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda. 

Africans  in  all  three  territories  soon  signified  their  willingness  to 
experiment  with  the  proposed  Inter-Territorial  Organization  for  a 
four-year  period,  on  the  condition  that  there  would  be  no  retreat  from 
the  provision  for  equal  representation  of  races  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly.^^  The  two  African  members  of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Coun- 
cil stated  that  they  regarded  Colonial  No.  191  as  fair,^"  and  J.  S. 
Gichuru,  presiding  at  the  Second  Annual  Delegate  Conference  of  the 
Kenya  African  Study  Union,  said  that  the  Kenya  African  Union  ac- 
cepted the  White  Paper.  It  did  so  mainly  because  of  the  equal  al- 
location of  non-official  territorial  seats  between  the  races;  however,  in 
the  event  of  any  suggestion  which  would  give  Africans  an  inferior  po- 
sition in  the  government  of  their  country,  the  Kenya  African  Union 
would  come  out  in  opposition  to  the  plan.^^ 

At  Uganda's  Makerere  College,  the  students  issued  a  statement 
which  commended  Colonial  No.  191  as  the  most  reasonable  basis  for 
discussion  presented  up  to  that  time  regarding  the  closer  association 
of  three  East  African  territories.  The  students  strongly  urged,  how- 
ever, that  "the  just  and  only  justifiable  representation  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  population  of  the  three  main  races."  ^^ 

Only  in  Tanganyika  was  there  any  appreciable  African  opposition 
to  these  initial  proposals  to  establish  an  Inter-Territorial  Organiza- 
tion. A  meeting  of  the  African  Association  at  Dar  es  Salaam,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  many  provincial  African  Associations 
and  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Kenya  African  Study  Union, 
decided  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  inter-territorial  ma- 
chinery of  Colonial  191.  The  Chairman,  Chief  Kidaha,  stated  that 
in  all  events  there  must  be  equal  representation  of  races.^^ 

Articulate  Indian  opinion  in  East  Africa  largely  mirrored  that  of  the 
African  community  in  respect  to  Colonial  191.  The  Indians  recog- 
nized the  need  for  more  efficient  inter-territorial  machinery,  although 
they  feared  any  innovations  which  might  lead  to  closer  political  un- 
ion. These  were  the  sentiments  found  by  A.  B.  Patel,  the  leader  of 
the  Indian  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Kenya  and 
the  President  of  the  East  African  Indian  Congress,  on  his  tour  of 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika  at  just  this  juncture.  On  his  return  from 
the  trip  he  told  an  Indian  Organization  meeting  that  Indians  should 
fight  for  equal  representation  as  provided  in  Colonial  191.  Indians 
would  support  the  White  Paper,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  there 
would  continue  to  be  racial  parity  in  the  Legislative  Assembly .^^ 

European  opinion  spread  itself  over  a  wide  spectrum.  Business 
groups  generally  backed  Colonial  191  insofar  as  it  promised  to  facil- 
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itate  commercial  relations  in  British  East  Africa.  Thus  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda  all  hailed  the  White 
Paper  with  declarations  of  approval.  For  example,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered to  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of 
Eastern  Africa,  A.  J.  Don  Small,  the  President,  declared  that  the  As- 
sociation continued  its  almost  unanimous  support  in  favor  of  the  non- 
political  aspects  of  White  Paper  191.^° 

It  was  only  when  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  unable  to  avoid 
involvement  in  the  question  of  racial  representation  on  the  proposed 
Central  Assembly  that  they  tended  to  part  ways.  Then  the  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika  Chambers  of  Commerce  asserted  a  more  wholehearted 
enthusiasm  for  equal  representation  than  did  their  counterpart  in  Ken- 
ya. A  memorandum  sent  by  the  Uganda  Chamber  to  the  Governor 
gave  its  general  support  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  Colonial  191 — 
including  the  principle  of  racial  parity  on  the  Central  Assembly.  Such 
parity,  the  Chamber  felt,  was  "the  only  sound  foundation  for  the  fu- 
ture harmonious  development  of  commerce  and  industry."  ^^  Like- 
wise, a  special  meeting  of  the  Northern  Province  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Tanganyika  emphatically  agreed  with  Colonial  191  that 
"equality  in  members  is  the  only  practical  basis  for  non-official  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  main  races  on  the  proposed  Central  Assem- 
bly." 27 

In  Kenya,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  saw  the  proposals  as  an  ap- 
proach to  a  workable  formula,  even  if  defective  in  detail.  Mr.  Small 
elaborated  on  this  deficiency  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nairobi 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  'T  can  appreciate,"  he  stated,  "the  justifi- 
able concern  in  many  quarters  in  Kenya  over  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  racial  balance  in  unofficial  representation  which  has  nothing 
to  commend  it  and  no  evidence  of  performance  in  the  sphere  of  public 
affairs  to  justify  its  extension  to  the  highest  level  of  government  bus- 
iness, but  I  believe  that  a  Central  East  African  legislature  established 
on  a  less  ambitious  scale  than  that  envisaged  in  the  paper,  with  ade- 
quate unofficial  representation  based  on  territorial  equality  and  per- 
haps with  nomination  by  merit  alone  of  the  unofficial  members  from 
each  Territory,  would  achieve  the  goal  to  which  commerce  has  looked 
forward  for  so  long."  ^^ 

On  the  whole  these  territorial  differences  of  opinion  within  the  Eur- 
opean community  extended  over  into  the  more  politically-orientated 
segment  of  that  community  as  well.  Thus  the  Europeans  of  Uganda 
and  Southern  Tanganyika  applauded  the  principles  of  the  White  Paper 
with  but  minor  reservations,  while  their  kinsmen  in  Kenya  and  the 
Arusha  District  of  Tanganyika  supported  almost  to  the  man  the  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Kenya  in  their  policy  of  "cate- 
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gorical  rejection,"  ^o  Local  political  leaders  were  chagrined  that  the 
authors  of  the  White  Paper  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
and  the  East  African  Governors)  did  not  consult  with  local  opinion  be- 
fore issuing  the  proposals  on  Inter-Territorial  Organization  in  East 
Africa.  Such  a  vexation,  however,  could  hardly  have  been  the  main 
reason  for  what  one  elected  member  of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council, 
S.  V.  Cooke,  described  as  "a  wave  of  political  hysteria."  ^"  This  out- 
burst of  disapproval  within  the  European  community  continued  from 
the  time  Colonial  191  was  issued  until  it  became  obvious  to  all  that 
the  Colonial  OflSce  was  prepared  to  revise  some  of  its  more  irritating 
provisions. 

The  paramount  cause  of  European  protest  was  a  fear  that  accept- 
ance of  racial  parity  in  this  instance  would  "put  ideas  of  racial  equal- 
ity into  the  Africans'  heads"  on  future  occasions.^^  Such  a  prospect 
raised  serious  doubts  in  the  European  com.munity.  For  months  on 
end  the  politicians  of  Kenya  railed  against  the  proposal — and  with 
telling  success.  At  the  end  of  six  months  of  critical  barbs  the  leader 
of  the  elected  members  of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  wrote  that, 
"I  need  hardly  say  that  I  could  never  agree  to  such  a  basis  of  repre- 
sentation nor  to  a  Central  Assembly  with  legislative  powers  as  sug- 
gested in  Paper  No.  191,"  ^^  and  his  right  to  speak  for  the  majority 
of  Europeans  in  Kenya  went  unchallenged.  The  other  causes  of  re- 
sistance against  the  White  Paper,  such  as  insecurity  with  regard  to 
white  settlement  and  an  uneasiness  with  respect  to  the  future  position 
of  the  Legislative  Councils  of  each  of  the  territories  within  a  more  un- 
ified East  Africa,  were  linked  with  the  fear  of  equal  racial  represen- 
tation. 

Europeans  of  various  political  persuasions  agreed  with  their  elder 
statesman,  Lord  Francis  Scott,  when  he  claimed  that  Colonial  191  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  frontal  attack  on  white  settlement  and  was 
the  worst  onslaught  ever  made  upon  it.^^  Although  these  partisans 
agreed  with  Scott's  view,  they  differed  strikingly  in  their  remedial 
approach  to  the  problem.  Whereas  at  least  one  political  leader  would 
have  alleviated  the  problem  by  a  drastic  amalgamation  of  the  East 
African  territories  into  a  single  entity  with  "strong  European  unof- 
ficial control,"  ^*  the  majority  pursued  a  more  isolationist  course.  Thus 
the  European  elected  members  of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  is- 
sued a  communique  which  stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  set  up 
machinery  to  coordinate  certain  limited  common  services,  but  they  re- 
mained "of  the  opinion  that  Kenya  must,  in  her  own  interests,  re- 
tain freedom  to  pursue  her  own  internal  development  policy."  ^° 

After  reading  this  communique  to  a  public  meeting  at  Nakuru,  Sir 
Alfred  Vincent  concluded,  in  part,  that  the  settlers  must  under  no  cir- 
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cumstance  agree  to  any  alteration  in  the  proportionate  representation 
of  their  present  Legislative  Council  or  to  the  weakening  of  its  powers 
in  any  way.^^ 

By  taking  this  stand,  Sir  Alfred  laid  himself  open  to  serious  crit- 
icism, for  now  it  was  the  Europeans  of  Kenya  who  were  responsible 
for  obstructing  cooperation  between  the  territories  in  order  that  they 
might  gain  a  free  hand  in  territorial  affairs.^'  Their  fear  of  being 
awamped  by  non-officials  from  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  led  them  to 
advocate  a  scheme  somewhat  akin  to  the  Central  African  Council 
(which  lacked  legislative  powers)  at  the  very  time  their  neighbors  in 
Central  Africa  were  finding  this  mechanism  completely  inadequate 
to  its  tasks.  To  take  such  a  position  was  to  fail  in  their  role  as  the 
statesmen  of  East  Africa.  No  doubt  it  sharpened  group  cleavages  in 
the  area  and  made  the  acceptance  of  a  common  East  African  citizen- 
ship and  point  of  view  less  likely  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  scheme  for  inter-territorial  cooperation  put  forward  by  the  Ken- 
ya settlers  deserves  mention,  for  it  casts  a  revealing  light  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  Kenyans  would  pursue  a  policy  of  "go  it  alone." 
At  the  time  when  the  European  elected  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  had  rejected  Colonial  191  categorically,  they  announced  that 
they  would  submit  alternative  proposals  in  the  near  future.  In  May, 
1946,  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  draw  up  these  counter-proposals 
reported  its  conclusions.  Instead  of  a  High  Commission  and  Central 
Assembly  as  provided  for  by  the  White  Paper,  their  scheme  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  Standing  East  African  Council,  with  a  secretariat, 
for  a  trial  period  of  four  years.  The  Council  would  be  composed  of 
an  independent  chairman,  the  three  Governors  as  ex  officio  members, 
three  oflBcial  members  from  each  territorial  Legislative  Council,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  four  non-official  members  of  each 
territorial  Legislative  Council,  also  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The 
delicate  question  of  race  was  skirted  about  and  entrusted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  each  Governor.  However,  no  chances  were  taken  in  the  pro- 
cess. It  was  suggested  that  the  Council  only  be  given  such  executive 
powers  as  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the  three  territories  might  deem 
necessary.  These  powers  were  to  concern  the  common  services  only 
and  were  to  be  granted  after  an  eighty  per  cent  majority  vote  was 
gained  out  of  a  total  membership  in  each  of  the  three  Councils — a  near 
impossibility.  While  a  common  fund  was  to  be  established  to  meet 
recurrent  expenses  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  secretariat,  the  pro- 
portionate contribution  of  each  territory  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
three  Legislative  Councils  by  a  vote  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
total  members  of  each  Council.^^ 

A  spate  of  ridicule  followed  the  publication  of  these  counter-pro- 
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posals.  The  magazine  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia  considered  them  the 
'•negation  of  statesmanship"  and  depicted  Sir  Alfred  Vincent  and  his 
colleagues  as  "so  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  conferring  the  maximum 
powers  of  obstruction  upon  a  small  minority  that  they  fear  to  spe- 
cify even  one  of  the  major  common  services  over  which  they  would 
give  the  majority  constructive  authority."  ^^ 

In  Kenya,  S.  V.  Cooke,  the  elected  member  for  the  Coast,  called  the 
alternative  proposals  "monstrous"  and  "fantastic,"  considerably  worse 
than  Colonial  191,'*°  and  the  pro-settler  daily,  the  East  African  Stand- 
ard, found  in  them  little  to  be  exultant  about.  The  public  meetings 
which  were  held  following  the  issuance  of  the  counter-proposals  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  they  would  have  but  a  short-lived  future. 
Public  apathy  sealed  their  fate  and  the  counter-proposals  faded  into 
obscurity. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Creech  Jones  toured  East  Africa  and  held 
discussions  with  all  racial  groups  regarding  the  Government's  pro- 
posals in  Colonial  191.  He  summarized  his  findings  in  the  following 
manner:  "The  Africans  were  still  shy  of  the  proposals  lest  they  lead 
to  political  fusion  of  the  three  territories,  but  on  being  reassured  they 
supported  the  Paper.  The  Indians  also  gave  their  endorsement  of  the 
proposals.  European  opinion,  however,  is  not  unanimous.  With 
some  there  is  anxiety  that  economic  development  should  proceed  with- 
out further  delay  and,  while  the  principle  of  an  equal  number  of  racial 
representatives  is  disliked,  they  prefer  the  Paper  as  it  stands  to  the 
present  situation  continuing.  An  important  section  of  the  European 
community,  however,  endorses  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  Alfred  Vin- 
cent and,  unfortunately,  in  the  discussion  considerable  racial  feeling 
has  been  engendered."  '*^ 

By  February,  1947,  Creech  Jones,  having  risen  to  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  announced  the  Government's  re- 
vised proposals  on  Inter-Territorial  Organization  in  Colonial  210.  A 
number  of  significant  changes  were  included.  First,  the  new  White 
Paper  proposed  a  general  review  of  the  Central  Assembly  during  its 
initial  four-year  period  of  operation,  in  order  to  determine  whether 

the  life  of  that  body  should  be  extended  and  what  form  it  should 
take.42 

Second,  the  new  proposals  suggested  that  the  scheduled  services 
not  be  augmented  during  the  initial  four-year  period  "without  the 
clearest  expression  of  approval  ...  in  each  of  the  three  territorial  Leg- 
islative Councils."  ^^  If  a  motion  for  extending  the  list  met  with 
"substantial  opposition"  in  any  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  further 
consideration  and  opportunity  for  debate  would  be  obligatory.  This 
procedure  applied  also  to  any  proposal  to  increase  the  list  of  subjects 
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to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Central  Assembly.'*^  And  third,  Colonial  210 
recommended  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Central  Assembly. 
In  addition  to  the  Speaker,  it  proposed  seven  official  members  ap- 
pointed ex  officio  from  the  staff  of  the  High  Commission  services,  five 
members  appointed  from  each  of  the  three  territories,  and  one  member 
of  the  Arab  community  appointed  by  the  High  Commission.  The  five 
members  from  each  territory  would  include  one  territorial  official  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government;  one  unofficial  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  elected  by  the  unofficial  members  voting  as  a  whole;  and  one 
European,  one  Indian,  and  one  African  unofficial  member  appointed  by 
the  Government  (except  for  Kenya,  where  special  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  the  European  and  Indian  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
respective  elected  members)  .^^ 

These  latter  provisions  on  composition  shifted  the  ratio  of  official  to 
non-official  members  from  12:24  to  10:13;  they  also  modified  non- 
official  representation  based  on  parity  of  the  three  main  races  by  the 
inclusion  of  an  additional  member  elected  by  the  non-official  members 
of  each  Legislative  Council  from  within  their  own  ranks.  Creech 
Jones  explained  his  position  on  this  by  denying  that  the  scheme  in- 
volved either  racial  discrimination'*®  or  the  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  representation.^^  "What  we  have  done,"  he  told  Par- 
liament, "instead  of  the  high  commission  set  up  under  this  scheme  ap- 
pointing four  nominated  persons  to  serve  on  that  assembly,  is  to  ask 
the  unofficial  members  of  each  Legislative  Council  to  select  one  of 
their  number  to  represent  the  territorial  interests  of  their  colony,  and 
he  will  sit  with  the  three  representatives  of  the  respective  communi- 
ties and  represent,  as  against  racial  demand,  territorial  needs."  ^^ 
Since  the  plan  did  not  specify  the  territorial  representative's  race, 
there  was  a  de  jure  equality  of  opportunity.  This  was  not  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  Indians  and  Africans,  however.  They  knew  the 
high  proportion  of  seats  held  by  Europeans  on  each  of  the  three  Leg- 
islative Councils  and  concluded  that  the  non-Europeans  had  little 
chance  of  election  in  the  event  of  European  bloc  voting.^^ 

Once  the  revised  proposals  were  issued,  a  bitter  political  struggle 
engulfed  East  Africa.  Lines  were  drawn  so  tightly  that  no  political 
leader,  not  even  the  Labor  Colonial  Secretary,  could  remain  above  the 
conflict.^*^  By  and  large  each  racial  group  pursued  a  course  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  its  own  self-interest,  but  by  functioning  in  this 
manner  each  community  tended  to  neglect  the  interests  of  East  Africa 
as  a  whole.  The  consequences  of  this  communal  struggle  over  Co- 
lonial 210  are  still  in  evidence  today,  for  it  has  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  build  up  an  East  African  leadership  with  an  inter-territorial 
rather  than  a  territorial  or  racial  outlook."^ 
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If  Colonial  210  was  intended  as  a  compromise  solution  to  the  group 
struggle  in  East  Africa,  it  failed  miserably  in  its  task.  The  lines 
held  fast.  In  general,  the  opponents  of  Colonial  191  became  the  de- 
fenders of  Colonial  210,  and  the  outflanked  advocates  of  Colonial  191 
shifted  quickly  into  the  opposition  ranks  when  the  modified  propos- 
als were  issued.  Probably  no  inter-territorial  constitution  has  come 
into  operation  peacefully  with  so  few  enthusiastic  champions.^^ 

The  European  residents  of  the  highlands  of  Kenya  and  northern 
Tanganyika  accepted  the  revised  proposals  with  apparent  relief. 
They  appeared  to  realize  that  the  time  for  a  European  unofficial  ma- 
jority on  the  East  African  legislature  had  passed.^^  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  best  bargain  attainable  for  them  under  post-war  conditions. 
Hence  public  meetings  held  at  Uasin  Gishu,  Ukamba,  Nairobi,  the 
Rift  Valley,  and  Nuanza  endorsed  Colonial  210  in  principle  and  au- 
thorized their  member  on  the  Legislative  Council  to  accept  this  White 
Paper,  provided  that  the  territorial  member  was  elected  by  all  the 
members  (official  as  well  as  unofficial)  of  the  Legislative  Council  in 
each  of  the  three  territories.  In  the  debates  which  followed,  this  last 
point  was  not  pressed,  however.  For  as  Major  F.  de  Vere  Joyce,  the 
member  for  Ukamba,  told  the  meeting  of  the  Ukamba  Electors'  As- 
sociation on  March  28,  1947,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
had  made  "tremendous  concessions  to  our  point  of  view.  .  .  .  We  were 
not  going  to  accept  equal  representation  with  the  other  two  races,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  made  his  greatest  conces- 
sion." ^^    The  settlers  did  not  really  expect  more  than  this. 

In  the  other  camp,  an  unorganized  coalition  of  Africans  and  Asians 
in  all  three  territories,  joined  by  the  Europeans  of  Uganda  and  south- 
ern Tanganyika,^^  were  left  in  a  state  of  numbed  bewilderment  after 
Creech  Jones  issued  Colonial  210.  By  his  action,  Labor's  Colonial 
Secretary  had  seemed  to  them  to  heed  the  entreaties  of  the  settlers 
more  than  those  of  the  less  impassioned  and  less  vocal  multitudes  of 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika.  Now  the  trend  seemed  clearly 
against  them,  and  the  Africans,  Indians,  and  their  European  allies 
acted  hastily  to  regain  their  lost  momentum.  Each  of  these  commu- 
nities pilloried  Colonial  210  in  swift  succession. 

A  meeting  of  the  Kenya  African  Union  in  Nairobi  accepted  the 
principle  of  inter-territorial  organization  of  the  common  services,  but 
with  respect  to  the  Government's  revised  proposals  it  resolved: 

"That  Kenya  African  Union  meeting  views  with  great  disappoint- 
ment the  proposals  for  the  composition  of  the  Central  Assembly  con- 
tained in  Colonial  Paper  No.  210.  The  meeting  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Colonial  Office  has  accepted  the  views  of  the  white  community  of 
Kenya  which  forms  the  minority  of  the  Kenya  population  and  dis- 
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regarded  African  opinion  which  had  supported  Colonial  No.  191.  This 
meeting  resolves  that  the  proposals  for  the  constitution  of  the  Cen- 
tral Assembly  contained  in  Colonial  No.  191  be  reverted  to  so  as  to 
create  a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  East 
Africa,  and  that  it  hopes  that  Colonial  OflBce  will  not  force  proposals 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Assembly  in  210  on  the  unwilling 
mass  of  Africans  in  Kenya."  ^^ 

Likewise,  the  Central  Council  of  Indian  Associations  issued  a  com- 
munique on  April  20,  1947,  declaring  the  modified  proposals  unaccept- 
able because  they  were  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  both  Uganda 
and  East  Africa:  "The  Council  regrets  to  note  the  departure  from 
the  fundamental  principal  {sic}  contained  in  Paragraph  22  of  Paper 
191  that  Equality  in  Number  is  the  only  practicable  basis  for  unof- 
ficial representation  of  the  main  races  and  feels  that  the  departure 
suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  representations  made  to 
him  by  part  of  one  community  in  one  territory  is  unjustified  and  cre- 
ates a  constitutional  precedent  inimical  to  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  races  in  East  Africa."  ^^ 

Even  the  European  community  of  Uganda  joined  the  camp  of  the 
opposition  by  roundly  condemning  the  revised  proposals.  A  well- 
attended  meeting  of  the  Uganda  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Kampala 
on  April  22,  1947,  resolved  in  part:  "In  framing  the  proposals  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly  as  outlined  in  Paper  191,  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment and  the  East  African  Governors  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  logical  alternative  to  equal  racial  and  territorial 
representation.  The  revised  proposals  contained  in  Colonial  Ofiice 
Paper  210  put  forward  no  reasons  for  departure  from  this  principle. 
The  Chamber  in  deliberating  Paper  191  accepted  and  insisted  upon 
equal  representation  of  the  three  main  races  as  the  only  sound  foun- 
dation for  the  future  harmonious  development  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. The  Chamber  is  still  emphatically  of  this  opinion  and  is 
therefore  not  prepared  to  accept  the  revised  proposals. "^^ 

As  these  particularly  significant  statements  of  policy  indicate,  a 
large  proportion  of  British  subjects  in  East  Africa  were  set  against 
the  alleged  "inequality  inherent  in  the  formula  for  representation  in 
Paper  210"  ^^  from  the  very  outset.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  these  groups  grew  apprehensive  as  the  day  for  Legislative  Coun- 
cil debates  on  this  issue  approached.  Official  majorities  on  each  Coun- 
cil made  the  triumph  of  Government  policy  inevitable.  In  the  face 
of  this  certainty,  the  opponents  of  Colonial  210  quietly  prepared  to 
restate  their  case  both  for  their  constituents  in  East  Africa  and  for 
the  information  of  their  friends  abroad. 

The  debates  which  took  place  on  the  modified  proposals  were  car- 
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ried  on  almost  simultaneously  in  the  three  Legislative  Councils.  The 
motion  to  accept  the  proposals  for  an  Inter-Territorial  Organization 
in  East  Africa  as  set  out  in  Colonial  210  was  introduced  by  the  Chief 
(or  Acting  Chief)  Secretary  of  each  territory.  He  would  sketch  the 
main  reasons  for  placing  particular  services  on  an  inter-territorial 
basis.  He  would  depict  the  Governors'  Conference  as  an  inefficient 
and  nebulous  body  which  must  be  replaced  by  a  more  adequate  con- 
stitutional organ  and  state  that  Colonial  No.  210  answered  that  need. 
These  proposals,  he  would  assert,  were  "fair  and  reasonable  to  all 
concerned,"  ^^  capable  of  filling  the  glaring  administrative  needs  for 
the  coordination  of  services  common  to  all  three  territories. 

Within  the  non-official  ranks  of  the  three  Legislative  Councils,  the 
Europeans  voted  with  the  official  majority  in  accepting  Colonial  210, 
although  they  did  so  with  notable  reservations  in  some  cases.  The 
Europeans  of  Uganda  exhibited  distrust  over  the  possible  use  of  this 
economic  union  as  a  wedge  to  secure  closer  political  union.  On  this 
they  were  reassured  by  the  Governor  of  Uganda,  who  said  that  if  he 
thought  that  Colonial  Paper  210  involved  political  union  or  political 
fusion  in  East  Africa,  someone  other  than  he  would  have  had  to  be 
found  to  recommend  its  acceptance  to  the  Council.^^  The  Europeans 
of  Kenya,  on  the  other  hand,  were  still  not  fully  reconciled  to  the  re- 
moval of  important  matters  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  electors. 
They  feared  that  the  Legislative  Councils  would  come  to  act  as  elec- 
toral colleges  only,  thereby  forfeiting  their  function  as  responsible 
agencies  of  the  voters. 

It  was  essentially  the  African  and  Asian  members  of  the  three 
Councils,  then,  who  refused  most  adamantly  to  accept  the  modified 
proposals  and  who  argued  most  bitterly  against  the  alleged  iniquities 
of  the  scheme.  "We  are  going  to  yield  to  Kenya  rule,"  ^^  I.  C. 
Chopra  warned  the  Legislative  Council  of  Tanganyika.  Indian  pub- 
lic opinion  has  decided  on  "the  categorical  rejection  of  the  proposals 
...  in  Paper  210,"  ^^  declared  V.  M.  Nazerali,  who  detected  "the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  to  attain  as  much  political  domination  as  is  pos- 
sible" for  the  Kenya  settlers.**  Mr.  Patel  of  Kenya  realized  that 
Colonial  210  emphasized  territorial  rather  than  racial  representation, 
but  this  did  not  "hide  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
securing  greater  representation  for  the  European  community  and  to 
meet  the  wish  of  the  European  community  to  have  no  equality  under 
any  circumstances  with  the  Indian  community."  *^  And  Mr.  Mathu, 
African  member  of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council,  proposed  a  revision 
in  the  method  of  selecting  territorial  members  of  the  Central  As- 
sembly which  would  substitute  appointment  by  the  High  Commission 
for  election  by  the  non-official  members  of  each  Legislative  Council.** 
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These  anxious  statements  highlight  some  of  the  fears  held  by  the 
non-Europeans  with  respect  to  the  modified  proposals.  However, 
African  leaders  were  by  no  means  unaware  of  the  need  for  operating 
on  an  East  African  basis.  Mr.  Mathu,  for  one,  emphasized  he  was 
not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  inter-territorial  reorganization.  That 
which  he  and  his  associates  did  oppose  was  what  they  considered  to  be 
a  retreat  from  the  equality  explicit  in  Colonial  191.^^ 

The  motions  to  accept  Colonial  No.  210  were  carried  in  each  Legis- 
lative Council  by  a  wide  margin.  In  Kenya,  the  Indian,  African  and 
Arab  elected  and  nominated  members  voted  against  the  motion;  in 
Tanganyika,  the  Asian  members  similarly  opposed  the  motion  while 
the  two  Africans  pointedly  abstained  because  their  constituents  had 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  modified  proposals;  and  in 
Uganda,  two  Indian  and  three  African  unofficial  cast  their  votes 
against  Colonial  210.  This  was  certainly  not  an  enthusiastic  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  inaugurate  an  Inter-Territorial  Organization  in 
British  East  Africa. 

On  July  28,  1947,  Creech  Jones,  announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  had  decided  to  bring  Colonial  No.  210  into  force  and 
thereby  to  end  debate  on  the  question.  He  made  this  decision  in  full 
recognition  of  the  opposition  to  the  revised  proposals  which  existed  in 
many  quarters.  This  antagonism,  he  noted,  was  largely  confined  to 
the  question  of  the  proposed  composition  of  the  East  African  Assem- 
bly on  the  unofficial  side.  In  this  regard  Creech  Jones  denied  un- 
equivocally that  the  scheme  as  issued  in  Colonial  210  had  departed 
from  the  principle  of  equality  in  the  representation  of  the  three  main 
races.  In  support  of  this  contention  he  attempted  to  refute  the  widely 
held  assumption  that  the  three  territorial  members  would  necessarily 
be  Europeans;  he  deemed  such  a  conclusion  to  be  unwarranted  in  the 
light  of  the  compositions  of  the  territorial  Legislative  Councils  on  the 
unofficial  side.*^ 

As  announced,  the  High  Commission  came  into  operation  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1948.  and  the  East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly  held 
its  first  meeting  on  April  6,  1948.  At  its  opening  session,  D.  R.  Rees- 
Williams,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  told  the  leg- 
islators that  the  machinery  which  was  then  being  set  in  motion  "en- 
sures a  constitutional  backing  for  the  operation  of  inter-territorial 
services  in  East  Africa,  and  associates  representatives  of  the  public 
in  their  management  and  control."  ^^  Administration  of  the  terri- 
tories was  carefully  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ments.   However,  a  means  now  existed,  as  set  out  in  the  East  Africa 

(High  Commission)  Order  in  Council  of  1947,  to  operate  the  common 
services  on  a  unified  basis. 
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The  basic  law  on  which  this  new  machinery  rests  deserves  some 
analysis,  for  it  amplified  the  suggestions  put  forth  in  Colonial  No.  210. 
The  Order  in  Council  established  an  East  Africa  High  Commission 
and  an  East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly.  Since  the  Assem- 
bly is  patterned  closely  after  the  proposals  set  forth  in  Colonial  210, 
attention  here  will  be  directed  primarily  to  the  High  Commission. 
The  High  Commission  consists  of  the  Governors  of  Kenya,  Tangan- 
yika, and  Uganda,  with  the  Governor  of  Kenya  as  the  Chairman  and 
headquarters  at  Nairobi.  Decisions  of  the  High  Commission  are  nor- 
mally reached  by  mutual  consent;  although  in  the  event  of  a  vote,  the 
majority  prevails.  This  situation  made  the  Trusteeship  Council  so 
uneasy  that  it  recommended  the  Governor  of  Tanganyika  be  given 
the  right,  in  addition  to  the  normal  power  of  disallowance  exercised  by 
the  British  Government,  "to  oppose  any  measures  which  are  in  his 
opinion  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement, 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  or  with  the  interests  of  the  Trust 
Territory."  ^o 

The  High  Commission  is  charged  with  two  basic  functions.  First, 
it  administers  a  host  of  services  such  as  the  East  African  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  Departments,  the  East  African  Tsetse  Reclamation  De- 
partment, and  the  East  African  Industrial  Council.'^^  Second,  the 
High  Commission  takes  a  very  active  part  in  guiding  the  affairs  of 
the  Central  Legislative  Assembly.  The  seven  leading  officers  of  the 
High  Commission  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Assembly,  which  en- 
sures them  an  opportunity  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  body.  Moreover,  in  respect  to  legislation,  all  bills  introduced 
into  the  Assembly  require  the  prior  approval  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion ,'^2  and  they  cannot  become  law  until  either  the  High  Commission 
or  Her  Majesty  (through  a  Secretary  of  State)  assents.''^  The  Order 
in  Council  also  provides:  "If  the  High  Commission  shall  consider  that 
it  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  public  order,  public  faith  or  good 
government  .  .  .  that  any  Bill  introduced,  or  any  motion  proposed,  in 
the  Assembly  should  have  effect,  then,  if  the  Assembly  fail  to  pass  such 
a  Bill  or  motion  within  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  High  Com- 
mission may  think  reasonable  and  expedient,  the  High  Commission 
at  any  time  in  its  discretion  may,  notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
this  Order  or  of  any  Standing  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Assembly,  de- 
clare that  such  Bill  or  motion  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  had  been  passed 
by  the  Assembly  .  .  ."  '^* 

This  sweeping  authority  is  subject,  as  are  all  the  lawmaking  powers 
granted  under  this  Order,  to  the  disallowance  of  Her  Majesty  acting 
through  a  Secretary  of  State.  Nonetheless,  it  does  place  the  broad 
supervisory  powers  of  the  High  Commission  in  relation  to  the  Central 
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Legislative  Assembly  in  bold  perspective.  The  legislature  is  kept 
strictly  within  the  confines  laid  out  by  the  executive.  The  non-of- 
ficials are  free,  to  be  sure,  to  voice  their  opinions  as  they  wish,  but  the 
Assembly  can  hardly  be  expected  to  shape  major  policies  unless  the 
executive  is  made  responsible  in  some  manner  to  its  will — an  unlikely 
prospect  under  present  conditions. 

But  is  this  machinery,  as  described,  federalism  in  disguise?  The 
East  Africa  High  Commission,  observes  Sir  Philip  Mitchell,  "is  of 
course  a  federal  authority,  but  there  is  an  agreeably  human  under- 
standing in  all  these  countries  not  to  say  so  aloud."  ^^  Coming  from  a 
former  Governor  of  Kenya  this  seems  a  surprising  statement  in  view 
of  the  repeated  promises  that  the  scheme  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
step  toward  political  union  or  the  fusion  of  the  East  African  terri- 
tories. Did  the  British  Government  accomplish  more  than  it  real- 
ized; did  it  even  succeed  in  wedging  federation  into  East  Africa 
through  the  rear  door?  These  speculations  are  easily  refuted  once 
the  powers  of  this  new  machinery  are  analyzed. 

An  analyzation  reveals  clearly  enough  that  the  High  Commission 
is  not  a  federal  authority  in  all  but  name,  (a)  because  the  Central 
Legislative  Assembly  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  consent  of 
the  territorial  Legislative  Councils,  (b)  because  the  fund  established 
by  the  Commission  to  operate  the  non-self-contained  services  consists 
only  of  the  grants  made  by  resolutions  of  the  three  Legislative  Coun- 
cils or  such  other  amounts  as  may  be  received  by  the  High  Commis- 
sion, (c)  because  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  possesses  no  powers 
to  determine  the  tax  rates  or  tariff  rates,  and  (d)  because  other  highly 
significant  powers  such  as  those  concerning  lands,  labor,  and  agricul- 
tural production  are  left  in  the  hands  of  territorial  authorities.'^^  The 
federal  form  of  government  does  not  allow  for  such  weakness  at  the 
center.  Each  sphere  of  government  must  perform  functions  of  sig- 
nificance and  must  be  sufiiciently  vital  and  independent  to  be  able  to 
rely  upon  its  own  resources  in  carrying  out  these  functions.  The  In- 
ter-Territorial Organization  may  in  fact  be  assigned  important  duties, 
but  it  is  too  dependent  on  territorial  consent  for  its  resources — and 
even  its  existence — to  satisfy  the  minimal  standards  of  federalism. 

What,  then,  is  an  accurate  description  of  this  arrangement?  It 
seems  wisest  to  describe  it  simply  as  an  administrative  union  which 
was  established  to  coordinate  the  common  services  in  East  Africa. 
To  be  sure,  there  will  be  political  overtones  in  any  organization  which 
encompasses  the  dimensions  of  British  East  Africa,^^  but  the  primary 
emphasis  is  upon  the  administration  of  technical  services.  The  power 
to  establish  railway  rates,  for  example,  indicates  a  sizable  area  of 
authority.    This  function,  however,  falls  at  least  as  much  in  the  area 
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of  administration  as  legislation.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  refer 
tc  the  Organization  as  an  administrative  union,  realizing  at  the  same 
time  that  a  limited  authority  for  policy  formulation  is  implicit  within 
this  concept. 

As  the  Organization  settled  down  to  business  on  January  1,  1948,  its 
future  seemed  insecure  at  best.  The  controversy  leading  up  to  its 
founding  stirred  territorial  and  racial  animosities  to  new  heights. 
Could  the  Organization  perform  its  responsibilities  and  expand  its 
services  in  the  face  of  this  suspicion  and  hostility?  Considering  the 
circumstances  of  its  creation,  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  and 
the  East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly  actually  did  rather  well 
in  gradually  becoming  an  accepted  part  of  East  African  life.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  it  has  been  embraced  all  along  the  line,  for  that  is 
not  the  case.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  many  East  Africans  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  experiment  in  good  faith  with  this  in- 
ter-territorial apparatus — as  long  as  it  remains  primarily  administra- 
tive in  nature.  Any  suggestion  that  the  Organization  represented  the 
nucleus  of  a  political  federation  was  looked  upon  with  serious  mis- 
givings. But  since  its  officials  have  been  able  to  avoid  such  suggest- 
ions for  the  most  part,  the  Organization  has  taken  root  and  has  proved 
an  enduring  means  of  inter-territorial  cooperation. 

Three  examples  of  the  steady  growth  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Inter-Territorial  Organization  are  worth  recording.  First,  its  scope 
was  expanded,  a  sure  indication  of  support,  since  opposition  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  any  of  the  territories  would  have  made  further 
debate  mandatory.  The  debate  in  the  various  Legislative  Councils 
over  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways  and  port  systems  is  most  note- 
worthy in  this  respect.  Speech  after  speech  in  the  different  Legisla- 
tive Councils  emphasized  the  need  for  inter-territorial  operation  of  the 
railroads.  "We  cannot  afford,  sir,  to  be  isolationists,"  a  Tanganyikan 
asserted,  "and  the  usefulness  of  our  present  railway  system  with  all  its 
ends  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  cannot  be  fully  developed  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  their  present  state  of  complete  isolation."  '^^  These  senti- 
ments were  echoed  in  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  as  well.  Mr. 
Patel,  a  leading  Indian  opponent  of  Colonial  210,  supported  the  mo- 
tion and  stated  his  belief  that  "once  we  have  accepted  the  reorganiz- 
ation and  the  central  set-up  has  been  put  into  operation  there  will  be 
no  turning  back."  "^^  His  African  colleague,  Mr.  Mathu,  also  backed 
the  motion,  declaring  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways  and  ports 
was  "absolutely  essential."  These  economic  problems,  he  continued, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  "from  isolated  water-tight  compartments."  ^^ 
Indian,  African,  and  European  were  united  in  their  determination  to 
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give  this  new  mechanism  a  fair  test.  Such  a  detached  and  reasonable 
attitude  toward  a  concrete  question  of  policy  is  a  sign  of  confidence  in 
multi-racial  Africa. 

The  decision  in  1951  to  renew  the  life  of  the  East  Africa  Central 
Legislative  Assembly  is  a  second  example  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Inter-Territorial  Organization.  This  motion  received  general  support 
in  the  three  Legislative  Councils,  The  debates  on  the  motion  did, 
however,  reveal  some  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
inter-territorial  services,  particularly  in  Kenya.  Mr.  Blundell,  the 
leading  unofiicial  member  on  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council,  urged 
caution  in  placing  any  more  services  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Commission  because  of  alleged  inefiiciencies  in  the  administration  of 
the  self-accounting  services,  such  as  the  East  African  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs Department  and  the  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours 
Administration.  He  claimed  that  "We,  on  this  side  are,  I  think,  uni- 
versally dissatisfied  with  the  standard  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
High  Commission."  ^^  However,  Mr.  Mathu  stated  that  he  consid- 
ered the  performance  of  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  sufficiently 
impressive  to  justify  its  extension  for  another  four  years.  What  he 
criticized  was,  first,  the  general  tendency  of  the  Governors  to  appoint 
African  members  who  did  not  "strongly  represent  the  views  of  the  Af- 
rican community  in  these  territories  as  the  African  people  want"  and, 
second,  the  failure  of  the  African  members  of  the  Central  Legislative 
Assembly  to  be  associated  closely  with  the  Advisory  Boards  and 
Councils.^-  Even  at  the  time  these  complaints  did  not  seem  to  strike 
very  hard  at  the  life  of  the  new  inter-territorial  apparatus,  and, 
as  the  Organization  became  entrenched  in  the  life  of  East  Africa 
(as  signified  by  its  second  extension  in  1955),  they  faded  into  the 
background. 

A  third  indication  of  the  growth  of  public  confidence  in  the  Inter- 
Territorial  Organization  is  the  decision  in  November,  1956,  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly  from 
twenty-three  to  thirty-three.  This  move  by  itself  would  hardly  have 
been  considered  had  any  of  the  communities  expressed  ardent  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan,^^  especially  since  the  change  affected  the  composition 
of  the  Assembly — the  storm  center  of  previous  controversies. 

With  the  changes  effected,  the  Assembly  consists  of  a  Speaker,  seven 
ex  officio  members,  six  nominated  members,  and  twenty  non-official 
members.  Two  nominated  members  are  appointed  by  each  of  the 
three  Governors.  In  Kenya  and  Uganda  these  nominated  members 
must  hold  an  office  of  emolument  under  the  Crown,  but  in  Tanganyika 
one  member  need  not  hold  such  office.  Of  the  twenty  non-officials,  two 
are  Arabs  appointed  by  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  and  six  are 
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appointed  from  each  of  the  three  territories  in  different  manners. 

The  greater  elasticity  permitted  each  territory  to  determine  its  own 
means  by  which  the  additional  seats  should  be  distributed  is  considered 
a  notable  feature  of  this  increase  in  membership  on  the  Central  Leg- 
islative Assembly.^^  Thus  in  Kenya,  the  Governor  appoints  three 
members  and  the  other  three  are  elected — one  by  the  European  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  one  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Legislative  Council  appointed  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  African 
community,  and  one  by  the  Indian  elected  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  None  of  these  six  unofficial  members  from  Kenya  need  be 
members  of  the  Kenya  Legislative  Council  in  order  to  be  selected.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  different  formula  was  employed  in  Tanganyika  and 
Uganda,  where  the  Governor  appoints  three  members  and  the  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  Legislative  Council  elect  the  other  three 
from  among  all  the  members  of  the  Council.^^  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Africans  of  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  can  anticipate  an  equal 
if  not  a  predominant  position  on  their  respective  delegations  within  a 
short  time.  Such  a  prospect  cannot  but  enhance  the  High  Commission 
in  African  eyes. 

But  even  with  growing  confidence  in  administrative  union,  British 
and  local  suspicion  of  European  ambitions  to  achieve  political  feder- 
ation still  lingers.  Doubt  persists  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Kenya 
Europeans,  particularly  because  of  their  economic  predominance  and 
their  attitude  on  race  relations.^^  These  feelings  were  complicated  by 
the  Mau  Mau  crisis  and  the  frank  statements  of  white  leaders  of  Ken- 
ya reported  in  the  press.  To  stress  time  and  time  again,  as  did  the 
European  settlers  in  the  election  campaign  of  1952,  that  within  the 
decade  Kenya  shall  enter  into  some  form  of  closer  union  with  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika,^^  was  only  to  court  an  inevitable  counter-reaction. 

This  reaction  came  in  full  force  a  year  later.  It  arose  from  a  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Oliver  Lyttelton,  at 
the  East  African  Dinner  in  London,  in  July,  1953:  "You  have  seen,  in 
the  controversies  over  Central  African  federation,  where  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  stands  in  these  matters  [of  closer  union}.  That 
federation  both  politically  and  economically  will  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit to  the  three  Central  African  territories  is,  I  believe,  an  estab- 
lished and  unshakeable  fact.  Nor  should  we  exclude  from  our  minds 
the  evolution,  as  time  goes  on,  of  still  larger  measures  of  unification, 
and  possibly  still  larger  measures  of  federation  of  the  whole  East  Af- 
rican territories."  ^^ 

The  press  immediately  seized  upon  this  remark  and  featured  it  as 
indicating  that  Britain  intended  to  follow  up  the  federation  of  Central 
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Africa  by  the  federation  of  East  Africa.  Thus,  the  well-informed 
editors  of  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia  concluded:  "Mr.  Lyttelton  .  .  . 
gave  the  heartening  news  last  week  at  the  East  African  Dinner  in  Lon- 
don that  federation  of  the  East  African  territories  forms  part  of  his 
policy.  There  has  been  much  too  much  isolationism  in  East  African 
thought  and  action  in  recent  years,  and  this  pointed  reminder  to  the 
political  leaders  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government  favours  the  closer  union  of  those  three 
Dependencies  can  do  nothing  but  good."  ^^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  surprising  that  Lyttel- 
ton's  statement  was  taken  seriously  in  all  quarters.  Local  European 
response  to  the  remark  was  lukewarm  at  best,®°  and  virtually  all  the 
Africans,  ever  anxious  over  the  federation  issue,  denounced  it.®^  Al- 
most immediately  the  first  signs  of  an  impending  crisis  in  Buganda 
were  evident.  Although  it  is  unfair  to  lay  all  the  trouble  which  re- 
sulted in  Buganda,  culminating  in  the  deposition  of  the  Kabaka,  at 
Lyttelton's  door,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  remark 
helped  to  set  off  a  blast  which  had  been  building  up  in  Buganda  for 
years.^2 

As  background  to  the  Buganda  affair,  it  should  be  noted  that  ex- 
treme sensitivity  on  the  federation  issue  is  a  hallmark  of  the  attitude 
in  all  Uganda  (of  which  Buganda  forms  only  one  of  the  four  prov- 
inces). The  people  of  Uganda  see  federation  as  a  threat  to  their 
dreams  of  self-government.  For  if  Uganda  is  federated  into  an  East 
African  state,  its  fate  would  then  be  joined  to  that  of  multi-racial 
Kenya.  Such  a  situation  was  interpreted  as  opening  the  way  to  the 
hegemony  of  the  settlers  of  Kenya.^^  Moreover,  local  businessmen 
hoped  to  avoid  any  further  entanglement  with  Kenya's  affairs  for  com- 
petitive reasons;^*  and  all  groups  in  Uganda  wished  to  bypass  the 
problem  of  the  color  bar,  which  is  particularly  offensive  to  them.  It 
was  only  when  Lyttelton  announced  in  Parliament  that  Britain  in- 
tended to  develop  Uganda  into  a  self-governing  state  with  government 
mainly  in  African  hands  (but  with  constitutional  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  minorities)  ^^  that  the  people  of  Uganda  felt  assured 
of  attaining  the  political  future  they  sought. 

The  Baganda,  in  particular,  reacted  harshly  and  intransigent^  to 
the  early  reports  of  Lyttelton's  speech.  Only  three  days  after  ex- 
cerpts of  the  speech  were  printed  in  the  East  African  Standard,  the 
Kabaka's  Ministers  (acting  in  his  absence)  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  Andrew  Cohen,  noting  the  Colonial  Secretary's  remark 
on  federation  with  misgivings  and  requesting  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment be  informed  of  their  opposition  to  political  fusion  with  Kenya 
and  Tanganyika.^^    The  Governor  communicated  the  message  to  Lon- 
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don,  as  requested;  and  was  authorized,  in  turn,  to  inform  His  Highness 
the  Kabaka  that,  with  respect  to  present  British  intentions,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  speech  "did  not  indicate  any  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  [and}  that  the  future  development 
of  Uganda  and  the  other  East  African  territories  must  be  largely 
guided  by  local  public  opinion."®^ 

In  his  reply  of  August  6,  1953,  the  Kabaka  took  sharp  issue  with  the 
Governor's  assurance  on  federation  because  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment limited  its  pledges  to  the  present  only.  Furthermore,  he  raised 
the  question  of  what  constituted  the  guidance  of  local  public  opinion. 
The  Kabaka  pointed  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  East  Africa 
High  Commission  and  the  Central  African  Federation  as  inter-terri- 
torial mechanisms  which  were  created  by  the  British  Government 
despite  the  opposition  of  local  public  opinion.  "What  has  happened 
before  and  elsewhere,"  he  warned,  "may  happen  here;  thus  the  pro- 
fundity of  our  present  fears."  ®^ 

After  this  description  of  his  continuing  fears  with  regard  to  the  fed- 
eration issue,  the  Kabaka  dropped  two  new  elements  into  the  discus- 
sion. First,  he  stated  a  strong  desire  to  see  Buganda's  affairs  managed 
by  the  British  Foreign  Office  instead  of  the  Colonial  Ofiice.  And  sec- 
ond, he  asked  Her  Majesty's  Government  "to  prepare  and  put  into  ef- 
fect a  plan  designed  to  achieve  our  independence  and  if  possible  with- 
in a  short  stated  space  of  time."  ®^  These  additional  objectives  opened 
an  entirely  new  dimension  to  the  affair.  For  now  the  Kabaka  was 
seeking  not  only  assurances  with  regard  to  federation  but  was  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  independence  for  his  people  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth as  well.  This  implied  a  separation  of  Buganda  from  the  rest 
of  the  Protectorate,  thereby  establishing  a  small  tribal  state  in  de- 
fiance of  the  trend  toward  big  political  units.  It  was  a  bold,  yet  some- 
what unrealistic,  means  of  gaining  a  more  certain  safeguard  against 
inclusion  into  an  East  African  federation. ^''^  It  led  in  large  part, 
moreover,  to  the  Kabaka's  temporary  demise  from  power  in  November, 
1953. 

Sir  Andrew  Cohen  discussed  the  contents  of  the  above  letter  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  while  in  London.  On  his  return  to  Uganda, 
he  wrote  to  assure  the  Kabaka  that  the  Secretary  of  State  fully  real- 
ized the  strength  of  feeling  in  Buganda  on  the  issue  of  federation. 
Moreover,  he  informed  the  Kabaka  of  the  following  assurance  on  fed- 
eration: 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  has  no  intention  whatsoever  of  raising 
the  issue  of  East  African  federation  either  at  the  present  time  or  while 
local  public  opinion  on  this  issue  remains  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  fully  recognizes  that  public  opinion  in 
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Buganda  and  the  rest  of  the  Protectorate  would  be  opposed  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  any  such  federation;  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  has  no  intention  whatsoever  of  disregarding  this 
opinion  either  now  or  at  any  time,  and  recognizes  accordingly  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  any  such  federation  is  out- 
side the  realm  of  practical  politics  at  the  present  time  or  while  local 
public  opinion  remains  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  As  regards  the 
more  distant  future,  Her  Majesty's  Government  clearly  cannot  state 
now  that  the  issue  of  East  African  federation  will  never  be  raised, 
since  public  opinion  in  the  Protectorate,  including  that  of  the  Bag- 
anda,  might  change,  and  it  would  not  in  any  case  be  proper  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  make  any  statement  now  which  might  be 
used  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  prevent  effect  being  given  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Protectorate  at  that  time.  But  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  can  and  does  say  that,  unless  there  is  a  substantial 
change  in  public  opinion  in  the  Protectorate,  including  that  of  the 
Baganda,  the  inclusion  of  the  Protectorate  in  an  East  African  federa- 
tion will  remain  outside  the  realm  of  practical  politics  even  in  the  more 
distant  future."  ^^^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  at  a  private  conference  with  the  Gover- 
nor on  November  3,  1953,  the  Kabaka  indicated  that  he  was  prepared 
to  regard  this  pledge  on  federation  as  satisfactory,  subject  to  the  in- 
clusion of  a  reference  to  the  Great  Lukiko  (the  Baganda's  own  coun- 
cil). Since  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  agreed  to  this  ad- 
dition, Her  Majesty's  Government  considered  this  part  of  the  dispute 
settled.  "The  acceptance  by  the  Kabaka  of  this  part  of  the  reply  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,"  stated  the  White  Paper  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Parliament  in  December,  1953,  "therefore  dis- 
posed once  and  for  all  of  federation  as  an  issue  between  himself  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  it  played  no  part  in  the  final  events 
leading  up  to  the  withdrawal  of  recognition  from  the  Kabaka."  ^"^ 
The  Baganda  themselves  disputed  this  conclusion. ^°^  Nevertheless, 
since  the  area  of  difference  between  the  two  parties  on  the  federation 
issue  seemed  very  slight  by  then,  it  seems  fair  to  accept  the  Govern- 
ment's conclusion  that  the  withdrawal  of  recognition  was  occasioned 
primarily  by  a  deadlock  over  the  two  issues  just  mentioned — transfer 
to  the  Foreign  Office  and  independence  for  Buganda.  Matters  were 
further  complicated  by  the  Kabaka's  refusal  to  nominate  Baganda 
members  to  the  Legislative  Council.  At  this  point,  the  Governor  felt 
obliged  to  notify  the  Kabaka  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
withdrawn  its  recognition  and  no  longer  recognized  him  as  the  Native 
Ruler  of  the  Province  of  Buganda. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  follow  the  intricate  political  maneuver 
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which  took  place  while  the  Kabaka  was  in  exile.  It  does  seem  useful 
to  note,  however,  that  the  Baganda  delegation  which  journeyed  to 
London  to  petition  for  the  Kabaka's  reinstatement  maintained  that  the 
Great  Lukiko  did  not  want  the  secession  of  Buganda  but,  rather,  its 
inclusion  within  Uganda  on  a  federal  basis.^"*  This  local  federalism 
was  rejected  and  Uganda  remains  primarily  a  unitary  state.  In  time, 
the  main  purpose  of  their  trip  was  granted,  nonetheless,  for  the  Ka- 
baka returned  to  Buganda  as  a  constitutional  monarch  in  the  fall  of 
1955.  His  exile  had,  if  anything,  enhanced  his  stature  at  home;  and 
his  firmness  on  the  issue  of  federation  had  certainly  won  for  his  people 
the  strongest  possible  assurances  from  the  British  Government. 

Suspicion  of  European  intentions  to  create  an  East  African  federa- 
tion were  also  aired  in  the  United  Nations.  Both  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Trusteeship  Council  became  involved  in  the  federation 
issue  as  a  consequence  of  their  special  responsibility  for  Tanganyika — 
a  trust  territory.  For  while  Article  5(b)  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment permitted  the  Administering  Authority  "to  constitute  Tangan- 
yika into  a  customs,  fiscal  or  administrative  union  or  federation  with 
adjacent  territories  under  his  sovereignty  or  control,"  ^^^  in  effect  it 
opened  the  way  to  U.N.  supervision  by  insisting  upon  the  consistency 
of  such  measures  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system 
and  with  the  terms  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement.  The  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  system,  as  interpreted  time  and  again  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, forbid  any  political  association  on  the  part  of  Tanganyika 
which  would  extinguish  its  separate  status  or  which  would  deny  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Tanganyika  "their  progressive  development  towards 
self-government  or  independence  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  each  territory  and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned.  .  .  ."  ^°^  Practically  all  of 
the  United  Nations  concern  regarding  East  African  federation  revolved 
around  these  objectives  of  separate  status  and  popular  self-determin- 
ation.    Therefore,  each  of  these  deserves  special  treatment. 

Separate  political  development  of  trust  territories  appears  to  take 
on  a  primary  importance  for  most  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. On  a  number  of  occasions  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  recognized  the  economic  advantages  of  union  with  Kenya  and 
Uganda,^"'^  but  they  seem  to  harbor  a  well-intentioned  bias  in  favor 
of  separate  political  status  for  trust  territories  even  to  the  detriment 
of  inter-territorial  planning.  Thus,  the  General  Assembly  endorsed 
an  observation  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  that  an  administrative 
union  "must  remain  strictly  administrative  in  its  nature  and  its  scope, 
and  that  its  operation  must  not  have  the  effect  of  creating  any  condi- 
tions which  will  obstruct  the  separate  development  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
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ritory,  in  the  fields  of  political,  economic,  social  and  educational  ad- 
vancement, as  a  distinct  entity."  ^°^  Both  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council  have  attempted,  time  and  again,  to  encourage 
this  independence  by  requesting  that  the  administering  authorities 
furnish  precise  financial,  statistical,  and  other  data  relating  to  trust 
territories  participating  in  administrative  unions;  facilitate  the  ac- 
cess of  visiting  missions  to  information  on  administrative  unions  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  report  fully  on  the  territory  concerned;  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  boundaries  and  identity  of  trust  territories  par- 
ticipating in  administrative  unions;  and  ensure  that  expenditures  on 
administration,  development,  and  welfare  on  any  trust  territory  par- 
ticipating in  an  administrative  union  be  not  less  than  the  total  amount 
of  public  revenue  derived  from  the  territory.  ^°^  Other  safeguards, 
such  as  consulting  the  Trusteeship  Council  prior  to  establishing  a  un- 
ion which  includes  a  trust  territory  and  submitting  the  whole  of  an 
administrative  union,  non-trust  and  trust  territory  alike,  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  ran  headlong  into  British,  Austra- 
lian, and  Belgian  opposition.^^" 

An  outstanding  example  of  United  Nations  efforts  to  preserve  the 
territorial  distinctness  of  Tanganyika  in  economic  matters  is  the  con- 
tinuous criticism  leveled  against  the  East  African  Industrial  Council. 
This  Council,  a  scheduled  service  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commis- 
sion, is  composed  of  one  official  and  two  non-official  members  from  each 
of  the  three  territories.  The  function  of  the  Council  is  to  encourage 
the  orderly  promotion  and  development  of  British  East  Africa  and  to 
advise  the  High  Commission  on  broad  questions  of  policy  relating  to 
industrial  development.  To  carry  out  these  objectives,  the  Council 
issues  licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  scheduled  under  the  In- 
dustrial Licensing  Ordinances,  which  were  identical  in  each  of  the  three 
territories.  Under  the  terms  of  these  Ordinances,  no  person  shall  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  cotton,  wool,  pottery  or 
stoneware  unless  he  has  first  obtained  a  license  from  the  Council.^^^ 
In  effect,  these  licenses  confer  a  temporary  monopoly  upon  the  suc- 
cessful applicant. 

Almost  inevitably  such  wide  discretionary  powers  raise  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  many  observers.  If  the  scope  of  the  East  African  Indus- 
trial Council  should  be  extended  over  much  wider  fields,  these  on- 
lookers fear  that  the  most  developed  of  the  three  territories  (Kenya) 
would  benefit  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  less  developed  territories 
(Tanganyika  and  Uganda) .  Thus,  the  Committee  on  Administrative 
Unions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  warned:  "Although  equal  territorial 
representation  on  the  East  African  Industrial  Council  is  maintained, 
industrial  incentive  may  be  stronger  in  Kenya  where  the  major  part 
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of  secondary  industry  is  already  located,  and  where  Europeans  are 
more  numerous  and  where  their  influence  is  greater  and  the  industrial 
development  has  been  stronger  and  more  rapid."  ^^^ 

Even  though  the  Administering  Authority  explained  that  Tangan- 
yika has  a  veto  (since  under  its  laws  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  appointed  from  each  of  the  territories  must  agree  to  each 
grant  of  a  license), ^^^  the  Trusteeship  Council  continues  to  press  for 
particular  care  in  the  issuance  of  licenses.^^'*  The  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil is  watchful  lest  the  issuance  of  licenses  by  an  inter-territorial  body 
prejudice  the  economic  development  of  the  Trust  Territory  and  there- 
by slow  down  that  territory's  separate  progress  toward  self-govern- 
ment or  independence. 

The  other  main  United  Nations  concern  on  the  question  of  federation 
in  East  Africa  was  popular  self-determination.  This  regard  for  public 
opinion  is  in  large  part  a  consequence  of  the  Trusteeship  Council's  di- 
rect contact  with  Tanganyika  through  the  media  of  visiting  missions. 
These  missions  have  brought  back  from  East  Africa  vivid  impressions 
of  African  and  Indian  fears  of  the  High  Commission,  Kenya  domina- 
tion, and  Tanganyika's  future  status.^^^  While  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil avoided  any  direct  or  final  evaluation  of  the  force  or  validity  of 
these  fears,  it  did  step  into  the  controversy  to  the  extent  of  recom- 
mending that  the  Administering  Authority  take  into  account  the 
"freely  expressed  wishes"  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  be- 
fore establishing  an  inter-territorial  organization  or  extending  its 
scope.^^^ 

The  problem  of  consultation  with  the  Tanganyika  public  became 
acute  when  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  East  Africa  Central 
Legislative  Assembly  arose  in  1951.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
two  African  members  of  the  Tanganyika  Legislative  Council  pointedly 
abstained  from  either  approving  or  disapproving  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assembly.  Since  that  time,  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment assured  the  Trusteeship  Council  that  when  the  continuance 
of  the  Assembly  came  up  for  review  it  intended  to  consult  with  the 
indigenous  population  of  Tanganyika.  However,  because  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  base  this  de- 
cision upon  the  express  consent  of  the  African  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory, "of  whom  the  overwhelming  majority  are  as  yet  incapable  of 
forming  any  informed  opinion  on  the  questions  in  issue,"  ^^'^  it  was 
virtually  compelled  by  the  process  of  elimination  to  place  the  fate  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  hands  of  the  African  members  of  the  Tanganyika 
Legislative  Council  in  order  to  carry  out  its  assurances  of  local  con- 
sultation. These  members  did  not  disappoint  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  they  voted  unanimously  to  continue  the  existing  inter-territorial 
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arrangements.  The  Trusteeship  Council  noted  their  decision,  although 
it  took  the  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  "a  more  explicit  pro- 
cedure for  ascertaining  public  opinion  and  for  the  appropriate  weigh- 
ing of  the  opinion  of  the  various  sections  of  the  population.  .  ."  ^^^ 
would  be  employed  by  the  Administering  Authority  before  revising 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  East 
Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  future  of  Britain's  territories  in  East  Africa  is  uncertain  today. 
Federation  is  out  of  the  question  until  sought  by  the  people  in  each 
territory,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  this  as  long  as  territorial  and 
racial  fears  persist.  Yet  the  three  territories  can  hardly  afford  to  pur- 
sue an  isolationist  course  in  an  area  of  underdeveloped  and  overlap- 
ping economies.  Hence  the  Legislative  Councils  in  the  three  terri- 
tories have  gone  part  way  toward  meeting  their  needs  by  voting  to 
continue  the  operations  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission,  a  body 
limited  in  its  functions  and  dependent  on  the  territories  for  its  exist- 
ence and  its  revenues.  How  long,  the  observer  might  ask,  can  such 
a  "half-way  house"  satisfy  the  common  needs  of  the  area?  Is  it  just 
a  stage  on  the  way  to  a  more  complete  economic  and  political  union? 
These  are  some  of  the  unknowns  in  the  present  equation. 

Two  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  before  making  any  judg- 
ment based  on  past  attitudes  alone.  First,  an  East  African  consci- 
ousness is  growing.  IMore  and  more  people  are  coming  to  recognize 
that  the  future  of  these  three  territories,  "whatever  form  that  future 
may  take,  will  be  a  single  one."  ^^^  Uganda,  for  one,  might  prefer  to 
pursue  a  course  of  complete  economic  and  political  independence,  but 
the  cost  of  such  a  course  would  be  prohibitive.  The  Protectorate  de- 
pends on  the  High  Commission  for  vital  services  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  afford.  It  ships  its  produce  on  an  inter-territorial  railroad 
and  provides  Kenya  with  substantial  quantities  of  the  power  generated 
at  Owen  Falls.  These  connections  cannot  be  wholly  severed — and 
Uganda  politicians  know  this.  They  may  call  for  self-government 
with  every  hope  of  success,  but  they  dare  not  insist  that  this  self-rule 
be  granted  in  a  manner  which  would  exclude  them  from  their  present 
complementary  relationship  with  Kenya  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Tan- 
ganyika. 

The  second  factor,  which  seems  to  be  easily  lost  sight  of,  is  a  growing 
sense  of  African  unity.  Africans  in  all  three  territories  are  becoming 
more  conscious  of  each  others  problems.  IMoreover,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  see  their  fate  as  one  which  they  share  in  common.  In  time, 
such  an  attitude  could  place  the  federation  issue  in  an  entirely  new 
perspective.     For  as  the  Africans  of  each  territory  participate  more 
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and  more  fully  in  the  political  life  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika, 
the  barriers  of  suspicion  which  now  keep  the  territories  apart  might 
disappear.  Possibly  African  political  advance  has  within  it  the  seeds 
of  an  inter-territorial  outlook  of  large  dimensions.  In  such  a  case, 
Africans  might  welcome  federation  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  at 
present.  That  this  course  of  events  is  not  far-fetched  is  indicated  by 
the  conclusion  of  one  researcher.  He  writes  that  "A  move  to  make 
Kampala  the  capital  of  East  Africa  might  provide  the  emotional  con- 
fidence required  to  overcome  African  fears  of  white  settler  domina- 
tion." ^^'^  Moreover,  at  a  Pan-African  Conference  held  at  Mwanza, 
Tanganyika  in  September,  1958,  delegates  from  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tan- 
ganyika, Zanzibar,  and  Nyasaland  established  a  joint  organization  to 
press  for  their  freedom  and  self-government. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  East  African  federation  is  closer  at  hand 
than  is  presently  realized.  The  experience  of  working  together  on 
the  East  Africa  High  Commission,  coupled  with  a  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  territorial  and  racial  fears,  could  bring  such  a  federation  to 
pass,  despite  the  tensions  which  seem  so  prevalent  today. 


PART  THREE:  THE  FEDERATION  OF 
RHODESIA  AND  NYASALAND 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  NEW  STATE 


"The  main  object  [in  framing  the  federal  Constitution]  has  been 
to  make  the  Constitution  flexible  and  capable  of  change  in  accord- 
ance with  changing  circumstances  and  to  reduce  litigation  between 
the  whole  and  the  components  to  a  minimum.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  countries  are  like  human  beings,  they  grow  and 
develop.  They  do  not  start  off  at  an  adult  stage.  In  attempting  to 
create  a  new  country  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  we  could 
star  off  as  a  fully-fledged  Dominion." — Sir  Godfrey  Huggins  (Lord 
Malvern)! 


The  federal  form  offered  Central  Africa  a  compromise  solution  to  a 
problem  of  diverse  facets.  Other  forms  were  considered  and  rejected. 
Inter-territorial  cooperation,  while  laudable  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
was  an  insufficient  means  of  permanent  organization,  planning,  and 
direction.  Amalgamation  of  the  territories  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  into  one  unitary  state  could  not 
have  been  implemented  without  bringing  in  its  wake  a  diminution  of 
local  African  privileges  and  obligations.  African  affairs  would  then 
have  been  administered  by  a  central  agency — a  scheme  which  might 
have  sacrificed  future  African  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
territories  for  the  short-run  benefits  of  efficiency.  Furthermore,  Af- 
rican opposition  in  the  northern  territories,  stirred  to  a  high  pitch  dur- 
ing the  wrangles  over  federation,  might  conceivably  have  been  organ- 
ized into  a  more  violent  form  of  resistance  had  its  affairs  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  less  progressive-minded  government  dominated  by  white 
Southern  Rhodesians.  In  short,  inter-territorial  cooperation  was  too 
ineffectual  and  amalgamation  was  too  rigid.  Yet,  closer  association 
between  the  territories  was  made  imperative  by  the  needs  of  economic 
development  and  stability,  political  advancement,  administrative  ef- 
ficiency, and  an  integrated  defense  system.  The  means  most  suited  to 
harmonizing  these  varied  objectives  was  a  federal  system.  Through 
successive  conferences  and  discussions  a  new  constitution  was  forged, 
one  which  attempted  to  offer  maximum  safeguards  to  the  Africans 
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while  maintaining  the  economic,  pohtical,  and  strategic  purposes  of 
unification. 

To  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  struggle  over  federation 
(Chapters  VI  and  VII),  it  is  necessary  first  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
the  federation  process  from  its  inception,  as  early  as  1915,  through  the 
constitutional  agreements  of  1952-1953. 

The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  lies  in  southeast  Cen- 
tral Africa.  It  is  completely  landlocked.  On  the  northeast  the  Fed- 
eration is  bordered  by  the  British  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika;  on 
the  east  by  Portuguese  East  Africa;  on  the  south  by  the  Union  of 
South  Africa;  on  the  west  by  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  (under 
Great  Britain)  and  Portuguese  West  Africa;  and  on  the  northwest  by 
the  Belgian  Congo.  The  approximate  size  of  the  new  state  is  more 
than  485,000  square  miles,  or  larger  than  the  combined  area  of  Texas, 
California,  and  New  York.^ 

Despite  an  unusually  rapid  increase  in  population,  the  Federation 
may  still  be  classed  as  an  area  of  relatively  sparse  population.  Es- 
timates in  1938  put  the  African  total  for  all  three  territories  at  4,- 
330,000  and  the  European  total  for  the  same  area  at  76,000.^  More  re- 
cent government  estimates  place  the  respective  totals  at  6,710,000 
Africans  and  215,000  Europeans.*  It  is  anticipated  that  these  figures 
will  double  within  twenty-five  to  thirty  years;  however,  the  present 
population  ratio  of  31:1  is  likely  to  decline  if  European  immigration 
continues  at  its  present  rate.^ 

The  Federation  brings  together  three  territories  at  various  stages  of 
advancement  and  status.  Southern  Rhodesia  was  granted  self-gov- 
ernment on  September  12,  1923.  During  the  following  year.  Great 
Britain  assumed  direct  control  from  the  Chartered  Company  over  the 
Protectorate  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  continuance  of  this  protec- 
torate status  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  in  Nyasaland  (assumed  in 
May,  1891)  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  negotiations  for  federation. 
It  was  decided  at  an  early  stage  in  the  discussions  to  form  a  federation 
consisting  of  regions  which  had  arrived  at  unequal  levels  of  internal  re- 
sponsibility. This  decision  does  violence  to  an  alleged  tenet  of  feder- 
alism which  maintains  that  constituent  units  must  be  equal  as  to  legal 
status.^  The  success  of  the  federal  experiment  in  Central  Africa  up 
to  this  date  confirms  once  again  the  resiliency  of  the  federal  form  and 
its  ability  to  accommodate  novel  conditions. 

At  present  the  Federation  cannot  be  considered  as  a  full  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  While  its  status  is  in  some  ways  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  two  primary  factors 
thwart  the  new  state's  claim  to  equal  association.  First,  two  of  the 
constituent  units  retain  protectorate  status  and  are  thereby  subject  to 
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the  ultimate  authority  of  Parliament  in  London.  Second,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  retains  a  general  responsibility  over 
external  affairs^  and  a  final  check,  through  the  African  Affairs  Board, 
over  any  law  which  is  deemed  a  "differentiating  measure."*^  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Federation  makes  use  of  the  Commonwealth  Rela- 
tions Office,  rather  than  the  Colonial  Office,  on  matters  of  a  general 
nature;  however,  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  continue  to  be 
administered  through  the  Colonial  Office  when  matters  outside  of  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  are  involved.  This  creates  an  element  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  Federation's  legal  status. 

Because  the  Federation's  status  was  so  ambiguous,  its  leaders  strove 
to  secure  from  Britain  a  clarification  of  position  as  well  as  powers 
that  were  less  restricted.  Lord  Malvern  revealed  to  the  Federal  As- 
sembly on  August  2,  1956,  that  he  had  raised  the  question  of  the  Fed- 
eration's status  anew  while  in  London  for  the  Commonwealth  Con- 
ference of  that  year.  He  requested  that  "technical  independenco"  be 
conferred.  This  would  have  made  the  federal  government  supreme 
in  its  own  sphere,  while  leaving  the  northern  territories,  in  regard  to 
the  reserved  powers,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial  Office.  "It 
will  be  seen,"  he  declared,  "that  my  object  was  merely  to  improve  our 
international  status  vis-d-vis  other  countries  outside  the  Federation. 
This  would  have  enabled  us  to  talk  to  other  countries  as  a  separate 
State  and  not  as  someone  else's  child."  ® 

Nothing  came  of  Lord  Malvern's  plea  for  "technical  independence." 
However,  his  successor  as  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  tackled 
the  problem  of  the  Federation's  status  soon  after  taking  office.  In 
April,  1957,  Sir  Roy  and  his  Minister  of  Law,  Julian  Greenfield,  jour- 
neyed to  London  where  they  conferred  with  Lord  Home  and  Mr.  Len- 
nox-Boyd,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  and 
the  Colonies,  respectively.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  conference, 
the  two  Governments  issued  a  Joint  Declaration  agreeing  to  convene 
a  conference  in  1960,  the  earliest  date  possible  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  99  of  the  federal  Constitution,  in  order  "to  review 
the  Constitution  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  since  the  incep- 
tion of  federation  and  in  addition  to  agree  on  the  constitutional  ad- 
vances which  may  be  made.  In  this  latter  context,"  the  Joint  Dec- 
laration concluded,  "the  conference  will  consider  a  programme  for  the 
attainment  of  such  a  status  as  would  enable  the  Federation  to  become 
eligible  for  full  membership  of  the  Commonwealth."  ^°  In  obtaining 
this  agreement,  Sir  Roy  went  a  long  way  toward  fulfilling  his  ambi- 
tion of  presiding  over  a  new  Dominion  in  Central  Africa.^^ 

As  early  as  1915  the  British  South  Africa  Company  took  under  ad- 
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visement  the  entire  problem  of  uniting  the  Rhodesias  under  one  ad- 
ministrative apparatus.  The  directors  of  the  Company  were  prom- 
inent among  those  supporting  such  a  move.  They  pointed  to  the 
increased  economies  which  would  accrue  from  enlarging  the  scope  of 
administration,  and,  in  addition,  they  foresaw  an  advance  in  Northern 
Rhodesia's  status  through  its  association  with  its  more  powerful  neigh- 
bor to  the  south.  The  proposal  was  debated  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  at  its  1916  sessions.  While  a  majority  of  South- 
ern Rhodesian  legislators  approved  the  motion  for  amalgamation  with 
Northern  Rhodesia,  the  idea  was  dropped  upon  its  rejection  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  local  community.  For 
the  most  part  these  Southern  Rhodesian  opponents  of  amalgamation 
feared  that  union  with  the  less-advanced  north  would  delay  their  own 
achievement  of  self-government.^^  They  had  no  strong  desire  to 
merge  either  northward  or  southward  and  preferred  to  live  alone,  at 
least  until  Northern  Rhodesia  advanced  to  the  stage  where  a  merger 
would  not  entail  any  sacrifice  of  their  own  status.  Their  decision 
taken,  unification  northward  was  stymied  for  more  than  three  decades. 

A  southward  merger,  to  link  up  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as 
a  fifth  province,  received  its  greatest  impetus  just  prior  to  the  grant 
of  self-government  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  As  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany neared  termination  in  1922,  the  Buxton  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  to  advise  on  future  alternatives  for  the  colony,  recommended 
that  the  British  community  of  Southern  Rhodesia  should  decide  for 
itself  whether  to  remain  within  the  Empire  as  a  self-governing  unit  or 
become  a  part  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  Union  clearly 
sought  to  include  Southern  Rhodesia  within  its  realm.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Smuts  went  on  a  tour  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in  an  effort  to  gain 
support  for  unification.  He  offered  the  Rhodesian  electorate  four 
seats  in  the  Senate  and  twenty  seats  in  the  Assembly,  the  authority  to 
establish  a  provincial  council  to  deal  with  local  matters,  a  development 
fund  of  £500,000  and  a  grant  of  £50,000  annually  for  ten  years. 

While  Smuts'  offer  was  well  received,  the  Boer  attitude  toward  Brit- 
ain during  World  War  I^^  turned  a  great  many  Rhodesian  voters 
against  a  link-up  with  the  Union.  Final  tabulations  showed  8,774 
votes  for  responsible  government  and  5,989  votes  for  amalgamation 
with  South  Africa.  "British  loyalty  to  British  ideals"^^  unquestion- 
ably tipped  the  balance  in  favor  of  self-government  within  the  Em- 
pire. Nevertheless,  South  African  influence — in  economic  and  Native 
affairs — remained  a  potent  factor  in  Rhodesian  life,  and  the  continued 
possibility  of  a  merger  southward  was  a  cause  for  restlessness  until 
1953,  when  Southern  Rhodesia  ended  its  isolation  by  federating  with 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.^' 
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The  grant  of  self-government  in  1923  pacified  Southern  Rhodesians 
temporarily.  The  settlers  turned  their  backs  on  the  various  unifica- 
tion movements  and  busied  themselves  with  local  problems.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  thoughts  of  a  larger  territory  vanished,^^  but  that  the 
settlers  became  preoccupied  with  consolidating  their  economic  position 
for  the  time  being  and  left  thoughts  of  territorial  expansion  to  wait 
upon  more  propitious  circumstances. 

Active  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  union  was  stimulated  by  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Hilton  Young  Commission  in  1929. 
A  majority  of  the  Commission  recommended  that  the  High  Commis- 
sioner or  Governor-General  of  the  northern  territories  should  be  the 
Secretary  of  State's  chief  adviser  on  important  matters  affecting 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.^^  The  Commission  only  came  to 
this  conclusion  after  rejecting  a  number  of  other  alternatives — includ- 
ing federation  and  amalgamation  with  Southern  Rhodesia.  Federa- 
tion with  Southern  Rhodesia  was  ruled  out  quickly  because  it  "af- 
fords no  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  non-self-governing  Dependen- 
cies in  the  Northern  group"  and  because  a  self-governing  colony  would 
naturally  aspire  to  be  the  predominant  partner  in  a  union  with  two 
protectorates.^^  And  amalgamation  was  ruled  out  as  premature  be- 
cause of  public  opposition  in  Nyasaland  and  parts  of  Northern  Rho- 
desia, the  inadvisability  of  committing  the  two  northern  territories  to 
a  union  with  Southern  Rhodesia  rather  than  with  the  other  British 
territories  of  East  Africa,  and  the  heavy  burden  which  would  be  placed 
on  Southern  Rhodesia. ^^  The  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  op- 
posed the  Commission's  recommendations  in  this  regard  and  little 
more  was  heard  of  the  matter  as  the  Joint  Committee  of  Parliament 
focused  most  of  its  attention  upon  East  African  problems. 

In  a  more  roundabout  fashion,  the  European  community  of  the  Rho- 
desias  took  up  the  question  of  amalgamation  for  itself.  It  was 
alarmed  after  the  publication  in  1930  of  Lord  Passfield's  Memorandum 
outlining  his  general  policy  toward  the  treatment  of  African  subjects 
in  Eastern  Africa  (which  included  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Memorandum) .  In  particular,  the  settlers  ob- 
jected to  references  on  the  "paramountcy"  of  Native  interests.  To  the 
settlers  this  was  an  indication  of  greater  Colonial  Office  "interference" 
in  times  to  come  and  they  looked  around  for  means  to  escape  this  in- 
trusion. Naturally,  since  the  Europeans  in  the  northern  territories 
were  most  immediately  affected  by  the  Memorandum,  they  took  the 
initiative  in  proposing  changes.  Thus  the  elected  members  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council  of  Northern  Rhodesia  suggested  that  they  amalgamate 
with  their  self-governing  neighbor  to  the  south  and  thereby  circumvent 
any  future  control  from  London. 
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The  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  quickly  seized  upon  this 
new  opportunity.  It  requested  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
call  a  conference  to  consider  the  possibility  of  amalgamating  it  with 
Northern  Rhodesia.  This  suggestion  was  refused  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Dominion  Affairs  that  no  final  opinion  could  now  be  formed  on  the 
advisability  of  amalgamation.  The  Government  considered  that  "a 
substantially  greater  advance  should  be  made  in  the  development  of 
Northern  Rhodesia"  before  they  could  agree  upon  such  a  step.  How- 
ever, His  Majesty's  Government  did  not  reject  "the  idea  of  amalga- 
mation in  principle  should  circumstances  in  their  opinion  justify  it  at 
a  later  date."  ^^ 

In  the  wake  of  the  Secretary's  decision  to  delay  amalgamation  until 
Northern  Rhodesia  achieved  a  greater  degree  of  parity  with  Southern 
Rhodesia,  there  came  a  new  wave  of  support  for  union,  A  Governors' 
Conference  was  inaugurated  in  1935  in  order  to  achieve  greater  ad- 
ministrative coordination.  The  first  Governors'  Conference  generated 
sufficient  interest  in  coordination  to  rouse  the  movement  for  unifica- 
tion out  of  its  apathy.  After  the  election  of  1935  in  Northern  Rho- 
desia, a  motion  was  entered  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  support  of  a 
union  of  the  Rhodesias,  This  motion  was  defeated  by  the  official  ma- 
jority; yet  it  presaged  a  more  intensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists. All  the  elected  members  of  the  Northern  Rhodesia  Legislative 
Council  met  in  January,  1936,  at  Victoria  Falls,  with  representatives 
of  the  three  political  parties  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Legislative 
Assembly.  These  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  which  declared  that, 
"the  early  amalgamation  of  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  under  a 
Constitution  conferring  the  right  of  complete  self-government  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  Colonies,"  ^^ 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Victoria  Falls  Conference,  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  Southern  Rhodesia  passed  a  motion,  with  four  dis- 
senters, to  the  effect  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  should  con- 
vene a  conference  to  discuss  the  question  of  amalgamation.  Again,  as 
in  1931,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs  rejected  a  pro- 
posal for  the  unification  of  the  three  territories;  he  did  this  without 
canceling  out  the  prospect  of  amalgamation  at  some  future  date. 
However,  the  Secretary  did  make  one  important  departure  from  the 
previous  dispatch.  He  offered  to  meet  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  discuss  the  problem .  during  the  forthcoming 
year,  when  the  latter  was  expected  in  London  for  the  Coronation. 
When  the  meeting  took  place,  representatives  from  Northern  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland  joined  in  the  discussions.    As  a  consequence  of 
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their  talks  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  closer  cooperation  or  association  between 
the  three  British  colonies  in  Central  Africa.^^ 

This  Bledisloe  Commission  embarked  from  Southampton  on  April 
29,  1938,  to  spend  four  months  in  Central  Africa.  During  that  period, 
the  Commissioners  interviewed  a  broad  section  of  the  European  and 
African  communities  in  all  three  territories.  Their  Report,  as  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  March,  1939,  is  a  thorough  account  of  con- 
flicting interests,  aspirations,  fears,  and  values. 

Because  of  common  economic,  social,  and  political  problems,  the 
Commission  did  not  hesitate  to  remark  upon  the  necessity  for  closer 
cooperation  between  the  territories.  An  inter-territorial  council  was 
recommended  in  order  to  coordinate  the  existing  governmental  services 
of  the  three  territories  and  to  plan  for  the  future  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  area.  More  drastic  measures  were  held  to  be  in- 
opportune. Federation,  in  principle,  was  discounted  because  of  the 
wide  disparity  of  constitutional  advancement  between  the  territories. 
Instead  amalgamation  was  accepted  as  the  ultimate  objective.  From 
its  implementation  would  follow  distinct  advantages  of  administrative 
efl5ciency  and  area-wide  planning  and  development. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  did  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  a  unified  Central  Africa  at  that  time.  The  main  reasons  of- 
fered against  amalgamation  were:^^  (1)  The  Native  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Southern  Rhodesia  showed  marked  differences  from  that 
in  the  northern  territories.  The  application  of  the  Industrial  Concil- 
iation Act,  virtually  excluding  Africans  from  skilled  employment  in 
certain  vocations,  displayed  a  "restrictive  tendency"  not  so  manifest  in 
the  north.  (2)  The  European  population  of  all  three  territories^^ 
should  be  more  adequately  prepared  (both  in  numbers  and  in  exper- 
ience) to  govern  a  combined  expanse  of  nearly  500,000  miles  and  a 
Native  population  of  approximately  4,000,000  persons.  (3)  Neither 
the  European  nor  the  African  communities  had  a  sufficient  appreci- 
ation of  "the  full  implications"  of  amalgamation.  And  (4)  African 
opposition  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  displayed  a  "striking 
unanimity."  The  African  community  seemed  to  the  Commission  to 
prefer  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  the  Colonial  Office  rather 
than  be  transferred  to  the  authority  of  a  parliament  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia. The  Commission  attributed  this  attitude  to  a  fear  of  a  more 
restrictive  Native  policy  and  concluded,  therefore,  that,  "If  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  combined  Territory  were  brought 
unwillingly  under  a  unified  Government,  it  would  prejudice  the  pros- 
pect of  cooperation  in  ordered  development  under  such  a  Govern- 
ment."25 
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Despite  the  Bledisloe  Commission  recommendation  of  an  inter-ter- 
ritorial council,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  war  that  the  British 
Government  acted  to  put  it  into  effect.  Then,  in  October  1944,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  announced  the  Government's  de- 
cision to  establish  a  permanent  Central  African  Council  to  coordinate 
policy  and  action  between  the  three  Governments  in  Central  Africa. 
The  new  Council  would  be  consultative  in  character  and  would  con- 
cern itself  with  such  varied  matters  as  economic  relations,  research, 
education,  health,  communications,  and  currency.  The  membership 
of  the  Council  would  consist  of  the  Governor  of  Southern  Rhodesia  (as 
Chairman)  and  four  members  from  each  of  the  three  territories,  in- 
cluding the  Prime  Minister  and  ministers  from  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
the  Governors,  Chief  Secretaries  and  unofficial  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Until  it  was 
disbanded,  the  Council  met  every  six  months — the  first  meeting  being 
held  in  April,  1945.26 

The  establishment  of  a  Central  African  Council  did  not  quell  hopes 
for  a  union  of  the  three  territories.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Roy  Welensky, 
leading  unofficial  member  in  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Legislative 
Council  and  Prime  Minister  Huggins  of  Southern  Rhodesia  continued 
to  advocate  a  policy  of  amalgamation.  During  Welensky's  trip  to 
London  in  1946,  he  discussed  this  question  of  amalgamation  with 
George  Hall,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  with  A. 
Creech  Jones,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Welen- 
sky met  with  little  success.^'^  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  conversed 
with  Colonel  Oliver  Stanley,  the  Opposition  leader  on  colonial  mat- 
ters. The  latter  candidly  advised  him  that  the  Conservative  party 
could  not  lend  support  to  a  program  of  outright  amalgamation  in  the 
Rhodesias.^^ 

On  yet  another  occasion,  while  in  London  in  1948,  Mr.  Welensky 
crossed  paths  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  He 
suggested  to  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins  the  possibility  of  a  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Central  African  territories.  His  idea 
was  favorably  received  and  a  Conference  was  later  held  at  Victoria 
Falls  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Miles  Thomas.  The  Conference 
itself  was  restricted  by  the  lack  of  official  representation — the  only 
official  representatives  present  being  the  Southern  Rhodesian  delega- 
tion. However,  unofficial  representatives  acted  for  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.  In  Welensky's  frank  words,  the  Conference 
"achieved  very  little,"  although  the  delegates  did  display  an  interest 
in  federation.2^  Because  no  Africans  attended  the  Conference,  Welen- 
sky appointed  Sir  Stewart  Gore  Browne  to  represent  the  African  pop- 
ulation and  to  report  back  to  them. 
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On  January  25,  1950,  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in- 
formed the  Governments  of  the  northern  territories  that  it  would  ter- 
minate membership  on  the  Central  African  Council  after  twelve 
months  had  elapsed.  A  "Rhodesia-Nyasaland  Inter-Territorial  Sec- 
retariat" was  recommended  to  encourage  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween the  territories.  Clearly,  the  trend  seemed  to  be  moving  toward 
the  fragmentation  of  British  Africa.  Mr.  Creech  Jones  described  the 
new  machinery  as  "a  reversion  to  no  better  kind  of  arrangement  than 
that  which  existed  before  the  Central  African  Council  was  set  up."^° 
This  was  particularly  discouraging  in  light  of  the  success  of  the  Coun- 
cil. It  had  arranged  agreements  between  the  three  territories  on  air 
services,  fuel  supplies,  town  planning,  and  the  recruitment  and  pro- 
tection of  migrant  labor. 

Southern  Rhodesia's  change  of  attitude  might  be  explained  by  sev- 
eral hypotheses.  First,  it  was  held  that  the  very  accomplishments  of 
the  Council  made  Southern  Rhodesians  uneasy.  "It  was  my  view," 
declared  James  GriflSths,  "that  much  more  could  have  been  done  to 
make  the  Central  African  Council  a  more  effective  machinery  by  which 
this  cooperation  might  be  ensured.  .  .  ."^^  Creech  Jones  stated:  "Ob- 
viously the  competence  and  success  of  such  a  Council  were  obstacles 
to  the  realization  of  any  political  arrangement  designed  to  satisfy 
Southern  Rhodesian  aspirations  for  a  wider  territory  of  greater  eco- 
nomic and  labour  resources  which  might  give  her  additional  strength 
and  bargaining  power  in  the  world.  .  .  ."^^ 

The  second  line  of  argument  claimed  that  the  Council  was  a  useless 
anachronism.  The  sooner  it  was  discarded,  the  better.  Roy  Welen- 
sky,  hardly  one  to  mince  words,  took  just  such  a  stand  in  a  speech 
before  the  Legislative  Council:  "Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  against — 
let  me  be  quite  frank  about  it — I  was  against  the  setting  up  of  the 
Central  African  Council.  I  believed  then,  as  now,  that  nothing  short 
of  some  form  of  executive  machinery  would  deal  with  the  difficulties 
that  faced  Central  Africa.  .  .  ."  ^^  The  European  leaders  in  Central 
Africa  set  little  store  by  the  inept  mechanism  of  a  voluntary,  consult- 
ative body.  They  sought  long-range  objectives  and  were  dissatisfied 
with  institutions  strictly  limited  in  scope.  When  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  enormous  tasks  facing  the  residents  of  Central  Africa,  it  is 
not  hard  to  sympathize  with  their  conclusions.  Inter-territorial  co- 
ordinating bodies  have  rarely  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  dealing 
with  problems  of  such  complexity  and  magnitude. 

A  quickening  of  interest  in  joining  the  territories  paralleled  the  de- 
cline of  enthusiasm  for  the  Central  African  Council.  Upon  the  invi- 
tation of  James  Griffiths,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the 
Labor  Government,  a  Conference  of  Ofl&cials  was  called  to  examine 
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the  question  of  closer  association.  From  the  outset,  it  was  emphasized 
that  the  work  of  the  Conference  was  "purely  exploratory."  None  of 
the  participating  governments  were  committed  in  advance  to  the  con- 
clusions reached  at  this  Conference.^^ 

The  Conference  agreed  unanimously  on  the  urgent  need  for  a  closer 
association  of  territories  in  Central  Africa.  However,  they  struggled 
to  agree  upon  the  means  best  suited  for  implementing  this  objective. 
One  alternative,  a  league-type  solution,  was  rejected  primarily  for 
reasons  of  impracticality.  A  second  alternative,  that  of  amalgamat- 
ing the  three  territories  into  one  unitary  state,  found  more  zealous 
partisans.  These  partisans  applauded  its  simplicity  and  efficiency. 
Nevertheless,  despite  its  intrinsic  merits,  amalgamation  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Conference.  It  had  "so  little  chance  of  general  ac- 
ceptance that  if  only  for  that  reason  we  cannot  recommend  it."  ^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  acceptance  by  the  Conference  of  a  third  al- 
ternative— a  federal  system — was  a  decisive  step  in  light  of  later 
events,  A  compromise  along  federal  lines  offered  a  means  by  which 
Native  affairs  might  be  localized  and  by  which  the  protectorate  status 
of  the  northern  territories  might  be  preserved  alongside  a  self-govern- 
ing Southern  Rhodesia.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  federal  solution 
received  the  wholehearted  approval  of  the  settler  community.  It  did 
not.  The  white  community,  including  such  responsible  leaders  as  Sir 
Godfrey  Huggins  and  R.  S.  Garfield  Todd,  continued  to  give  steady 
support  to  the  principle  of  amalgamation.^*^  Nevertheless,  when  it 
became  evident  to  all  that  the  British  Parliament  would  not  approve 
of  a  system  any  more  rigid  than  the  federal  form,  a  majority  of  these 
leaders  swung  behind  federation  as  a  second-best  course.  Many  of 
them  became  federation's  staunchest  advocates,  especially  during  the 
campaign  to  ratify  the  scheme.  They  looked  on  federation  as  an  in- 
dication of  progress  and,  in  time,  came  to  see  it  in  numerous  instances 
as  a  first-class  solution  to  their  multifarious  problems.^'^ 

In  September,  1951,  the  four  governments  were  represented  at  an- 
other Victoria  Falls  Conference.  The  United  Kingdom  delegation  was 
headed  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  and 
for  the  Colonies  (P.  C.  Gordon-Walker  and  Griffiths).  Southern  Rho- 
desia's delegation  included  the  Prime  Minister,  Ministers  and  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Northern  Rho- 
desia was  represented  by  the  Governor  and  leading  official  and  un- 
official members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Lastly,  the  Nyasaland 
delegation  included  the  Governor  and  selected  official  and  unofficial 
persons. 

Africans  were  included  on  the  Northern  Rhodesian  and  Nyasaland 
delegations.     From  the  outset  their  presence  was  a  source  of  contro- 
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versy.  At  a  later  date,  Griffiths  advised  Parliament  that  these  Af- 
rican delegates  required  the  assurance  that  their  participation  in  the 
Conference  could  not  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  the  principle 
of  federation.  He  also  recalled  that  the  European  representatives  re- 
sented their  attendance.  At  the  second  session  it  was  requested  that 
Africans  be  barred  from  the  subsequent  meetings.  Griffiths  rejoined 
that  "If  they  leave,  I  leave,  too."  ^^ 

Such  glimpses  of  the  inner  tensions  enlivening  the  atmosphere  at 
Victoria  Falls  are  important,  for  they  give  background  to  the  bold 
words  proclaimed  at  the  Conference's  conclusion.  For  example,  there 
was  general  agreement  "that  economic  and  political  partnership 
between  Europeans  and  Africans  is  the  only  policy  under  which  fed- 
eration could  be  brought  about  in  the  conditions  of  Central  Africa, 
and  it  was  recognized  that  any  scheme  of  closer  association  would 
have  to  give  full  effect  to  that  principle."  ^^  These  words  exude  hope. 
Yet,  wherever  their  meaning  was  abandoned  in  everyday  life,  these 
words,  such  as  "partnership,"  were  interpreted  with  suspicion  by  a 
wary  African  community. 

African  opposition  was  recognized  on  an  official  level  at  the  Victoria 
Falls  Conference.  The  final  communique  took  special  pains  to  allay 
African  fears  and  suspicions.  The  Conference  agreed  inter  alia  that: 
(a)  the  protectorate  status  of  the  northern  territories  would  be  pre- 
served (thereby  excluding  amalgamation  unless  a  majority  in  all  three 
territories  desired  it) ;  and  (b)  political  advancement  and  land  ques- 
tions in  the  northern  territories  would  remain  a  territorial  responsi- 
bility, subject  to  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.^"  These  assurances  were  not  sufficient  to  still  Af- 
rican objections.  In  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  signed  in  London,  eight 
African  Nyasalanders  assailed  the  Victoria  Falls  Conference  with  typ- 
ical bitterness:  "It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  Europeans  who  took  part 
in  that  Conference  were  inspired  by  the  desire  to  entrench  European 
political  dominance  in  the  constitutions  of  the  three  territories  before 
African  political  opinion  became  strong  enough  to  defeat  that  purpose, 
and  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  two  northern  territories,  so  that  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  ultimately  be  able  to  impose  on  the  African  people  in 
those  territories  whatever  Native  policy  it  thought  fit  to  impose."*^ 

Following  the  Conservative  victory  in  the  general  election  of  1951, 
the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  Oliver  Lyttelton,  made  a  statement  in 
Parliament  endorsing  the  conclusions  of  the  Victoria  Falls  Conference. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  took  note  of  the  evidences  of  African  op- 
position to  the  scheme  but  remained  convinced  that  an  urgent  need 
existed  for  closer  association  of  the  three  territories  in  Central  Af- 
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rica>^  Federation,  he  told  a  press  conference  following  this  state- 
ment, was  "a  great  issue  of  imperial  policy."  African  opinion  might 
well  come  to  see  the  advantages  of  federation  "when  given  a  lead  by 
the  British  Government."  ^^ 

In  January,  1952,  Mr.  Lyttelton  held  talks  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Governors  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  The  British  Government  reaffirmed  its  intention  to  main- 
tain the  identity  of  all  three  territories.  While  it  was  specified  that 
a  federal  system  satisfied  this  requirement,  it  was  equally  clear  that 
amalgamation  was  excluded  as  a  possible  basis  for  future  discussion.^^ 

The  talks  between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  various  heads  of 
government  in  Central  Africa  set  the  basis  for  a  new  conference  on 
federation  held  in  London  during  April  and  May,  1952.  The  Con- 
ference met  at  Lancaster  House  under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  Oliver 
Lyttelton  and  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commonwealth  Relations.  The  Southern  Rhodesian  delegation,  Eur- 
opean and  African,  was  led  by  Prime  Minister  Huggins,  and  the 
Northern  Rhodesian  and  Nyasaland  delegations  by  their  respective 
Governors,  Sir  Gilbert  Rennie  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Colby. 

Lyttelton  invited  the  African  Representative  Council  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  the  African  Protectorate  Council  of  Nyasaland  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Conference.  An  African  delegation  did  travel  to  Lon- 
don in  response  to  this  invitation,  and  informal  talks  were  held  with 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  Despite  their  proximity  to  the  forthcoming 
Conference,  these  African  representatives  declined  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary's bid  to  attend  the  Conference  either  as  participants  or  ob- 
servers. They  were  assured  that  attendance  would  not  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  favoring  the  federal  scheme.^^  Their  reasons  for  refusing  to 
attend  the  meetings  were  explained  to  Parliament  by  Griffiths:  (a) 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  imply  acceptance  of  federation,  and 
(b)  because  they  feared  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  enforce 
federation  notwithstanding  their  opposition.'*®  Regardless  of  reasons, 
African  unwillingness  to  participate  at  the  Conference  suggested  a  loss 
of  faith  in  London's  good  will.  Lyttelton  cleverly  parried  such  a  con- 
clusion during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "For  example,  if 
the  Africans  now  say  that  no  safeguards  given  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  satisfy  them,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  advancing 
into  an  untenable  position — ^to  be  putting  forward  an  untenable  argu- 
ment. If  there  was  any  validity  in  it,  they  must  see  no  inconsistency 
between  their  faith  in  the  protection  and  word  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment under  the  present  regime  and  their  utter  disbelief  in  it  under 
federation."  ^"^ 

The  final  decisions  of  the  Lancaster  House  Conference  were  in- 
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corporated  into  the  Draft  Federal  Scheme.  This  Scheme  shaped  the 
skeleton  form  on  which  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
was  to  be  molded.  It  provided  for  coordinate  territorial  and  federal 
governments.  This  was  accomplished  with  the  establishment  of  three 
categories  of  powers:  a  federal  legislative  list,  a  concurrent  list,  and 
a  reserve  category  for  territorial  matters.  Each  government  was  to 
be  limited  in  scope  and  each  was  to  act  (through  its  own  legislature, 
executive,  judiciary,  and  public  service),  in  specified  matters,  exclu- 
sively of  the  other's  legal  control.  In  case  of  conflict  between  a  fed- 
eral and  a  territorial  law,  where  the  subject  matter  fell  within  the 
concurrent  list  of  powers,  federal  law  would,  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
consistency, prevail.^^ 

During  its  proceedings  the  Conference  was  forced  to  face  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  providing  for  a  legislature  which  would  please  both  sides 
of  a  plural  society.  Sheer  weight  of  numbers  would  throw  the  pre- 
ponderance of  representation  into  the  hands  of  African  leaders;  wealth, 
education  and  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  administration  would  set  the  balance  heavily  in  favor  of 
the  European  community.  The  extremes  of  the  situation  necessitated 
a  compromise,  one  which  left  the  Africans  dissatisfied**^  and  the  Eur- 
opeans restive. 

The  Conference  proposed  a  unicameral  legislature.  Southern  Rho- 
desia received  seventeen  seats.  Northern  Rhodesia  eleven,  and  Nyasa- 
land seven.  Twenty-six  of  the  thirty-five  members  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  registered  voters  of  the  territories.  Two  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governors  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  to 
represent  African  interests.  And  seven  seats  were  reserved  for 
"Elected  Members  for  African  Interests."  The  three  members  for 
African  interests  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  two  Africans  and  one  Eur- 
opean, were  to  be  elected  in  accordance  with  regulations  set  by  the 
Governor.  The  two  members  for  African  interests  from  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  the  two  from  Nyasaland  were  to  be  elected  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Governor  in  each  territory  would  designate  as  represent- 
ative of  Africans.'^'' 

A  system  of  cabinet  government  was  merely  outlined  in  the  White 
Paper,  for  the  framers  relied  upon  the  growth  of  customs  to  complete 
the  structure  set  down  in  print.  It  was  stated  that  an  Executive 
Council  (the  Prime  Minister  and  Ministers)  would  advise  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  the  Government  of  the  Federation.  Its  authority 
would  extend  to  all  matters  over  which  the  Federal  Assembly  was  em- 
powered to  make  laws — that  is,  the  federal  legislative  list  and  the 
concurrent  list. 

One  other  matter  received  serious  attention  at  Lancaster  House. 
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An  African  Affairs  Board  was  proposed  for  the  examination  of  all 
federal  legislation;  its  purpose  would  be  to  detect  "differentiating 
measures."  ^^  The  Board  would  consist  of  six  members  and  a  chair- 
man. Two  members  (an  African  and  a  European)  would  be  selected 
by  the  Governor  of  each  territory.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  with  the  approval  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.^^  This  means  of  selecting  a  Chairman  was  a  dis- 
tinct modification  of  the  previous  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Officials 
(Cmd.  8233).  Under  the  latter  Report  the  Chairman  was  to  be  the 
Minister  for  African  Affairs ;  he  was  to  be  appointed  and  dismissed  at 
the  Governor-General's  discretion. 

The  Draft  Federal  Scheme  laid  out  in  detail  the  procedure  for  the 
African  Affairs  Board.  The  Board  is  empowered  to  send  a  written 
"notice  of  objection"  to  the  Prime  Minister  if  it  deems  any  bill  or 
subordinate  law  to  be  a  differentiating  measure.  The  notice  of  ob- 
jection is  laid  on  the  Assembly's  table  either  at  the  time  of  the  meas- 
ure's introduction  or  "as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  it  is  received."  ^^ 
If  the  measure  is  passed  by  the  Assembly,  the  notice  of  objection  is 
laid  before  the  Governor-General  at  the  same  time  he  receives  the 
measure  for  assent.  The  Governor-General  must,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, reserve  the  bill  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure.  He  may,  however,  sign  the  bill  on  his  own  discretion,  (a) 
if  he  does  not  consider  it  a  differentiating  measure,^^  or  (b)  if  he  con- 
siders it  essential  in  the  public  interest.  If  the  Governor-General 
adopts  the  latter  course,  he  must  send  the  Secretary  of  State  the  bill, 
the  notice  of  objection,  and  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  assenting. 
The  Secretary  of  State  may  disapprove  of  the  meausre  any  time  within 
twelve  months  of  receipt  of  the  measure. 

The  final  Conference  on  the  Federal  Scheme  met  in  London  in  Jan- 
uary, 1953.  The  senior  delegates  were  the  same  as  at  the  Lancaster 
House  Conference,  with  the  exception  that  Viscount  Swinton  (Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations)  replaced  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  as  a  joint  chairman.  Mr.  Lyttelton  invited  African  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  the  African 
Protectorate  Council  of  Nyasaland  to  attend  the  Conference.  They 
declined  the  invitations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  threefold:  first,  to  consider 
amendments;  second,  to  reach  agreement  on  a  revised  scheme  which 
could  be  submitted  to  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament,  to  the  legis- 
latures in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  to  the  electorate  of 
Southern  Rhodesia;  and  third,  to  examine  the  Draft  Federal  Scheme 
in  the  light  of  the  Reports  of  the  Judicial  Commission  (Cmd.  8671), 
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the  Fiscal  Commission  (Cmd.  8672),  and  the  Civil  Service  Prepara- 
tory Commission  (Cmd.  8673). ^^ 

The  composition  of  the  legislature  as  drawn  up  in  the  Draft  Federal 
Scheme  was  modified  slightly.  As  finally  adopted  in  the  Constitution, 
twenty-six  of  the  thirty-five  members  of  the  Federal  Assembly  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  general  electorate,  six  African  members  (two  in 
each  territory)  were  to  be  elected  in  accordance  with  regulations  made 
by  the  various  Governors,  and  three  European  members  to  represent 
African  interests  were  to  be  selected  by  election  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  by  appointment  in  the  northern  territories."^ 

It  can  also  be  noted  at  this  point  that  in  February,  1958,  Royal  As- 
sent was  given  to  the  much  disputed  Federal  Electoral  Bill.  This 
Bill  increased  the  size  of  the  Federal  Assembly  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty-nine  members.  Forty-four  members  of  an  unspecified  race 
(twenty-four  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  fourteen  from  Northern  Rho- 
desia, and  six  from  Nyasaland)  are  to  be  elected  on  a  general  voters' 
roll,  which  will  be  open  to  all  races  on  a  basis  of  high  income  and  ed- 
ucation requirements.  Fifteen  other  members  (Africans  or  Europeans 
selected  to  represent  Africans)  are  to  be  chosen  by  electoral  colleges, 
appointment,  or  election  based  on  a  special  voters'  roll.  This  latter 
innovation  includes  all  those  on  the  general  roll  in  addition  to  persons 
Ci  all  races  who  have  reached  a  minimal  level  of  income  and  educa- 
tion. The  Africans  considered  this  Bill  to  be  a  move  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, because  Europeans  predominate  in  the  high  income  and  edu- 
cational brackets,  and  they  envisaged  the  Europeans  determining  the 
choice  not  only  of  the  members  not  specified  by  race  but  of  the  Af- 
ricans elected  by  the  special  roll  as  well.^'^ 

The  final  Conference  also  made  certain  crucial  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  African  Affairs  Board  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
final  Constitution.  The  Board  was  made  a  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Assembly.  Thus  it  was  brought  from  a  position  equiv- 
alent to  an  independent  commission  to  one  within  the  framework  of 
the  legislature.  Whereas  a  member  of  the  Federal  Assembly  was  in- 
eligible for  appointment  to  the  old  Board,  under  the  Federal  Scheme 
the  chairman  and  the  members  are  selected  from  among  the  represent- 
atives in  the  Federal  Assembly.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  that:  the 
Governor-General,  acting  in  his  discretion,  is  to  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  six  members  of  the  Board  (still  one  African  and  one 
European  from  each  territory) ;  the  Chairman  is  to  retain  a  casting 
vote  as  under  the  previous  scheme  but  is  also  provided  an  original 
vote;  and  in  exercising  his  casting  vote,  the  Chairman  is  to  vote  "in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  Board  another  opportunity  of  deciding 
the  same  question."  ^^ 
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Numerous  terminological  changes  and  additions  were  also  included 
in  the  final  scheme  in  order  to  ease  African  anxieties.  The  federal 
government  was  to  be  prohibited  from  acquiring  land  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  immigrants.^^  It  was  also  prohibited  from  denying  em- 
ployment to  British  subjects  or  protected  persons  domiciled  in  the 
Federation  solely  on  the  grounds  of  race.*^*^  Moreover,  a  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Constitution  consisting  of  delegations 
from  the  Federation,  the  three  territories,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  convened  within  seven  to  nine  years  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Constitution.^^ 

When  these  safeguards  are  combined  with  the  continuance  of  pro- 
tectorate status  for  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  the  exclusive 
powers  of  the  territorial  legislatures  (in  particular  the  one  dealing 
with  Native  affairs),  and  the  requirement  that  the  legislative  lists 
cannot  be  amended  for  ten  years  unless  all  territorial  legislatures  first 
consent  to  the  bill's  introduction  into  the  Federal  Assembly,  then  it 
can  be  said  that  a  concerted  attempt  was  made  to  secure  existing  Af- 
rican interests.  It  may  be,  as  James  Griffiths  has  asserted,  that  paper 
safeguards  are  deemed  a  "debased  currency"  in  Africa,^-  but  the  in- 
tent of  the  framers  seems  incontestable. 

As  soon  as  the  Federal  Scheme  was  published,  Southern  Rhodesians 
began  a  debate  on  its  merits.  This  referendum  struggle,  described 
more  fully  in  a  later  chapter,  engulfed  the  entire  colony  in  con- 
troversy. Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  a  number  of  settlers  attacked 
sharply  the  inclusion  of  safeguards,  the  concept  of  federalism,  asso- 
ciation politically  with  black  Nyasaland,  and  the  future  role  of  the 
Colonial  Office  in  Central  Africa's  domestic  affairs.  Many  white  an- 
tagonists considered  federation  a  surrender  of  powers  long  exercised 
by  self-governing  Southern  Rhodesia;  others  remained  deeply  sus- 
picious of  future  intrusions  from  the  metropole.  Throughout  the 
struggle  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins,  Roy  Welensky  and  R.  S.  Garfield  Todd 
campaigned  for  and  defended  the  scheme  as  the  best  compromise  at- 
tainable under  the  circumstances.  While  they  advocated  still  fewer 
restrictions,  they  all  viewed  the  Constitution  as  an  achievement  in  it- 
self. In  the  end,  their  moderation  was  rewarded.  Of  approximately 
40,299  votes  cast  in  the  referendum,  25,570  favored  the  Federal  Scheme 
and  14,729  were  opposed.  A  majority  rejected  federation  in  only  four 
constituencies,  and  only  two  of  these  negative  votes  reached  sizable 
dimensions.^ 

The  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  Federation  Bill  of  1953  was  given  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6,  1953.  This  took 
place  after  the  returns  of  the  referendum  were  made  known  to  all. 
Critics  of  the  Bill,  led  by  leaders  of  the  Labor  and  Liberal  parties, 
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made  a  last  effort  to  advise  reconsideration.  Their  appeal  for  caution 
went  unheeded.  Forces  supporting  the  Government's  position  secured 
247  votes;  the  Opposition  polled  221  votes.  From  that  point  on  events 
moved  swiftly.  The  Bill  was  reported  out  of  committee  (the  Whole 
House)  without  amendments  on  June  24,  1953.  It  passed  its  third 
reading,  188  votes  to  165.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bill  was  not 
subjected  to  division  at  its  second  and  third  reading.  Finally,  Royal 
Assent  was  conferred  on  July  14,  1953. 

After  both  Houses  assented  to  the  draft  Order  in  Council,  that  Order 
was  made  on  August  1,  1953.  Lord  Llewellin  was  appointed  Govern- 
or-General of  the  new  Federation  and  assumed  his  office  in  Salisbury 
on  September  4,  1953.  An  interim  government  was  appointed  until 
a  federal  election  could  provide  the  Federal  Assembly  with  the  num- 
ber of  elected  members  provided  under  the  Constitution. 

In  the  general  election  some  67,000  members  of  all  races  were  eligi- 
ble to  vote.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  electors  were  Eur- 
opeans, for  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  to  single  out  the  territory  with  the 
highest  African  participation  numerically,  there  were  429  non-whites 
who  possessed  the  necessary  property  qualification  of  the  equivalent  of 
$1,400  or  an  annual  income  equivalent  to  $700  and  who  also  took  part 
in  the  election.^'* 

When  the  election  was  held,  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins'  Federal  party 
won  a  sweeping  victory.  Twenty-four  candidates  put  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral party  secured  seats  in  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  party's  can- 
didates gained  34,992  votes  or  a  percentage  of  67.2  of  those  casting 
ballots.  The  Opposition  consisted  of  the  Confederate  party  (com- 
posed mainly  of  those  who  feared  the  liberal  effects  of  federation). 
Confederate  candidates  gathered  a  total  of  15,263  votes — but  only  one 
seat.  The  remaining  Opposition  group  campaigned  as  independents. 
These  liberals,  centering  mainly  around  Lusaka,  contested  only  a  few 
seats  as  they  were  fearful  of  splitting  the  Federal  party's  vote.  In  all, 
five  independent  candidates  entered  their  names  where  they  obtained 
1,848  votes  and  one  seat  in  the  legislature.*^ 

Since  its  inception,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  has 
had  to  cope  with  internal  dissensions  (European  and  African)  which 
threatened  to  disrupt  it.  One  crisis  came  to  a  head  on  January  7, 
1955,  when  the  Federal  party  expelled  G.  F.  Van  Eeden,  the  member 
from  Kafue  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  because  he  continued  to  ad- 
vocate the  amalgamation  of  Southern  Rhodesia  with  the  south-central 
part  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  His  desire  to  separate  the  more  predom- 
inantly European  from  the  so-called  "black"  areas  of  the  Federation 
would  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  its  scope.    Under  his  plan,  the 
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major  sections  of  the  protectorates  would  be  returned  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Colonial  OflBce,  thus  leaving  the  more  Europeanized  areas 
free  to  follow  any  course  they  saw  fit.^®  Leading  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral party  roundly  denounced  this  proposal.  Nevertheless,  Van  Eeden 
quickly  rallied  support  to  himself — if  not  to  his  cause — for  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  Federal  Assembly  from  his  constituency  at  a  by-elec- 
tion.^^ By  regaining  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  Van  Eeden  attracted 
support  away  from  the  old  Confederate  party.  The  Confederate 
party  thereupon  split  into  two  new  parties:  the  Commonwealth  party 
headed  by  Van  Eeden  and  the  Dominion  party  consisting  of  remnants 
of  the  Confederate  party  who  refused  to  follow  Van  Eeden. 

While  the  Commonwealth  party  displayed  little  durability,  the  Do- 
minion party,  under  the  leadership  of  Winston  Field,  soon  emerged  as 
the  main  rival  to  Roy  Welensky's  United  Federal  party.  The  Do- 
minion party's  strength  is  concentrated  mainly  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
where  in  the  1958  territorial  election  it  polled  a  plurality  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  and  only  gained  fewer  seats  than  the  United 
Federal  party  because  of  the  newly  instituted  second  preference  sys- 
tem.^^  The  Dominion  party  has  continuously  supported  the  principle 
of  the  Federation's  territorial  integrity ,^^  although  its  recent  party 
congress  did  concede  that  if  a  unilateral  declaration  of  independence 
proves  to  be  necessary  in  1960,  it  will  be  willing  to  share  control  over 
Nyasaland  and  the  Barotseland  area  of  Northern  Rhodesia  with  the 
British  Government. 

The  Africans  of  Nyasaland — and  to  a  lesser  extent  Northern  Rho- 
desia— have  posed  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Federation  by  their  talk  of  contracting  out  of  the  new 
state.  During  his  recent  tour  of  Central  Africa,  Philip  Mason  noted 
that  Nyasaland  Africans  continue  to  be  unanimous  in  their  dislike  of 
the  Federation.  "Some  say  that  now  it  is  a  fact  and  they  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  but  [he}  found  not  one  who  thought  it  in  itself  a  good 
thing."  ''^  Out  of  this  type  of  resentment  has  come  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  some  nationalists  in  Nyasaland  to  sever  ties  with  the  Rhodesias 
in  order  that  their  country  can  achieve  self-government  as  an  essen- 
tially African  state'^^  or  in  order  that  it  can  link  up  with  the  more  pre- 
dominantly African  territory  of  Tanganyika.'^^  One  of  the  most  de- 
termined of  the  Nyasaland  leaders  who  advocate  secession  from  the 
Federation  is  Wellington  M.  Chirwa,  a  member  of  the  Federal  As- 
sembly. At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Province  Provincial  Council 
in  January,  1957,  he  made  his  position  on  this  matter  clear.  Mr. 
Chirwa  said  that,  "This  is  a  Protectorate  and  Britain  is  a  foreign 
Power.  Britain  had  no  moral  right  to  impose  Federation  against  our 
wishes.    You  imposed  it,  knowing  we  had  no  military  power  as  the 
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Southern  Rhodesia  Europeans  had.  .  .  .  But  we  are  a  peaceful  people 
and  within  constitutional  means  we  shall  get  out  of  the  Federation."  ^^ 

On  a  visit  to  Central  Africa  in  1957  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  showed  in  his  speeches  steadfast  support  of  the 
Federation  as  constituted.  While  assuring  the  Africans  of  Nyasaland 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  consent  to  a  revision  of  the 
federal  scheme  so  that  amalgamation  might  be  introduced  by  "back- 
stair  methods";'^'*  he  was  adamant  in  insisting  that  federation  was  here 
to  stay.  His  trip  itself  was  intended  as  an  indication  of  the  British 
Government's  undiminished  support  for  federation.'^^ 

This  opposition  to  both  amalgamation  and  secession  was  restated 
officially  in  the  Joint  Declaration  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  of  April  27, 
1957,  which  Lennox-Boyd  negotiated  with  Sir  Roy  Welensky.  Still, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  question  of  Nyasaland's  secession  from  the 
Federation  can  be  disregarded  in  official  circles  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  Labor  party,  in  a  Statement  on  Central  Ajrica,  has  pledged  that 
it  will  not  concede  Dominion  status  "until  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Federation  have  expressed  a  desire  for  it,  through  the  exercise  of  full 
and  equal  democratic  rights."  '^^  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  a  threat  to 
"unscramble"  the  Federation  if  African  support  is  not  forthcoming  by 
the  1960  conference,  but  such  an  outcome  is  always  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  technical  work  involved  in  drawing  up  this  fed- 
eral constitution  seems  admirable,  given  the  difficult  circumstances 
under  which  the  framers  labored.  The  debates  and  conferences  which 
preceded  the  final  draft  improved  the  wording  of  the  document,  the 
structure  of  the  new  government,  and  the  safeguards  afforded  the  Af- 
rican population. 

However,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Constitution,  despite  its 
careful  construction,  can  be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely  in  its 
present  form.  There  is  room  for  development  and  improvization.  In 
the  first  place,  the  amending  process  is  not  sufficiently  federal  in  de- 
sign to  protect  all  authorities  within  the  state.  This  could  have  se- 
rious implications  when  the  Federation  attained  Dominion  status  and 
the  ties  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  protectorates  were  severed. 
Amendments  can  become  law  under  the  present  arrangement  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  federal  legislature  and  the  signification  of 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure  through  a  Secretary  of  State.  No  referendum 
is  required  and  the  territories  need  manifest  no  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  If,  however,  "the  Legislative  House  of  any  Ter- 
ritory by  resolution  objects  to  the  Bill  or  to  any  provision  thereof 
within  sixty  days  after  the  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Federal  As- 
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sembly,"^''  then  the  draft  must  be  laid  before  each  House  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  And  if  neither  House  has,  within  forty 
days,  resolved  that  the  bill  should  not  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty, 
it  might  then  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

Such  a  procedure  emphasizes  passive  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
territorial  legislatures.  This  would  hardly  prove  an  adequate  pro- 
tection as  soon  as  the  Imperial  safeguard  is  removed.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  African  suspicions  have  been  aroused.  Gikonyo  Kiano 
writes,  for  example,  that  "Unless  acquiescence  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments is  specifically  made  a  prerequisite  for  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  the  consent  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  changed 
into  consent  of  the  territorial  authorities  when  United  Kingdom  with- 
draws her  control  by  granting  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  their 
self-government,  the  federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  is  likely  to 
develop  into  a  unitary  state  instead  of  a  federal  state."  '^^  When  one 
takes  into  account  the  tendency  of  central  governments  to  draw  power 
into  their  orbit  and  when  one  understands  the  all-pervading  nature  of 
Native  affairs,  there  are  sound  reasons  for  such  fears.  Nevertheless, 
an  adjustment  of  the  amending  process  to  bring  it  in  line  with  federal 
principles  can  be  anticipated  at  the  time  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment relinquishes  some  of  its  powers. 

Another  factor,  the  establishment  of  a  second  chamber  of  the  fed- 
eral legislature,  would  further  strengthen  the  position  and  authority 
of  the  territorial  governments.  The  Constitution  specifically  em- 
powers the  federal  legislature  to  constitute  such  a  chamber  and  to 
prescribe  its  functions.  Certainly  this  matter  is  bound  to  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  1960  conference.  An  upper  house,  observed  Federalist 
No.  62,  "as  a  second  branch  of  the  legislative  assembly,  distinct  from, 
and  dividing  the  power  with,  a  first,  must  be  in  all  cases  a  salutary 
check  on  the  government."  ^^  Such  a  chamber  is  a  potential  safe- 
guard which  can  be  used  to  defend  not  only  territorial  interests  but 
group  interests  as  well.^°  This  type  of  safeguard  seems  almost  im- 
plicit in  federalism  as  a  concept  of  areal  and  power  division. 

Lastly,  the  Constitution  has  no  Bill  of  Rights.  This  omission  has 
caused  no  end  of  comment  but  little  has  been  done  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
However,  there  is  one  means  by  which  basic  rights  can  be  guaranteed 
without  resorting  to  the  formality  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  asserts  that  the  Colony  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  associated  with  the  two  northern  territories  in  part  to  "fos- 
ter partnership  and  co-operation  between  their  inhabitants."  ^^  What 
is  "partnership"?  So  far  no  official  definition  has  been  forthcoming. 
Must  it  be  put  into  practice?  Lord  Malvern  (Sir  Godfrey  Huggins) 
indicates  that  the  preamble  can  be  ignored  as  it  was  only  inserted 
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into  the  Constitution  in  order  to  appease  British  opinion,^^  However, 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  which  has  "original  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine any  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  Constitution,"  *^ 
cannot  dismiss  this  question  so  lightly  without  doing  damage  to  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Constitution.  Partnership  has  become  a  legal 
as  well  as  a  moral  obligation.  Hence  it  must  be  implemented  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  communities  or  the  Imperial  Government  may  well 
be  forced  to  delay  the  grant  of  Dominion  status. 


CHAPTER  VI 


A  VENTURE  OF  FAITH 


"There  is  an  exhilaration  in  Hving  in  Central  Africa  today  ....  There 
are  sound  and  strong  reasons  for  Federation,  but  it  is  also  a  venture 
of  faith  and  this  should  challenge  the  Parliament  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia to  play  its  most  important  part  to  the  best  of  its  abiUty." 
— R.  S.  G.  Todd.i 


Federation  is  the  outcome  of  both  fears  and  other,  non-security, 
factors  as  they  operated  primarily  among  the  various  communities  in 
Central  Africa.  The  purposes  of  its  founders  were  as  mixed  as  its 
racial  composition.  Diverse  reasons  motivated  those  who  openly 
advocated  or  passively  supported  an  experiment  with  the  federal 
form.  Conflicting  interests  must  be  scrutinized  by  every  means  avail- 
able, and  then  it  may  be  possible  to  advance  a  tentative  explanation. 
This  chapter,  therefore,  deals  with  some  of  the  reasons,  essentially  of 
a  non-security  nature  in  their  local  interactions,  advanced  in  favor  of 
federating  British  Central  Africa.  In  the  following  chapter,  it  will 
be  possible  to  examine  those  bases  for  action  which  rested  upon  vari- 
ous community  fears. 

It  was  assumed  rather  commonly  during  the  1950-1953  discussions 
that  territorial  extensiveness  smoothed  the  path  to  economic  pros- 
perity. Leading  parliamentarians  pointed  to  the  United  States,  Aus- 
ralia.  South  Africa  and  Canada  as  examples  of  success,  a  success  due 
in  large  part,  they  asserted,  to  a  fortuitous  combination  of  size  and 
economic  viability .^  Conversely,  Newfoundland,  a  failure  until  its 
reabsorption  into  the  land  mass  of  Canada,  was  cited  as  a  warning  to 
the  apathetic.  Failure  to  federate,  they  concluded,  might  be  the 
cause  of  dire  economic  consequences  in  the  future.  British  Central 
Africa  was  "small,  thinly  populated,  industrially  of  small  importance 
and  of  relatively  insignificant  importance  in  the  world."  ^  Federated, 
it  might  add  a  prosperous  new  unit  to  the  Commonwealth.  Taken  in 
this  light,  the  dream  of  a  new  Canada  or  Australia  is  not  difiScult  to 
understand. 

The  economic  advantages  of  federation  were  never  far  removed  from 
any  discussion  of  its  merits.     Federation's  proponents  expected  it  to 
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contribute  to  Central  African  development  by  attracting  the  wary  in- 
vestor, by  taking  advantage  of  complementary  economies,  and  by  en- 
hancing the  area's  bargaining  power  with  the  outside  world.  Leaders 
in  Central  Africa  warned  that  investors  would  steer  clear  of  the  area 
if  they  anticipated  domestic  instability  or  if  they  judged  that  the  basis 
for  development  was  insufficient.  They  reasoned  that  such  anxieties 
might  be  relieved  if  a  larger,  unified  area  with  a  wider  internal  market 
offered  a  greater  profit  and  development  potential  and  if  a  high  de- 
gree of  security  for  investment  was  manifested.  "The  chances,"  said 
Sir  Godfrey  Huggins,  "of  a  larger,  more  economically  sound,  politically 
stable  country  getting  a  substantial  share  of  the  limited  capital  avail- 
able are  very  much  greater  than  those  of  a  small  state  with  an  econ- 
omy based  on  one  or  two  commodities  and  thus  at  the  mercy  of  a 
slump  in  its  principal  products  caused  by  external  influences."  ^ 

The  desire  to  take  advantage  of  existing  complementary  economies 
is  an  aspect  of  the  larger  goal  of  diversification  and  development. 
These  are  some  outstanding  examples  of  economic  interdependence: 
(1)  the  immense  Wankie  coalfield  in  Southern  Rhodesia  supplies  vital 
fuel  for  the  copperbelt  of  Northern  Rhodesia;  (2)  the  Zambezi  River, 
on  which  hydroelectric  power  is  being  developed,  is  the  former  bound- 
ary between  the  two  Rhodesias;  (3j  Africans  from  Nyasaland  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  work  on  the  farms  and  in  the  industries  and  mines 
of  Southern  Rhodesia;  and  (4)  Northern  Rhodesia  is  dependent  upon 
the  rail  line  running  through  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury  to  the  port  of 
Beira  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  With  these  factors  in  mind,  the 
proponents  of  federation  argued  that  unless  permanent  political  fu- 
sion occurred,  maximum  advantage  would  not  be  taken  of  this  inter- 
twining of  interest. 

The  ambition  to  gain  a  more  potent  bargaining  position  affected 
more  than  just  economics.  (Thus  in  the  international  sphere  one 
member  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  legislature  candidly  pointed  out 
that  a  federated  state  "will  quite  naturally  have  an  increased  bar- 
gaining power  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa."  ^)  Nevertheless, 
statesmen  in  the  Rhodesias  were  also  keenly  aware  of  the  economic 
advantages  of  a  stronger  bargaining  position  from  their  relations  with 
other  states  in  the  past.  A  case  in  point  is  the  negotiations  con- 
ducted in  1950  for  the  use  of  the  Portuguese  East  African  port  of 
Beira.  Although,  at  present,  the  landlocked  Federation  makes  use 
of  the  South  African  ports  and  the  port  of  Lobito  on  the  Atlantic,  the 
bulk  of  the  Federation's  traffic  is  shipped  through  Beira,  Mozambique. 
Conditions  were  established  on  June  17,  1950,  by  an  Anglo-Portuguese 
Convention,  signed  in  Lisbon,  which  set  out  the  rights  and  duties  for 
Central  African  use  of  the  port.    Portugal  undertook  to  provide  ade- 
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quate  facilities  and,  in  turn,  the  British  territories  agreed  to  use  the 
port  of  Beira  and  its  railroad  to  full  working  capacity  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years — on  condition  of  satisfactory  services  maintained  at 
charges  which  do  not  make  their  traffic  unprofitable.^  If  it  had  been 
necessary  for  the  three  territories  to  bargain  individually  with  Portu- 
guese authorities,  it  seems  unlikely  that  comparable  terms  could  have 
been  secured. 

Another  advantage  of  federation,  unified  planning,  was  implicit  in 
some  of  the  above  points  but  received  scanty  attention  from  the  pro- 
ponents of  federation.  "Possibly  the  most  telling  point  in  favor  of 
federation,  and  one  that  was  surprisingly  little  used,"  observes  Pro- 
fessor William  A.  Hance,  "was  that,  under  federation,  the  area  would 
tend  to  be  developed  as  a  unit  whereas,  lacking  cohesion,  each  country 
would  tend  to  go  its  own  way,  often  with  unnecessarily  competing 
activities."  ^  Neither  diversification  nor  stability  could  be  achieved 
for  each  territory,  acting  independently,  as  quickly  as  would  be 
possible  under  coordinated  planning.  The  funds  which  can  be  pro- 
vided under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  are  limited. 
If  these  sums  are  to  stimulate  the  greatest  possible  productive  effort, 
then  it  would  seem  prudent  to  channel  them  toward  economic  and 
political  units  which,  potentially,  are  the  most  viable.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  by  federating  the  three  British  territories  in  Central 
Africa  such  an  objective  will  be  met. 

Federation  of  the  three  territories  provides  an  important  economic 
cushion  for  an  underdeveloped  area  struggling  to  assert  greater  in- 
dustrial independence.  Since  its  inception,  economic  progress  in  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  has  surpassed  most  expecta- 
tions. Its  recent  rate  of  growth,  nine  per  cent  a  year  after  adjust- 
ment for  price  increases,  is  the  fastest  in  all  Africa.  Its  total  value  of 
exports  has  jumped  from  £64,000,000  in  1949  to  £188,100,000  in  1956, 
and  its  imports  have  risen  from  £73,200,000  to  £159,200,000  during 
these  same  periods.  Gross  domestic  product,  at  market  prices,  has 
risen  from  about  £175,000,000  in  1950  to  £384,000,000  in  1956.^ 
Furthermore,  the  central  government's  efforts  to  promote  business 
activity  have  met  with  success.  During  the  years  1950-55,  2,873  new 
companies  with  a  total  capital  of  £61,000,000  have  registered  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  alone.*'  Industry  is  responding  to  the  opportuni- 
ties for  investment  being  offered  in  Central  Africa,  and  the  result  has 
been  heartening  to  the  proponents  of  federation. 

But  how  much  of  this  economic  development  is  properly  credited  to 
federation?  It  would  seem  impossible  to  answer  this  question  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.    However,  the  delegation  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association, 
which  visited  Central  Africa  in  August  and  September  of  1957,  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  knotty  problem  in  the  following  manner:  "Some 
of  the  progress  which  has  taken  place  would  undoubtedly  have  hap- 
pened whatever  the  form  of  the  political  structure,  but  we  are  never- 
theless convinced  that  much  of  it  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  larger  and  complementary  resources  of  the  three  Terri- 
tories now  joined  together  in  Federation."  ^°  This  could  be  seen 
particularly  in  regard  to  copper  revenues.  For  as  long  as  copper  prices 
remained  at  a  high  point  during  the  early  days  of  federation,  all  the 
territories  benefited  in  varying  degrees.  However,  when  prices  for 
copper  sagged  several  years  later,  the  effects  on  the  Northern  Rho- 
desian  economy  were  softened  by  the  support  Southern  Rhodesia  gave 
its  associate.  Clearly,  a  major  aspect  of  an  underdeveloped  economy 
is  its  lack  of  balance  and  diversification,^^  and  federalism  cannot  but 
ease  the  strain  in  the  unbalanced  economy  of  a  territory  such  as 
Northern  Rhodesia  as  it  moves  from  protectorate  to  self-governing 
status. 

Considerations  of  military  strategy  also  attracted  Central  Africans 
to  proposals  for  federation.  "The  techniques  of  combat,"  observes 
Raymond  Aron,  "determine  at  every  period  in  history  the  dimensions 
of  the  political  units."  His  estimates  place  the  cost  of  combat  beyond 
the  capacities  of  a  nation  of  forty  million.^^  To  be  sure,  federation 
or  no  federation.  Central  Africa  cannot  now  meet  the  needs  of  a  sus- 
tained modern  war.  The  area  is  thinly  populated  and  its  people  do  not 
possess  sufficient  technical  proficiency  to  meet  the  test  of  combat  with 
a  first-rate  power.  However,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  must  prepare  (a)  for  possible  internal  dissensions,  (b)  for  pos- 
sible attack  from  the  outside,  and  (c)  for  a  military  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  the  free  world.  The  non-Communist  world  cannot  cope 
with  its  extended  military  obligations  by  relying  on  the  efforts  of  a 
few  great  powers.  Its  strength  must  lie  in  the  combined  contributions 
of  all  the  nations  which  operate  within  its  orbit. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  no  leader  was  more  aware  of  the  strategic 
vulnerability  of  a  divided  Central  Africa  than  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins. 
"In  the  sphere  of  defense,"  he  warned  the  legislature,  "it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  small  country,  however  brave  its  people,  to  defend 
itself.  Modern  war  requires  expensive  weapons,  a  highly  trained  in- 
dustrial population,  a  considerable  degree  of  industrialization  to  build 
the  complicated  equipment  required.  .  .  .  Only  a  comparatively  large 
country  with  a  sound  economy,  in  a  reasonable  state  of  development, 
can  hope  to  be  able  to  defend  itself.    And  the  ability  to  defend  oneself 
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is  the  first  requisite  for  any  nation  which  claims  to  call  itself  a 
Dominion."  ^^ 

A  federal  army  will  not  only  avoid  waste  and  duplication;^^  its 
very  existence  may  curb  revolution  and  attack.  As  such,  it  acts  as  a 
steadying  force  on  a  continent  already  consumed  with  unrest.  Vio- 
lence continues  to  erupt  sporadically  throughout  the  continent.  Per- 
haps the  presence  of  an  alert,  highly  trained,  and  modernly  equipped 
military  force  in  Central  Africa  will  act  to  deter  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence on  the  domestic  scene  or  premature  and  opportunistic  acts  of 
aggression  aimed  at  the  Federation. 

The  proponents  of  federation  felt  that  the  merging  of  parallel  ad- 
ministrations would  lead  to  a  more  thrifty  management  of  territorial 
affairs.  Since  the  budgets  of  all  three  territories  are  strictly  circum- 
scribed, it  became  mandatory  to  explore  new  avenues  of  executive  con- 
trol. A  federal  administration,  with  powers  restricted  by  the  exclu- 
sive and  concurrent  lists,  was  seized  upon  as  a  long-range  solution 
for  excessive  waste  and  duplication. 

In  many  fields  it  is  expected  that  a  single  national  executive  will 
reduce  the  unnecessary  overlap  of  triple  agencies.  Where  previously 
three  territorial  customs  departments,  roads  departments,  commis- 
sioners in  foreign  lands,  telephone  systems,  archives,  banking  systems, 
research  programs,  national  parks  systems,  census  bureaus,  and  other 
separate  government  activities  existed,  provision  can  now  be  made 
for  a  unified  and  uniform  service — ^with  allowances  made  for  local 
conditions.  Since  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  each  agency  are 
similar  from  territory  to  territory,  federation  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
closer  liaison  and  coordination  of  activities.  Furthermore,  a  cost  re- 
duction can  be  anticipated  where  a  central  purchasing  department  can 
buy  equipment  in  bulk.  Equipment  would  be  standardized,  which 
would  simplify  the  maintenance  and  replacement  and  thus  reduce 
overhead. 

In  no  area  are  economies  expected  to  be  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
public  service.  The  Civil  Service  Preparatory  Commission  estimated 
that  there  should  be  savings  of  approximately  £50,000  after  a  federal 
service  is  instituted,^^  The  Commission  freely  admitted  that  there 
was  a  goodly  amount  of  guesswork  in  this  estimate.  However,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  this  public  commission,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
figure  represented  a  conservative  estimate. 

The  timeliness  of  the  decision  to  federate  was  another  important 
factor.  The  Conservative  Government  in  Great  Britain,  upon  as- 
suming power  following  the  General  Election  in  1951,  gave  its  en- 
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thusiastic  endorsement  to  plans  for  federating  British  Central  Africa. 
"His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  convinced," 
declared  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton),  "of  the  urgent 
need  to  secure  the  closer  association  of  the  three  Central  African  terri- 
tories. .  .  ."  ^^  Why  was  federation  an  urgent  matter  in  1951?  A 
part  of  the  answer  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter  where  various 
fears  (racial,  national  and  economic)  will  be  discussed.  Part  of  the 
answer,  nonetheless,  can  be  traced  to  other  causes. 

Those  who  most  ardently  sought  closer  association  also  were  anxious 
lest  a  propitious  opportunity  be  lost.  All  the  factors  conducive  to  ac- 
tion were  present.  If  they  were  allowed  to  glide  by  because  of  malice 
or  want  of  interest,  the  possibility  of  associating  the  territories  in  a 
closer  union  might  never  again  present  itself.  Fact  or  fancy,  such 
thoughts  goaded  federation's  proponents  to  more  vigorous  efforts. 
"Who  knows,"  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins  thoughtfully  declared,  "but  that 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  such  developments  [sentimental 
movements  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  various  forms  of  nationalism 
in  Africa]  might  prejudice  for  all  time  the  chances  of  these  three 
British  territories  in  Central  Africa  combining  to  form  a  sea  of  sanity 
and  become  {sic}  a  model  of  what  race  relations  should  be  in  a  conti- 
nent which  badly  needs  such  a  stabilizing  influence?"  ^^ 

The  rapid  growth  of  national  consciousness  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  Central  Africa  meant  that  if  new  political  lines  were  to  be 
drawn  it  would  be  easier  to  draw  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Had  the 
three  territories  hardened  into  independent  states,  the  likelihood  of 
later  realignments  would  have  been  reduced.  Throughout  the  tense 
debates  over  federation,  the  Africans  of  Northern  Rhodesia  rarely 
exhibited  the  open  independence,  unity  or  aggressiveness  of  the  Ba- 
ganda  of  Uganda.  As  yet  these  black  Northern  Rhodesians  did  not 
form  a  nation  in  the  modern  sense.  Most  of  them  did  not  focus  their 
primary  loyalties  upon  Northern  Rhodesia  as  a  national  entity.  Since 
loyalties  were  local  and  tribal,  political  boundaries  took  on  little 
meaning  at  this  time.  This  facilitated  political  change,  for,  as  Mr. 
Cornells  W.  de  Kiewiet  has  written:  "New  political  and  cultural  com- 
binations in  Africa  are  entirely  possible.  That  is  why  federation 
movements  make  sense."  ^^ 

H.  J.  AlacKinder  has  also  observed  that  "a  national  society  can 
be  shaped  to  a  desired  career  while  it  is  young,  but  when  it  is  old  its 
character  is  fixed  and  it  is  incapable  of  any  great  change  in  its  mode 
of  existence."  ^^  New  cultural  patterns  are  emerging  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  modern  Central  Africa.  European  leaders  clearly  understood  this. 
They  saw  that  if  they  did  not  act  with  dispatch,  it  seemed  probable 
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that  the  boundaries  of  that  time  would  have  hardened  into  rigid  bar- 
riers. In  this  respect,  a  state  of  urgency  did  exist,  for  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  opportunity  for  federation  would  have  perpetuated  itself  in- 
definitely. .  ^  ^-^^^^ 

A  number  of  leaders  in  Central  Africa  also  supported  federation  as 
a  device  for  future  enlargement.  For  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins,  a  federal 
state  had  one  outstanding  advantage  as  opposed  to  a  unitary  state: 
"and  that  is  that  it  can  be  extended  to  any  other  parts  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  in  Africa."^"  The  Rhodesians  had  two  prospective 
areas  in  mind:  British  East  Africa  and  Bechuanaland.  They  hoped 
that  their  kinsmen  in  East  Africa  might  be  encouraged  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Federation  once  it  had  proved  itself  a  success.^^ 
Moreover,  they  envisaged  real  possibilities  of  a  federation  with 
Bechuanaland.  The  latter  might  never  be  able  to  aspire  to  full  in- 
dependence under  present  circumstances  ^^  and  might  therefore  be 
enticed  to  associate  with  the  more  liberal  Federation  in  order  to  free 
itself  from  the  spectre  of  South  African  control.^^  The  possibility  of 
joining  some,  if  not  all,  of  Bechuanaland  to  the  Rhodesias  has  been 
aired  ever  since  1921.  In  response  to  appeals  by  the  Europeans  oi 
the  adjacent  Tati  District  of  Bechuanaland,  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
Government  on  at  least  two  occasions  requested  that  this  District  be 
incorporated  into  Southern  Rhodesia.^^  The  British  Government  tact- 
fully noted  these  expressions  of  opinion  but  found  themselves  unable 
to  act  on  them  at  that  time. 

After  World  War  li,  as  tiie  air  became  heavy  with  talk  of  a  possible 
federation  in  the  Rhodesias,  the  Europeans  of  Bechuanaland  renewed 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  transfer  northward.  The  European  Ad- 
visory Council  in  Bechuanaland  unanimously  carried  a  motion  at  its 
forty-ninth  session,  which  called  upon  that  body  to  negotiate  with 
the  Rhodesias  in  order  to  become  a  part  of  the  proposed  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Rhodesians,  seizing  upon  these  expres- 
sions, made  representations  to  London  along  these  lines.  Their  ef- 
forts proved  fruitful,  for  when  the  Minister  for  Justice  and  Internal  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  T.  H.  Beadle,  returned  home  to  Salisbury,  he  announced 
that  the  Imperial  Government  had  promised  to  give  full  consideration 
to  Southern  Rhodesia's  claim  to  the  northern  parts  of  Bechuanaland 
before  making  any  change  in  the  status  of  that  territory .^^ 

Once  the  Federation  became  a  fact,  expansionist-minded  Rhodesians 
continued  to  press  for  the  inclusion  of  at  least  a  part  of  Bechuanaland 
within  their  orbit.  A  former  Southern  Rhodesian  solicitor,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Godlonton,  stimulated  interest  in  this  question  by  a  lecture  to  the 
Rhodesian  National  Affairs  Association.    He  stressed  three  reasons 
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for  the  Federation's  desire  to  associate  more  closely  with  Bechuana- 
land:  security  for  Rhodesian  rail  communications,  concern  for  the 
development  of  Bechuanaland's  cattle  industry,  and  the  hope  of  sub- 
stantial mineral  discoveries.^®  Furthermore,  in  Salisbury,  sixty-year- 
old  documents  were  discovered  which  purported  to  prove  that  two 
Orders-in-Council  of  July,  1894  and  October,  1898,  had  promised 
Bechuanaland  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company  at  such  a  time 
that  the  latter  desired  to  incorporate  Bechuanaland  into  its  holdings. 
Southern  Rhodesia  naturally  inherited  this  guarantee.^'''  Perhaps  with 
this  possibility  of  expaneion  in  mind,  the  Federal  Assembly  included 
a  clause  in  the  Rhodesian  Citizenship  Bill  which  provided  for  persons 
to  "become  citizens  by  incorporation  of  territory."  ^^ 

The  achievement  of  federation  in  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland 
has  put  the  fate  of  Bechuanaland  in  a  new  light.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  that  the  Rhodesians  can  make  alone.  They  will 
have  to  woo  their  African  neighbors  with  offers  of  protection  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  demonstrations  of  a  liberal  attitude  in  race 
relations.  As  the  prolonged  tensions  in  Nyasaland  have  shown,  even 
these  factors  may  not  be  enough  to  sway  the  Bechuanas  from  a  course 
of  independence,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  involves  dangers  and 
a  slower  pace  of  economic  development.  Federalism,  by  restraining 
the  central  government  from  interfering  in  matters  essentially  local 
in  nature,  may  ease  this  situation;  but  federalism  cannot  in  and  of 
itself  make  a  community  of  interest  and  ideals  in  southern  Africa. 

The  Conference  at  Victoria  Falls  (1951)  "was  gravely  concerned 
at  the  dangers  which  would  flow  from  any  weakening  or  dilution  of  the 
British  connection  and  British  traditions  and  principles  in  the  three 
territories,  and  agreed  that  they  should  so  be  strengthened  as  to  en- 
sure that  they  should  continue  to  prevail."  ^^  In  different  words, 
those  Europeans  who  were  inspired  by  the  prospects  of  federation 
sought  to  ward  off  more  completely  the  onslaught  of  conflicting  loy- 
alties such  as  Afrikaner  nationalism  or  "Gold  Coastism."  They  had 
witnessed  the  crumbling  of  Britain's  political  influence  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Fearing  a  future  loss  of  the  Crown's  ties  with  Cen- 
tral Africa,  they  banded  behind  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins,  who  called  for 
"a  strong  British  bloc  in  this  part  of  Africa."  ^^ 

Ironically  enough,  the  African  opposition,  by  insisting  vociferously 
upon  the  strictest  interpretation  of  treaty  connections  with  Great 
Britain,  can  also  be  classed  among  those  who  feared  a  loosening  of  the 
British  grip  on  Central  Africa.  African  leaders  maintained  on  numer- 
ous occasions  that  federation  would  detract  from  British  obligations 
as  protectors  of  their  African  subjects.    Like  the  Europeans  cited 
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above,  they,  too,  wanted  to  continue  a  close  relationship  with  the 
Crown — for  different  reasons,  however. 

On  the  whole  the  reasons  for  a  difference  in  emphasis  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  spot.  The  pro-federation  settler  looked  to  Britain  for  se- 
curity, assistance  and  cultural  ties;  he  did  not  look  to  Britain  as  an 
arbiter  in  domestic  matters.  The  African  shared  his  desire  for  as- 
sistance and  security.  Nevertheless,  the  African  sought  a  continu- 
ance of  British  pressure  in  domestic  affairs.  This  external  pressure 
was  preferred  to  local  administration,  largely  composed  of  white 
settlers.  The  African  was  reassured  by  the  surveillance  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  for  it  meant  that  the  local  decisions  of  a  powerful  minority 
were  subject  to  the  check  of  a  greater — and  presumably  more  im- 
partial— authority.  "Federation,"  as  an  African  elected  member  of 
the  Northern  Rhodesia  Legislative  Council  told  Sir  Stephen  King- 
Hall,  "is  only  a  scheme  cooked  up  by  the  Europeans  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia to  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  our  protectors  the  Colonial  Office 
and  British  Parliament."  ^^ 

In  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  proponents  of  federation  looked  upon 
a  united  Central  Africa  as  a  new  bastion  of  British  power  in  a  fast 
diminishing  Empire.  One  member  of  Parliament  referred  to  federa- 
tion as  "the  soundest  and  almost  the  only  way  of  safeguarding  [the] 
British  connection  with  Central  Africa.  .  .  .  "  ^^  These  sentiments 
were  reiterated  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  in  a  stirring  debate  on 
federation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  7,  1952.  The  Marquess 
concluded  that  if  British  influence  and  the  British  way  of  life  were 
to  be  maintained  in  Central  Africa,  federation  would  have  to  receive 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Parliament.  Lord  Ammon  rejected  such 
sentiments,  declaring:  "May  it  be  that  the  opposition  was  summed 
up,  in  a  way  unintentionally,  by  the  noble  Marquess,  Lord  Salisbury, 
when  he  said  that  this  was  meant  to  preserve  the  British  way  of  life 
in  Africa?  May  it  not  be  that,  after  all,  the  Africans  are  not  so  con- 
cerned as  are  the  whites  about  preserving  the  British  way  of  life?"  ^^ 

Africa  has  been  shaken  to  its  roots  by  the  coming  of  Western  civili- 
zation. An  intense  strain  has  been  levied  against  ancient  tribal  sys- 
tems; they  cannot  wholly  reassert  old  prerogatives,  for  Africa  has 
been  thrust  headlong  into  the  world  struggle  for  markets,  national  pre- 
eminence and  national  survival.  This,  no  doubt,  causes  extreme  dis- 
locations within  Africa  itself.  Yet,  in  the  long-term  perspective,  it 
may  work  to  the  well-being  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  affected. 
In  learning  of  the  tools  of  Western  politics  and  economics,  Africans 
may  come,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  to  share  in  the 
bounties  as  well  as  the  anxieties  of  the  modern  world.    If  federation 
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(but  one  aspect  in  the  larger  picture  of  westernization)  speeds  and 
eases  the  transition  to  a  new  way  of  life,  it  will  be  looked  upon  by 
most  Africans  and  Europeans  alike  as  a  step  forward.  Africans  are 
likely  to  identify  themselves  proudly  with  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  if  they  sense  a  spirit  of  belongingness,  purpose,  and 
participation  in  the  building  process.  This  is  the  central  meaning  of 
"partnership" — it  is  both  an  ideal  and  a  sound  principle. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  POLITICS  OF  STABILIZATION 

"Fear  seemed  to  be  at  the  root  of  everything." — Reginald  Reynolds.i 

If  the  debates  over  federation  had  limited  themselves  to  such  stand- 
ard questions  as  economic  diversification,  strategic  considerations, 
and  administrative  organization,  the  federation  issue  would  not  have 
left  the  deep  scars  which  are  still  in  evidence  today.  But,  other,  more 
troublesome  pressures  were  clearly  at  work  shaping  each  group's  atti- 
tudes toward  the  question  of  federation.  Group  struggled  with  group, 
each  to  achieve  a  solution  which  would  benefit  its  particular  interests 
at  that  moment.  They  often  seemed  to  pay  scant  heed  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  inter-territorial  development  which  faced  them  all,  but  rather 
supported  or  opposed  federation  in  terms  of  its  capacity  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  part,  even  if  against  those  of  the  whole.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  general  atmosphere  of  fear  came  to  permeate  the  issue  of 
federation.  This  state  of  anxiety  tended  to  mold  opinions  as  much 
as  did  the  other  reasons  mentioned  in  Chapter  VI.  This  chapter, 
therefore,  attempts  to  isolate,  community  by  community,  the  tense 
suspicions  which  clouded — and  still  cloud — the  local  scene.  In  this 
way,  perhaps  a  composite  picture  of  the  struggle  for  the  Central 
African  Federation  may  be  completed. 

White  settler  apprehensions  toward  the  Colonial  Office  and  toward 
Britons  who  supported  its  role  were  often  expressed  by  legislators 
in  the  Rhodesias.  Some  statements  to  that  effect  may  be  quoted. 
"We  must  escape  from  the  powers  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  which  are  exercised  in  this  area  to- 
day." ^  "To  the  extent  that  the  northern  territories  surrender  power 
to  the  federal  government  they  will  be  escaping  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  Colonial  Office."  ^  "I  cannot  help,  when  I  read  these  docu- 
ments, feeling  that  Mr.  Griffiths  and  his  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  white  and  black  in 
this  country."  * 

The  Colonial  Office  became  a  symbol  of  opprobrium  to  white  Cen- 
tral Africans.  Its  massive  efforts  to  assist  the  development  of  the 
colonies — even  its  efforts  to  consolidate  Central  Africa — remained  in 
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obscurity.  Threats  of  secession  put  the  British  public  on  notice  that 
a  return  to  Whitehall  of  alleged  Fabian  dominance  would  be  met  by 
secession  in  the  colonies.^  Meanwhile,  the  colonists  lent  enthusiastic 
support  to  federation  in  hope  of  greater  freedom  for  themselves. 
(Those  who  opposed  federation,  such  as  parliamentary  leader  Mr. 
R.  0.  Stockil,  did  so  for  fear  that  federation  might  lead  to  a  more 
intensive  control  from  London.^) 

In  essence,  European  residents  deeply  resented  any  form  of  un- 
solicited activity  by  British  politicians  or  civil  servants  in  their  do- 
main. Those  Europeans  who  made  their  home  in  Central  Africa 
wished  to  administer  the  region,  unassisted.  If  an  outsider  persisted 
in  interfering  in  local  matters,  then  sound  policy  dictated  a  reduction 
of  his  reasons  for  meddling.  The  British  Labor  party  seemed  the 
most  intrusive  of  British  parties  and  also  the  most  intent  upon  a  re- 
adjustment of  local  racial  relationships;  hence,  that  party  received  the 
greatest  share  of  animosity.''^ 

Sir  Godfrey  Huggins,  whose  fidelity  to  the  Crown  can  go  unques- 
tioned, felt  compelled  to  join  the  chorus  of  those  chastising  the  erring 
British  parent.  He  advised  his  fellow  Rhodesians  to  ignore  state- 
ments critical  of  their  policies  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom:  "The 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  love  to  hug  themselves  on  account  of 
the  self-satisfaction  and  self-righteousness  they  develop  from  time 
to  time  and  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  they  are  the  only 
people  with  a  sense  of  fair  play.  They  suffer  from  a  kind  of  unctuous 
rectitude  and  apparent  hypocrisy  which  is  disliked  by  foreigners  and 
their  overseas  kinsmen."  ^ 

The  moral  righteousness  emanating  from  the  homogeneous,  island 
hub  of  the  Empire  had  touched  the  Achilles  heel  of  white  Central 
Africans.  They  valued  highly  their  connection  with  the  metropole,  but 
rejected  its  ethical  postulates  as  impractical  for  multi-racial  Africa. 
These  white  Africans  sought  local  autonomy  in  order  to  rule  their 
house  as  they  thought  best.  This  phenomenon  is  not  without  prece- 
dent in  colonial  history. 

No  threat  seemed  more  ill-defined  in  England  or  more  real  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  than  that  of  "the  militant  Black  Africanism  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Nigeria."®  Prior  to  1945,  British  West  Africa  lay  dor- 
mant under  the  benevolent  administration  of  trained  civil  servants. 
Since  that  time,  the  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana)  and  Nigeria  have 
moved  from  passive  acquiescence  to  a  more  spirited  interest  in  po- 
litical affairs.  Their  subjects  have  participated  in  elections,  parlia- 
ments, courts,  and  civil  services  in  a  scope  hitherto  unknown.  More- 
over, many  of  the  political  spokesmen  of  these  countries  have  exhibited 
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an  aggressive  pride  in  the  political  accomplishments  of  their  area 
and  along  with  this  aggressiveness  goes  an  unmistakable  desire  to 
avoid  the  complexities  of  a  multi-racial  society. 

The  settlers  of  the  Rhodesias  were  keenly  aware  of  the  powerful 
appeal  which  West  African  examples  of  black  rule  had  for  the  peoples 
of  southern  Africa.  These  Europeans  saw  in  "Gold  Coastism"  an  un- 
settling force  of  vast  dimensions.  They  were  "startled  .  .  .  into  angry 
alignment  like  the  crack  of  a  whip"  ^"  by  the  Gold  Coast  election  of 
1951.  That  election  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  black  self-govern- 
ment under  a  parliamentary  system.  The  fact  that  this  election  co- 
incided with  a  dedicated  federation  movement  in  Central  Africa  added 
strength  to  those  European  forces  which  advocated  a  closer  union  of 
territories  to  prevent  future  incursions  of  Negro  nationalism  from  the 
north.  Politicians  played  upon  this  fear  of  "Gold  Coastism"  to  great 
advantage.  A  member  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  legislature  warned 
that  "unless  we  consider  some  form  of  federation  it  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  putting  a  brake  on,  but  certain  areas  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland  will  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Gold  Coast  before  many 
years  are  over.  .  .  .  "  ^^ 

Africans  of  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia  shared  some  of  the 
blame  for  stoking  the  fires  of  suspicion  among  the  settler  community. 
Mr.  Harry  Nkumbula,  President  of  the  Northern  Rhodesian  African 
Congress,  told  a  Lusaka  audience  that,  "This  is  our  country — I  have 
time  and  again  stated  that  imposition  of  this  scheme  against  the 
wishes  of  six  million  Africans  will  make  life  intolerable  for  the  whites 
in  Central  Africa  .  .  .  the  best  government  for  the  black  people  is  gov- 
ernment fully  manned  and  run  by  the  black  people  of  Africa."  ^^  (In 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Henry  Hopkinson,  Minister  of  State  for  Colonial 
Affairs,  after  the  above  statement  was  recorded,  Mr.  Nkumbula  denied 
preaching  black  domination. ^2)  Whatever  his  intentions,  his  speeches 
were  read  and  quoted  widely.  Europeans  feared  his  cry  for  a  com- 
mon voters'  roll  for  all,  regardless  of  education  or  property,  and  his 
marked  admiration  for  Dr.  Nkrumah's  achievements  in  the  Gold 
Coast.^^  Nkumbula,  to  a  large  extent  unintentionally,  helped  to  bring 
"Gold  Coastism"  from  a  distant,  veiled  threat  to  a  present,  "menacing" 
reality.  As  such,  "Gold  Coastism" — implying  to  white  settlers  equal- 
ity among  races,  black  rule,  and  the  non-permanence  of  the  white 
community  in  Central  Africa — became  a  potent  weapon  in  the  armory 
of  the  forces  fighting  for  federation. 

Rhodesian  attitudes  toward  the  political  role  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  continent  included  both  fear 
and  independence.  The  Union's  economic  and  military  strength  was 
to  a  large  extent  the  bulwark  behind  which  the  shaky  structure  of  white 
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leadership  in  the  Rhodesias  operated.  The  isolation  of  the  whites 
dictated  a  firm  but  friendly  relationship  with  the  Union  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  flexible  attitude  toward  their  African  "partners" 
than  was  evidenced  to  the  south.  This  crucial  compromise  in  racial 
relations,  coupled  with  a  cultural  pride  in  their  British  heritage,  led 
the  white  population  of  the  Federation,  by  necessity,  to  a  position  of 
insecure  independence  of  the  Union's  leadership.^^ 

During  the  struggle  for  federation,  the  threat  of  amalgamation  with 
the  Union,  for  economic  and  strategic  reasons,  was  brandished  with 
purposeful  and  doubtlessly  telling  effects  by  responsible  proponents 
of  federation  in  the  colonies.  The  British  public  and  its  leaders  were 
alerted  to  a  train  of  consequences  pending  their  rejection  of  the  scheme 
for  closer  association.  Earl  Winterton  suggested  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  "in  certain  events  Southern  Rhodesia  might 
decide  to  join  the  Union.  What  would  your  Lordship's  House  do 
then?"  i« 

Subsequent  actions  and  policy  pronouncements  assure  most  ob- 
servers that  former  talk  of  amalgamation  with  the  Union  has  lost  much 
of  its  poignancy. ^^  Lord  Malvern  has  made  reference  to  the  process 
by  which  the  Union  and  the  Federation  are  drawing  further  and 
further  apart.  The  two  countries  are,  he  declared,  "pursuing  poli- 
cies which  are  very  different.  .  .  .  The  Union  do  Isic}  not  like  our  poli- 
cies and  we  do  not  think  theirs  are  suitable  for  us."  ^^  Such  state- 
ments indicate  a  spirit  of  independence  which  is  spreading  through 
the  European  community  of  Central  Africa.  These  settlers  are  con- 
scious of  the  Union's  displeasure  with  their  institution  of  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  in  racial  matters.  Yet,  the  determination  of  their  own 
policy  proceeds  logically  from  a  position  of  greater  strength — a  posi- 
tion which,  in  turn,  proceeds  from  closer  union  of  the  territories,  in- 
dustrial development,  and  a  high  rate  of  immigration.  Disruption  of 
the  federation,  on  the  other  hand,  could  lead  to  a  change  of  attitude 
in  the  direction  alluded  to  by  Prime  Minister  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  Hillside  by-election.^^ 

In  the  Southern  Rhodesian  referendum  of  1953,  14,729  persons,  or 
more  than  thirty-six  per  cent  of  those  voting,  cast  their  weight  against 
the  Federal  Scheme.  The  size  of  this  opposition  indicates  that  each 
voter  was  faced  with  broad  alternatives,  and  in  more  than  one-third 
of  the  cases  the  negative  one  was  selected.  While  every  aspect  that 
went  into  this  determining  process  cannot  and  need  not  be  discussed, 
it  is  worthwhile  separating  several  lines  of  thought  within  opposition 
ranks  for  further  inquiry.  Two  general,  though  not  exclusive,  cate- 
gories of  argument  emerge.    One  depicts  Southern  Rhodesia  as  saddled 
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by  federation  with  two  economically  non-viable  protectorates.  An- 
other presents  federation  as  a  diminution  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  po- 
litical status.2^ 

Mr.  R.  0.  Stockil,  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  legislature  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  spearheaded  a  sharp  attack  upon  the  economic 
advantages  allegedly  accruing  from  closer  union.  Federation,  he 
declared,  would  make  government  more  expensive.  It  would  create 
overlapping  administrations,  and  thus  duplication  and  waste.  Fur- 
thermore, Southern  Rhodesia,  as  the  most  powerful  territory,  would  be 
obliged  to  shoulder  the  brunt  of  the  expenses.  In  the  event  that  the 
one-commodity  economy  of  Northern  Rhodesia  were  jeopardized  by 
a  drop  in  the  price  of  copper,  Southern  Rhodesia  might  be  affected  dis- 
proportionately, Mr.  Stockil  thereupon  labeled  Northern  Rhodesia 
a  liability  and  advised  his  countrymen  to  vote  against  the  federal 
plan.2i 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  Northern  Rhodesia  was  struck  a 
heavy  blow  when  world  copper  prices  eventually  did  fall  it  is  equally 
important  that  Southern  Rhodesia,  as  a  unit  in  the  Federation,  profited 
greatly  from  rising  copper  prices  during  the  years  following  fed- 
eration. The  benefits  under  a  federal  plan  are  tempered  by  the  as- 
sumption of  new  obligations.  Still,  the  overwhelming  advantages  of 
diversification  and  large-scale  planning  would  seem  to  outweigh  the 
specious  security  concomitant  with  economic  and  political  isolation. 

Southern  Rhodesian  politicians  also  disapproved  of  federation  for 
a  number  of  political  reasons.  They  feared  that  Dominion  status 
would  be  delayed,  that  the  Colonial  Office  would  reassert  authority 
over  the  self-governing  colony,  and  that  Southern  Rhodesia's  repre- 
sentatives would  be  swamped  in  the  federal  legislature  by  a  com- 
bination of  representatives  from  the  northern  territories.  This  gen- 
eral uneasiness  regarding  Southern  Rhodesia's  new  political  role  in 
the  event  of  federation  was  best  summed  up  with  a  frank  warning 
in  the  territorial  legislature  by  Mr.  G.  Munro.  He  declared,  "If  we 
federate  with  protectorates  we  reduce  our  own  status  to  that  level."  ^- 
Federation,  concluded  some  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  parliamentarians, 
was  not  a  progressive  step  but  one  intended  to  cramp  the  country's 
freedom  of  action. 

A  reading  of  the  long  and  rather  complex  debate  over  the  alleged 
departures  of  the  Federal  Scheme  from  the  Draft  Federal  Scheme 
leads  the  reader  to  conclude  that  some  opponents  of  federation  turned 
to  legal  formalism  in  a  last  attempt  to  block  its  authorization.  One 
charge,  passed  off  as  "ridiculous"  by  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins,^^  claimed 
a  "fiagrant"  departure  in  the  usual  "saving  clause"  incorporated  into 
the  Federal  Scheme.^^    This  clause  was  a  customary  means  of  pre- 
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serving  the  United  Kingdom's  final  responsibility  for  the  decisions  of 
its  colonies.  Yet  the  clause  was  condemned  as  a  device  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  United  Kingdom  a  concurrent  power  to  enact  legisla- 
tion, a  power  not  now  granted  under  the  laws  of  self-governing  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  J.  M.  Greenfield,  pointed 
out,  "The  authority  has  been  there  from  the  beginning  ever  since 
there  was  a  Parliament  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  does  not  need  an 
instrument  of  that  sort  in  order  to  confer  authority  on  to  itself."  -^  The 
"saving  clause"  was  included  for  technical  reasons,  not,  as  Mr.  L.  J. 
Keller  feared,  to  turn  Southern  Rhodesia  "back  to  the  days  before  we 
gained  Responsible  Government."  ^^ 

Another  factor  involved  in  this  struggle  over  federation  was  the 
stirring-up  of  international  hostility  from  South  Africa  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  the  representatives  of  black  Africa,  particularly  the 
Gold  Coast,  on  the  other.  Gold  Coast  leaders  have  scrutinized  with 
care  both  claims  and  practices  of  an  enlightened  multi-racial  part- 
nership from  Central  Africa.  Clearly,  performances  have  not  quieted 
their  distrust  nor  fulfilled  their  demands,  a  sign,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
of  their  complete  sympathy  with  the  black  opposition  of  Central 
Africa.  West  African  leaders  have  criticized  land  alienation,  voting 
restrictions,  and  the  imposition  of  the  federal  scheme  on  an  unwilling 
African  population.  The  Gold  Coast's  (now  Ghana's)  Prime  Min- 
ister, Kwame  Nkrumah,  epitomized  these  feelings  when  he  declared 
in  London  that  "Central  Africa  will  become  a  second  South  Africa."  ^^ 
Gold  Coast  representatives  to  the  Bandung  Conference  adhered  to  the 
final  declaration  of  that  meeting  which  declared,  inter  alia,  that  the 
Asian-African  nations  "deplored  the  policies  and  practices  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination  which  form  the  basis  of  government 
and  human  relations  in  large  regions  of  Africa.  .  .  .  "  ^^  These  men 
of  West  Africa  are  in  no  mood  for  compromise.  They  have  adopted 
Western  ideas  such  as  individual  freedom,  racism,  and  nationalism 
and  have  fit  them  to  their  own  needs.  Yet  it  is  hardly  a  process  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  most  pleasant  of  relations  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors in  the  Rhodesias. 

South  Africa's  distaste  for  the  new  Federation  stemmed  from  its 
antagonism  to  the  latter's  professions  of  racial  tolerance.  The  oft- 
proclaimed  racial  liberalism  of  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins'  Federal  party 
pierced  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Afrikaner's  armor.  They  feared  a 
neighboring,  white  leadership  which  would  promulgate  partnership 
and  equal  rights  for  all  "civilized"  men.  A  responsible  white  spokes- 
man, Roy  Welensky,  advised  his  audience,  "I  believe  that  here  in 
Central  Africa  we  are  going  to  produce  a  solution  to  this  problem  [of 
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race  relations]."  ^^  Implicit  in  such  a  statement  was  a  conclusion 
that  neither  South  Africa  nor  the  Gold  Coast  had  answered  the  prob- 
lem satisfactorily. 

Furthermore,  such  assertions  as  Welensky's  not  only  undercut 
the  Union's  racial  policy  but  dimmed  its  hopes  for  a  widening  of  its 
economic  and  political  frontiers.  Prime  Minister  Smuts  led  a  suc- 
cession of  statesmen  who  coveted  some  form  of  closer  association  with 
the  Rhodesias.  These  men  also  have  virtually  completed  the  amal- 
gamation of  South-West  Africa  into  the  Union.  In  the  years  follow- 
ing federation,  Defense  Minister  FranQois  S.  Erasmus  sponsored  a 
defense  arrangement  for  the  entire  area  below  the  Sahara  Desert.^" 
Also,  an  international  commission  for  technical  cooperation  has  been 
established  to  assist  the  Union,  the  Federation,  Liberia,  Ghana,  and 
the  areas  administered  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Portugal.^^  Thus,  leading  nationalists  in  South  Africa  have  evi- 
denced a  desire  to  avoid  economic  and  political  isolation;  neverthe- 
less. Dr.  Verwoerd's  government  seems  likely  to  prefer  isolation  to  a 
tempering  of  its  racial  policy.  "Die  witman  moet  baas  hly"  (the 
white  man  must  remain  boss) .  To  the  extent  Rhodesians  compromise 
this  policy,  they  are  an  embarrassment  and  they  make  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  two  states  impossible. 

Additional  international  hostility  to  federation  was  evident  in  the 
debates  of  the  United  Nations.  The  question  of  federation  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  was  raised  at  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1953  upon  receipt  of  a  letter  to  the  chairman  from  the  Rev- 
erend Michael  Scott.  During  his  visit  to  Nyasaland,  a  number  of 
chiefs  asked  Scott  to  act  on  their  behalf.  He  responded  by  sending  a 
written  communication  to  the  United  Nations.  This  laid  bare  the 
main  African  objections  to  the  proposed  constitutional  changes  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  "We  ask,"  the  petitioners  wrote,  "whether  it  would  be 
compatible  with  international  law  for  people  who  have  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be  handed  over,  regardless  of  their  views  and  ex- 
pressed wishes,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  government.  .  .  .  ^^ 

This  communication  opened  up  a  series  of  debates  regarding  its 
procedural  admissibility  and  its  substance.  The  Fourth  Committee, 
at  its  337th  meeting,  decided  to  circulate  the  letter  as  an  official  docu- 
ment. At  the  342nd  meeting,  Mrs.  Menon  (India)  proposed  that  the 
Committee  should  not  close  debate  on  the  Central  African  Federa- 
tion, rather  it  should  be  kept  on  the  agenda  for  later  discussion.  Lord 
Hudson  (United  Kingdom)  considered  this  suggestion  to  be  neither 
timely  nor  proper.^^    The  Committee  had  no  authority,  he  maintained, 
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to  discuss,  either  political  conditions  in  non-self-governing  territories 
or  complaints  regarding  non-self-governing  territories  which  were 
transmitted  through  private  channels.  If  the  Committee  insisted  on 
debating  the  issue  of  Central  African  federation,  warned  Lord  Hud- 
son, "it  would  raise  in  an  acute  form  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  his  delegation  could  still  usefully  co-operate  in  that  work."  ^* 
The  tone  of  the  inquiry  shifted  perceptibly  as  the  full  impact  of  this 
threat  registered  on  the  Committee  members.  For  although  Mrs. 
j\Ienon  made  an  attack  on  the  plan  for  federation,  and  although  the 
Fourth  Committee  turned  down  a  United  Kingdom  motion  for  closure, 
the  latter  prudently  adopted  instead  a  motion  for  adjournment  (with 
the  understanding  that  the  item  might  be  subject  to  reconsideration). 
India  was  not  alone  in  criticizing  the  Central  African  Federation 
and  in  urging  a  detailed  examination  of  its  political  implications.  It 
was  the  Egyptian  delegate,  Mr.  Abou-Afia,  who  called  for  a  fuller 
discussion  on  the  letter  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Reverend 
Michael  Scott,  a  letter  he  found  "both  interesting  and  important 
since  it  showed  to  what  extent  the  people  of  Nyasaland  had  been  able 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  wished  to  be  integrated  in  a  federa- 
tion. .  .  ."3^  The  Soviet  bloc,  as  a  unit,  voiced  strenuous  objec- 
tions to  virtually  every  aspect  of  federation.  Mr.  Winiewicz  (Poland) 
protested  against  the  immigration  policy  which  accompanied  the  plan 
for  federation.  Moreover,  he  contended  that  "The  indigenous  popu- 
lation has  been  persecuted  .  .  .  ,"  discriminated  against,  and  deprived 
of  land  and  mineral  resources.^^  The  Czechoslovakian  delegate,  Mr, 
Kaisr,  suspected  the  purpose  of  federation  was  "to  strengthen  colonial 
domination."  37  And  Mr.  Lynkov  (Byelorussian  S.S.R.)  said:  "Yet 
another  example  of  a  disguised  form  of  annexation  was  the  federation 
that  was  being  established  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  Central  Africa 
to  intensify  the  exploitation  of  its  population  and  gain  additional  raw 
materials."  ^^ 

Party  politics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  relates  to  the  struggle 
for  federation  in  Central  Africa,  seems  paradoxical.  To  all  appear- 
ances, the  Labor  party  here  is  the  party  of  imperialism,  while  the 
Conservative  party  becomes  the  upholder  of  "responsible  govern- 
ment." Throughout  the  debates  and  negotiations,  the  Conservative 
party  stuck  to  a  more  consistent  position.  In  power  or  out  of  power, 
its  members  were  heedful  of  the  aspirations  of  the  settlers  of  Central 
Africa,  although  not  always  to  an  ex-tent  sufficient  to  satisfy  local  de- 
mands. The  Labor  party,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  irresolutely  from 
an  interest  in  federation  to  a  policy  of  status  quo.  The  Labor  party, 
it  must  be  remembered,  called  together  the  first  Conference  of  Officials 
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in  order  to  explore  the  question  of  closer  association  in  Central  Africa.^® 
It  convened  the  Victoria  Falls  Conference  (1951)  which  outlined  some 
of  the  main  forms  and  safeguards  to  be  included  in  this  federal  system. 
Nonetheless,  the  Labor  party  did  not  support  either  the  Draft  Fed- 
eral Scheme  or  the  Federal  Scheme  in  the  ensuing  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. To  conclude  that  this  change  of  heart  was  dictated  by  an 
electoral  defeat  is  too  simple  and  too  crude  an  explanation.^"  Such  a 
violent  switch  away  from  the  position  of  granting  power  to  a  British 
colonial  people  is  hardly  the  way  to  recover  from  an  electoral  defeat. 
How  would  a  party  which  initiated  federation  expect  to  enhance  its 
electoral  attractiveness  by  making  a  tactical  about-face  after  the 
election?  Answers  gravitating  around  opportunism  are  inadequate. 
Labor  leaders  must  have  realized  that,  privately,  they  had  more  to 
gain  by  supporting  the  policy  they  initiated  than  by  following  a  path 
mired  in  failure.  Rather,  it  would  seem  that  the  Labor  party  at- 
tempted to  reassert  a  partisan  position  into  colonial  affairs.  Con- 
servative members  of  Parliament  abhor  such  maneuvers.  Yet,  this 
instance  conforms  generally  to  Labor's  critical  attitude  as  manifested 
during  the  crises  which  occurred  in  British  Guiana,  Uganda  and  Cy- 
prus. 

The  Conservative  Government  viewed  Central  African  federation 
as  an  urgent  necessity .^^  It  looked  upon  any  delay  as  risky.  Un- 
less the  opportunity  were  seized,  Britain's  position  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  might  be  endangered. 

Conservative  party  spokesmen  exhibited  not  a  little  impatience  with 
African  conservatism — that  is,  African  resistance  to  sweeping  po- 
litical changes.  On  numerous  occasions.  Conservative  speakers  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  any  representations  of  African  opinion.  Afri- 
cans were  described  as  being  led  by  a  handful  of  political  adven- 
turers. These  black  politicians  allegedly  shaped  the  attitudes  of  an 
amorphous  mass,*^  of  whom  roughly  five  per  cent  were  politically  con- 
scious. One  member  of  Parliament  even  declared  without  equivoca- 
tion that,  "African  opinion  does  not  exist."  ^^  From  there,  it  was  a 
short  step  to  the  position  that  "authority  cannot  always  wait  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  ^^  Because  Conservatives  tended  to  ad- 
judge African  leaders,  in  the  main,  as  irresponsible,  they  felt  free  to 
impose  what  they  considered  a  practical  formula  upon  the  stubbornly 
unreceptive  Africans.  Thus,  Lord  Rennell  called  upon  his  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  decide  whether  prorfederation  Rhodesians 
were  right  and  wise.  "If  so,  they  should  be  backed,  irrespective  of  the 
clamour  of  the  masses  who  cannot  possibly  understand,  or  even  be 
told  in  detail,  the  very  complex  set-up  which  is  enshrined  in  the  White 
Paper."  " 
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Labor's  parliamentarians  did  not  take  violent  exception  to  the  argu- 
ment that  federation  would  offer  concrete  economic  advantages.  In- 
stead they  challenged  the  Conservatives'  apparent  disregard  of  Afri- 
can opinions,  capacity  to  form  responsible  judgments,  and  rights  to  be 
consulted  on  an  equal  basis.  In  Parliament,  Fenner  Brockway,  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  "Member  from  Africa,"  found  no  objection 
to  federation  as  a  principle  of  political  organization.  "The  objec- 
tion," he  stated,  "is  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Parliament  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  European  majority,  with  insignificant  Afri- 
can representation."  ^^ 

Labor  and  Liberal  members,  contrary  to  the  Conservatives,  fully 
heeded  African  expressions  of  opposition  to  the  federal  scheme.  They 
regarded  the  opinions  made  explicit  by  African  leaders  as  the  most 
authentic  indications  available  of  African  attitudes.^^  Allegations  of 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  African  masses  were  countered  with  re- 
marks on  the  political  apathy  prevalent  in  Western  Europe  at  elec- 
tion time.  They  also  pointed  out  that  responsible  delegations  of 
chiefs,  doctors,  and  educators  journeyed  to  London  at  great  sacrifice 
to  present  their  reasons  for  opposing  the  federal  constitution.  This 
demonstrated  that  these  opinions  were  not  lightly  held. 

The  Labor  and  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  were  not  dogmatical- 
ly opposed  to  federation  as  such.  In  fact,  it  was  members  of  the  Labor 
party  who  initiated  talks  on  closer  association.  What  they  attempted 
to  achieve  was  a  slower,  more  considered  approach  to  Central  Africa's 
constitutional  problems.  If  the  Africans  could  be  encouraged  to  give 
voluntary  support  to  a  new  political  order,  the  Labor  and  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  would  have  been  willing  to  endorse  federation. 
Lacking  a  genuine  mass  support,  they  opposed  the  scheme.  R.  W. 
Sorenson,  on  rising  to  defend  James  Grifiiths  after  the  latter  was  criti- 
cized for  changing  his  position  following  the  General  Election  of  1951, 
declared  that  Griffiths  clearly  saw  the  advantages  of  federation. 
However,  he  depicted  the  Labor  Colonial  Secretary  as  refusing  to  im- 
pose his  wishes  upon  an  unwilling  African  people.  Sorenson  likened 
such  an  imposition  to  tenets  of  the  Communist  party.  The  Labor 
party,  he  said,  desires  consultation  and  consent.  "Either  we  respect 
democracy  and  try  to  work  it  when  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  or  we 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and  others  who  despise  po- 
litical democracy  and  use  the  same  argument  as  has  been  advanced 
today."  48 

When  the  Opposition  attempted  to  detract  from  the  urgency  which 
surrounded  the  issue  of  Central  African  federation,  it  struck  the  nerve 
center  of  Conservative  policy .^^  On  May  4,  1953,  James  Griffiths  in- 
troduced a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  refer  the  proposed 
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scheme  of  federation  to  a  Select  Committee  of  that  House.  African 
delegates  would  then  be  given  the  opportunity  of  addressing  a  Select 
Committee  in  order  to  present  the  British  public  with  a  complete  pic- 
ture. While  it  was  admitted  that  this  procedure  might  delay  federa- 
tion temporarily,  Labor  members  deemed  the  possibility  of  African 
compliance  as  more  than  outweighing  the  short-term  loss.*^*^  The  mo- 
tion caused  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate  on  the  whole  question  of 
federation.  In  the  end,  the  Conservatives  secured  a  majority  for 
their  position  and  quickly  brought  the  federation  bill  through  its  re- 
maining formalities. 

A  moral  issue,  weaved  into  the  whole  pattern  of  debates  on  federa- 
tion, has  outlived  the  partisan  friction  of  that  period.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  right  to  impose  a  political  system  on  a  reluctant  majority  is  an 
issue  of  vast  dimensions.  Africans  and  Indians  alike  have  confided 
in  this  observer  a  preference  for  British  colonial  rule  over  that  of  any 
other  European  power.  Great  Britain  has  granted  her  colonial  sub- 
jects a  measure  of  political  and  economic  liberty  which  vies  with 
those  of  other  colonial  powers  in  Africa.  However,  there  were  signs 
(the  petitions,  for  example)  that  the  imposition  of  federation  may 
have  damaged  Great  Britain's  esteem  among  the  masses  of  Africa. 
As  Mr.  John  Dugdale,  a  bitter  antagonist  of  the  federal  scheme,  ob- 
served in  Parliament,  the  controversial  treaties,  on  which  the  chiefs 
placed  so  much  reliance,  contained  little  upon  which  a  lawyer  might 
"bite."  They  represented  "unconditional  trusts,"  and  it  was  this 
trust,  according  to  Mr.  Dugdale,  which  the  chiefs  felt  had  been  be- 
trayed.^^ 

Strong  feelings  arose  in  Britain  over  the  question  of  imposition 
(and  also  over  the  unilateral  interpretation  of  treaties).  Lord  Rea 
called  any  unilateral  alteration  of  political  status  in  Central  Africa  "a 
grave  breach  of  trust."  ^"  Lord  Ogmore,  after  conceding  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  accruing  from  federation,  declared  that  "To  force 
through  federation  in  the  teeth  of  African  opinion — that  is  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  fail  to  persuade  Africans  of  the  desirability 
of  federation — would,  in  my  view,  be  both  a  crime  and  a  tragedy.  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  all  that  we,  as  a  people,  stand  for."  ^^ 

Moral  issues  of  consequence  hardly  lend  themselves  to  patent 
formulas.  Surely  this  one  did  not.  The  British  Conservatives  sin- 
cerely believed  that  in  sponsoring  federation  they  were  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  Europeans  and  Africans  alike.  They  reasoned  that 
the  people  of  Central  Africa  could  not  cope  with  their  economic  re- 
quirements or  military  necessities  unless  they  consolidated  the  three 
territories  into  a  stronger  unit.  Britain's  Conservatives  felt  they  had 
learned  the  hard  facts  of  economic  and  military  survival  from  a  process 
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of  trial  and  error.  Therefore,  in  determining  the  course  of  Central 
Africa's  development,  they  were  prompted  to  act  from  the  deep  moral 
traditions  that  well  from  a  long  history  of  trusteeship. 

However,  the  Opposition  also  presented  a  case  based  on  practical 
and  moral  considerations.  Ours  is  a  world  dominated,  at  this  time, 
by  ideological  strife.  Each  faction  needs  to  cultivate  trusted  friends. 
Given  an  insecure  world  situation,  how  is  Britain  most  likely  to  at- 
tain her  goal  of  colonial  partnership  (i.e.  mutual  cooperation)  in  Af- 
rica? Does  Great  Britain  dare  weigh  economic  and  military  considera- 
tions above  respect  for  the  opinions  of  her  colonial  subjects?  Even 
aside  from  the  practical,  does  she  dare  become  so  certain  of  the  recti- 
tude of  her  cause  that  she  should  impose  a  new  constitutional  pattern 
upon  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  who  are  opposed  in  overwhelming 
numbers  to  the  plan?  It  is  a  hard  choice.  Britain  is  pledged  to 
bring  Western  ideals  as  well  as  technical  methods  to  Africa.  She  is, 
in  effect,  a  salesman  of  democracy  and  free  institutions.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult, awkward,  and  extremely  responsible  role.  The  outcome  of  her 
decision  in  Central  Africa  is  uncertain.  By  a  crude  yardstick,  Britain 
will  probably  be  praised  for  successes  and  condemned  for  failures. 
However,  the  bitterness  engendered  by  Britain's  decision  to  impose 
federation  may  play  a  role  which  transcends  the  meaning  of  her  ef- 
fort to  achieve  racial  partnership  in  Central  Africa.  Africans,  un- 
fortunately, may  store  up  their  grievances  with  an  eye  to  embarrassing 
the  even  functioning  of  the  new  state.  This  would  be  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  African  maturity ;  yet  it  would  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
imposition  whether  for  good  reasons  or  ill. 

African  opinion  was,  no  doubt,  formulated  by  a  few,  but  it  won  al- 
most universal  acceptance.  It  found  expression  in  delegations,  peti- 
tions, strikes,  public  statements,  and  threats  of  non-cooperation.  All 
classes  and  types — chiefs,  tribesmen,  journalists,  teachers,  farmers, 
idealists,  opportunists — joined  hands  in  the  opposition  movement. 
The  intensity  of  their  resistance  varied  in  each  territory.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia,  African  vehemence  was  tempered  by  the  minor  part  they 
played  in  the  controversy;  this  made  it  possible  for  many  Africans 
to  avoid  a  seemingly  hopeless  involvement.^^  Africans  in  Nyasaland 
resorted  to  almost  every  device  short  of  large-scale  violence  in  an  ef- 
fort to  forestall  federation.  The  situation  was  much  the  same  in 
Northern  Rhodesia,  where  Africans  again  distinguished  themselves 
for  their  militancy. 

The  Paramount  Chief  of  Barotseland,  the  only  African  of  high 
stature  not  to  dissent  vigorously  from  the  scheme,  stood  out  virtually 
alone  against  a  background  of  oppugnancy.     It  can  be  assumed  that 
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he  represented  some  Africans  in  all  positions  who  watched  passively 
as  their  neighbors  stoked  the  fires  of  general  indignation.  To  the 
outside  world,  however,  the  Paramount  Chief  of  Barotseland  appeared 
as  a  lonely  exception.  Throughout  Central  Africa,  Africans  closed 
ranks  in  a  surprising  display  of  unanimity.  Europeans  from  Bula- 
wayo  to  Coventry  were  forced  to  recognize  African  hostility  to  the 
plan  for  federation.  They  might  question  that  all  Africans  who  ex- 
pressed their  ardent  distaste  of  the  federal  scheme  had  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  complexities;  but  they  could  not  question  that  Africans 
had  arrived  at  genuinely  negative  views  regarding  the  plan's  desir- 
ability. I 

The  main  focus  of  opposition  in  Nyasaland  and  in  Northern  Rho- 
desia was  the  African  National  Congress.  Leading  chiefs  and  African 
members  of  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Legislative  Council  united  in 
many  cases  with  Congress  politicians  in  order  to  propagate  political 
dissatisfactions.  The  Congress  became  a  rather  effective  means  of 
centralizing  pressures,  given  the  conditions  of  Central  African  life. 
These  pressures  apparently  worked  directly  upon  non-conforming  Afri- 
cans and  less  directly  upon  Europeans,  locally  and  abroad.  The  un- 
systematized coalition  of  leading  opposition  forces,  i.e.,  the  chiefs,  the 
intelligentsia,  and  the  African  National  Congress,  achieved  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  unity  during  the  tense  days  when  struggle  over  fed- 
eration loomed  large  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Africans  of  these  terri- 
tories. 

Since  federation  has  become  a  fact,  however,  the  apparent  unanimity 
of  opinion  has  been  fragmented,  and  the  Congress  has  declined  in  in- 
fluence. Congress,  wrote  an  observer  in  1954,  "is  weak  on  organization, 
is  badly  led,  is  dubiously  financed  and  works  through  human  material 
which,  so  far,  has  conspicuously  lacked  the  idealism  . . .  which  formed  so 
significant  an  element  in  the  strength  of  the  young  Gandhi  and  some 
of  the  Gold  Coast  nationalists."  ^^  Congress  benefited  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  tense  and  meaningful  issue.  Now,  the  issue  itself  has  lost 
some  of  its  immediateness,  and  the  African  National  Congress  has 
seen  its  freedom  of  action  restricted  by  the  passage  of  a  Public  Order 
which  prohibits  unauthorized  processions,  training  in  the  means  of 
war,  and  the  publication  of  false  news  calculated  to  cause  fear  and 
alarm.^* 

Politically  acute  African  leaders  in  the  northern  territories  claimed 
to  represent  a  solid  community  opposition  to  federation.  Mr.  Sokota, 
an  African  member  of  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Legislative  Council, 
was  by  no  means  unique  when  he  maintained  that,  "The  whole  entire 
African  community  is  solidly  opposed  to  the  plan  and  we  are  united  in 
doing  so."^^    The  African  National  Congress  itself  claimed  a  mem- 
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bership  of  100,000,  while  more  conservative  estimates  place  the  figure 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  at  the  height  of  its  campaign.^^  Perhaps 
Congress'  power  in  Northern  Rhodesia  was  more  clearly  revealed  by 
the  events  which  surrounded  the  call  for  a  general  strike  early  in 
1952.  At  that  time.  Congress  adopted,  in  principle,  mass  protest  ac- 
tion against  federation  and  resolved  "to  begin  immediately  a  cam- 
paign to  organize  the  people  for  such  action."  ^^  This  action  yielded 
few  results  until  the  following  year.  Then,  at  a  meeting  in  Lusaka, 
Harry  Nkumbula  proposed  the  first  and  second  of  April  as  days  of 
mourning.  No  work  was  to  be  performed  throughout  the  territory. 
This  proposal  met  with  varying  responses.  Mr.  Konkola,  President 
of  the  Railway  Workers  Union,  called  on  its  members  to  refuse  work. 
Officials  of  the  African  National  Congress  urged  African  civil  servants 
to  strike.  However,  the  leaders  of  the  mineworkers,  Messrs.  Katilun- 
gu  and  Nkolama,  did  not  call  on  their  members  to  join  the  general 
strike.  These  mine  union  officials  stated  that  they  were  personally 
opposed  to  federation,  but  they  refused  to  make  use  of  union  ma- 
chinery to  secure  political  ends. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  the  general  strike?  At  best,  it  was  not 
encouraging  for  Mr.  Nkumbula;  at  worst,  it  was,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  a  "fiasco."  ^°  In  the  vital  mining  areas,  only  Mufalira  mine 
was  affected.  The  railways  remained  unaffected  and,  except  for  the 
daily  paid  staff,  nearly  all  African  civil  servants  were  at  their  posts. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  ninety  per  cent  effective  strike  was  recorded  at  the 
Chilanga  cement  works  and  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Africans  em- 
ployed in  the  shops  of  Lusaka  reported  for  work.^^ 

Nyasaland,  known  in  the  past  for  its  cordial  relations  between  races, 
was  riven  with  strife  and  bitterness  over  the  proposal  for  federation 
with  the  two  Rhodesias.  As  an  overwhelmingly  black  territory,  its  peo- 
ple were  repelled  by  the  schemes  advanced  for  federation.  These  were 
seen  as  further  entrenching  "European  political  dominance."  ^^  Ny- 
asaland politicians  also  made  use  of  this  period  of  unsettlement  to  urge 
consideration  of  a  greater  measure  of  self-government.  However,  if  a 
choice  were  to  be  made  between  constitutional  changes  including  fed- 
eration and  no  changes  and  no  federation,  politically  articulate  Af- 
ricans made  clear  enough  their  preference  for  the  latter  alternative. 

Population  statistics  point  up  the  numerical  superiority  of  Africans 
in  Nyasaland:  2,600,000  Africans,  5,600  Europeans,  6,000  Asians,  and 
2,000  of  mixed  races.^^  Despite  this  superiority  in  numbers,  no  Af- 
rican, at  the  time  the  federation  struggle  occurred,  was  represented  on 
the  eight-member  Executive  Council  of  that  territory;  nevertheless, 
two  Africans  and  one  Indian  were  members  of  the  nineteen-member 
Legislative  Council.^*    This  lack  of  representation  caused  alarm  and 
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suspicion.  The  coming  to  the  fore  of  the  federation  issue  apparently 
snapped  existing  restraints,  for  a  storm  of  grievances  appeared  on  the 
scene  all  at  one  time. 

It  seems  only  proper  to  note  in  advance  that  Africans  were  not  alone 
in  opposing  the  inclusion  of  Nyasaland  in  the  federation.  Men  with 
as  uncongenial  views  as  Mr.  G.  Munro  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  Lord  Ogmore  of  the  House  of  Lords  agreed,  for 
different  reasons,  on  excluding  Nyasaland.  Munro  called  for  a  federa- 
tion of  units  equal  in  status,  not  one  which  would  cause  a  reduction  in 
Southern  Rhodesia's  status.  "Why  Nyasaland  was  brought  in  at  all," 
he  remarked,  "is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand."  ^^  Lord  Ogmore, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceived  of  Nyasaland's  interests  as  closer  to  those 
of  Tanganyika,  to  the  east.  "I  think,"  he  declared,  "it  would  be  very 
useful  to  have  Nyasaland  in  the  Federation,  but  perhaps  more  useful 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Rhodesias  than  from  that  of  Nyasa- 
land." «« 

The  federation  issue  has  brought  in  its  wake  a  more  intense  African 
awareness  of  political  problems  than  was  evidenced  previously.  For- 
merly passive  and  law-abiding  Nyasas  have,  in  the  meantime,  with- 
drawn from  government  posts,  refused  work  in  the  mines  and  in  the 
industries,  withheld  taxes,  boycotted  European  goods  and  stores,  and 
declined  to  participate  in  district,  provincial  and  legislative  councils. 
Their  hostility  to  federation  was  symbolized  by  Chief  Mwase's  rejec- 
tion of  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Coronation  in  London.  Chief 
Mwase  counseled  moderation  during  the  early  days  of  discussion;  how- 
ever, with  his  patience  sorely  tried  by  the  seeming  lack  of  response  in 
the  Rhodesias  and  in  Britain  to  his  call  for  reasonableness  on  all  sides, 
he  lost  hope.  In  later  despairing  moments,  he  came  to  visualize  a  fu- 
ture darkened  with  "war  and  everlasting  hatred."  °^ 

African  moderates,  such  as  Chief  Mwase,  could  not  long  hold  the 
field  against  the  more  virulent  antagonists  of  federation.  The  resent- 
ment felt  by  these  moderates  soon  lapsed  into  extreme  bitterness. 
Angry  chiefs,  who  had  served  long  and  faithful  years  under  British 
tutelage,  turned  in  despair  to  the  Nyasaland  African  Congress  for  a 
more  puissant  vehicle  of  expression.^^  Eighty-two  chiefs  joined  hands 
with  Congress  politicians  in  organizing  a  program  of  non-cooperation. 
The  chiefs  did  everything  within  their  power  to  repudiate  violence,  but, 
despite  their  efforts,  a  number  of  unfortunate  incidents  occurred.*'^ 

In  a  concerted  move  to  publicize  their  deep  resentment  over  federa- 
tion, a  party  of  Nyasaland  chiefs,  in  January,  1953,  traveled  to  London 
to  present  a  petition  to  their  protector.  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  In  Lon- 
don, the  delegation  was  joined  by  Dr.  Hastings  Banda,  representative 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Nyasaland  African  National  Congress. 
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Soon  after  landing  the  party,  with  the  addition  of  Dr.  Banda,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton  used  this  occasion 
to  inform  the  delegation  that  he  had  advised  Her  Majesty  not  to  see 
the  group.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  questioned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Lyttelton  explained  his  reasons  for  taking  this  action: 
"There  were  two  reasons  and  two  reasons  only.  First  of  all,  these 
chiefs  came  unsponsored  by  their  Government  and  they  were  not  of  a 
standing  which  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  justified  me  in  asking 
Her  Majesty  to  receive  them.  Moreover,  they  had  left  Nyasaland 
without  making  any  request  that  Her  Majesty  should  receive  them  and, 
I  think,  on  that  ground  alone  no  responsible  Minister  could  have  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty  to  receive  them.  .  .  .  The  second  reason  is  this. 
It  would  have  been  constitutionally  improper  for  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  see  them  on  any  political  grounds.  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  would  wish  to  involve 
Her  Majesty  in  a  discussion  of  political  questions.  .  .  ." '^" 

The  delegation  failed  in  its  efforts  to  gain  an  audience  with  the 
Queen.  Yet  its  message  was  spread  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  numerous  public  appearances  throughout  the  Isles,  the  chiefs  en- 
listed a  large  backlog  of  supporters.  These  constituents,  church 
groups,  and  union  members  heaped  mail  on  the  desks  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  However,  in  the  end  the  federation  bill  was 
enacted  into  law,  and  the  chiefs  returned  to  their  homeland  empty- 
handed. 

Four  main  reasons  may  be  given  to  explain  African  opposition  to 
the  federal  scheme.  Africans  feared  (1)  an  increase  in  racial  discrim- 
ination, (2)  an  entrenchment  of  white  supremacy,  (3)  the  inadequacy 
of  safeguards  intended  to  protect  vested  African  interests,  and  (4)  the 
prospect  of  a  higher  rate  of  white  immigration. 

"Africans  opposed  federation  on  principle,"  remarked  Mr.  Sokota, 
African  member  of  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Legislative  Council,  "be- 
cause they  fear  the  extension  to  this  country  of  the  native  policy  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  if  the  three  countries  are  federated."  ^^  Roy 
Welensky  supported  this  contention,  for  he  wrote  of  the  African's  un- 
derlying fear  of  "a  native  policy  similar  to  that  in  existence  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa."  ^^  In  some  part,  the  intensity  of  African  sus- 
picion must  have  been  the  outcome  of  their  personal  experiences  as 
migrant  workers  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Africans  came  to  learn,  at 
first  hand,  of  the  industrial  color  bar,  geographical  separation,  pass 
laws,  and  the  lack  of  statutory  provisions  for  the  recognition  of 
African  trade  unions  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  distribution  of  land 
is  a  basic  cause  for  ill  will.  The  Land  Apportionment  Act  (1930)  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  divided  land  into  three  areas:  African,  European 
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and  unassigned.  Of  a  total  area  of  150,333  square  miles,  50,701 
square  miles  were  assigned  as  Native  reserves  and  Native  areas; 
75,910  square  miles  were  set  aside  as  European  areas,  and  the  balance 
(23,722  square  miles) ,  largely  infested  with  tsetse  fly,  remained  unas- 
signed.'^ Since  the  pressure  of  African  population  was  already  in- 
tense on  the  heavily  overcrowded  land,  an  increase  of  population 
could  be  expected  to  make  conditions  even  worse  in  rural  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Africans  from  the  northern  territories  observed  a  change  in  racial 
relations  as  they  migrated  south  for  work.  They  returned  home 
with  a  desire  to  minimize  the  northward  flow  of  Southern  Rhodesian 
practices  in  racial  matters.  Their  opposition  to  federation  is,  in  part, 
a  manifestation  of  this  sentiment.  A  statement  by  Chief  Mpenzi,  a 
Ngoni  from  Northern  Rhodesia,  to  a  Westminster  audience  in  1953 
illustrates  the  general  point:  "Don't  be  mistaken;  it  is  not  only  the 
intelligentsia  who  don't  want  federation.  You  have  been  told  that 
the  African  [National}  Congress  is  intimidating  chiefs  and  people. 
That  is  false.  I  was  trained  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  so  many 
Africans  have  been  moved  from  their  original  lands  and  placed  where 
there  are  only  rocks  and  sandy  soil  They  have  no  African  members 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  we  have  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Their 
trade  unions  are  not  recognized."  ^* 

Africans  of  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia  returned  home  with 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  strides  that  were  being  made  in  their  coun- 
tries under  the  tutorship  of  British  colonial  officials.  They  hoped  for 
a  greater  measure  of  self-government,  but  preferred  the  status  quo  to  a 
link  southward.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the  reticence  which 
Africans  in  Southern  Rhodesia  displayed  on  the  federation  issue. 
They  had  little  to  gain  by  an  appeal  to  British  conscience  and  there- 
fore opposed  the  scheme  with  less  open  vehemence  than  did  their 
compatriots  to  the  north. 

The  second  main  reason  for  African  opposition  to  federation  in 
Central  Africa  was  a  fear  of  entrenching  white  supremacy.  With  a 
little  foresight,  a  good  deal  of  fear  on  this  account  might  have  been 
avoided.  It  was  clear  to  all  that  white  protagonists  inspired  the 
drive  toward  federation  from  its  outset.  Africans  did  not  identify 
themselves  with  the  movement  and  were  given  little  encouragement 
by  European  leaders  to  do  so.  With  initiative  and  origins  resting 
primarily  in  local  white  hands,  the  Africans  generally  suspected  that 
the  step  toward  federation  was  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
local  white  power.  Basil  Davidson,  an  author  who  showed  little 
sympathy  for  the  federal  scheme  as  proposed,  unhesitatingly  gave  his 
opinion  that  despite  constitutional  safeguards  "there  were  few  who 
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really  doubted  that  federation  would  mark  a  decisive  step  towards  the 
official  and  legal  enthronement  of  white  supremacy  in  Northern  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland."  ^^  Add  to  this  a  fear  of  Southern  Rhodesian 
influences  and  one  sees  the  basis  for  intense  African  anxieties. 

Africans  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  European  since  Loben- 
gula's  time.  They  have  learned  of  his  power,  his  idealism,  and  his 
complicated  outlook  on  life.  Political  consciousness  is  on  the  rise 
and  more  and  more  Africans  are  gaining  a  facility  for  the  mechanics 
of  Western  politics.  These  political  leaders  are  seeking  time  so  that 
they  may  master  Western  ways  and  so  that  they  may  share  fully  the 
advantages  of  Western  civilization  with  the  white  residents  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  "Is  it  any  wonder,"  asks  Lord  Rochester,  "that  so  many 
Africans  refuse  absolutely  to  be  a  party  to  any  scheme  which  they 
believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  may  jeopardize  their  own  future?  Their 
ultimate  goal  being  self-government,  are  they  likely  to  interest  them- 
selves in  federation  unless  and  until  they  are  qualified  to  take  a  major 
part  in  it?"  ^^ 

A  third  reason  for  African  opposition  was  a  prevailing  skepticism 
regarding  the  utility  of  the  safeguards  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  protect  African  interests.  Africans  ap- 
preciated the  safeguards,  but  they  lacked  confidence  in  their  long- 
term  usefulness.  On  numerous  occasions  references  were  made  to 
South  African  experience.  There  the  Nationalist  Government  was  in 
the  process  of  searching  for  (and  eventually  finding)  a  method  of  re- 
moving the  Cape  Coloreds  from  the  common  roll,  a  privilege  assured 
to  them  by  the  entrenched  sections  (35  and  152)  of  the  South  Africa 
Act  of  1909.'^^  Africans  in  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland  reasoned 
pessimistically  from  this  example.  In  numerous  instances  they  con- 
cluded that  a  European  minority  might  come  to  act  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  as  soon  as  the  Colonial  Office  withdrew  its  controls.  The  cry 
arose  that  safeguards  were  a  "debased  currency"  on  the  African  scene. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Mtebuka  typified  a  large  segment  of  articulate  African 
opinion  when  he  asserted  that  "there  is  much  loose  talk  about  safe- 
guards, but  we  have  ceased  to  think  in  terms  of  safeguards,  which 
have  never  been  used  against  Southern  Rhodesia."  ^^  In  short,  the 
African  suspected  that  London  would  not  veto  the  acts  of  its  kinsmen 
abroad.  Since  Southern  Rhodesia  secured  self-government  in  1923, 
a  test  of  this  hypothesis  had  never  taken  place  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  federation.  Now  that  Parliament  has  overridden  the  African  Af- 
fairs Board's  objection  to  the  Federal  Electoral  Bill,  however,  there 
would  seem  to  be  less  likelihood  than  ever  that  Africans  will  place 
great  store  by  constitutional  safeguards. 

The  final  reason  for  African  opposition  to  federation  is  a  fear  of 
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intensified  white  immigration.  Africans  in  Northern  Rhodesia  were 
quite  outspoken  on  this  point.  The  leader  of  the  unoffical  white  mem- 
bers in  that  Legislative  Council  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  opposition 
when  he  called  for  a  large-scale  immigration  of  100,000  whites  within 
a  decade.'''^  Chief  Mpenzi,  for  example,  told  a  London  audience  that 
"Mr.  Welensky  wants  federation  because  he  wants  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  white  immigrants  to  overwhelm  the  Native  population,  as  they 
are  doing  today  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  If  federation  comes,  it  will 
be  a  hell  for  us."  ^^ 

Africans  outnumbered  the  European  community  of  Northern  Rho- 
desia by  nearly  forty  to  one.  (In  Southern  Rhodesia,  there  were 
thirteen  Africans  for  each  white  inhabitant.)  Only  large-scale  immi- 
gration was  likely  to  affect  appreciably  the  composition  of  Northern 
Rhodesia's  population,  and  Africans  tended  to  look  upon  white  immi- 
gration apprehensively.  In  Northern  Rhodesia  Africans  had  secured 
employment  opportunities  which  compared  favorably  with  those 
gained  by  Africans  throughout  much  of  the  area  south  of  the  Sahara. 
This  was  due,  in  part,  to  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  Northern  Rhodesia. 
Naturally  Africans  in  this  area  wished  to  prolong  this  situation,  even 
if  it  meant  a  slower  rate  of  advancement  for  their  territory  in  the 
long  run.  Hence,  as  federation  came  to  be  identified  with  an  in- 
creased rate  of  white  immigration,  partly  because  of  statements  such 
as  Welensky's,^^  federation  became  a  symbol  for  all  of  the  Africans' 
troubles — causing  them  to  fight  it  with  an  intransigence  otherwise  un- 
expected and  unexplainable. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  emphasizing  that  Central  African  public 
opinion  is,  in  itself,  a  vague  concept.  No  comparison  can  be  made  to 
European  democracies,  which  boast  a  large,  formally-educated  citi- 
zenry. One  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  seek  out  the  opinions  of  a 
more  limited  group,  primarily  the  chiefs  and  the  educated  elite,  in 
order  to  derive  articulate  African  opinion.  These  attitudes  may  mis- 
represent the  underlying  mass  opinion,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  the  most  reliable  guideposts  at  hand. 

Although  the  spokesmen  represented  all  segments  of  African  life, 
their  speeches  tended  to  gravitate  around  a  uniform  set  of  arguments. 
Similar  themes  were  reiterated  time  and  again.  Furthermore,  the 
records  show  that  the  speeches  themselves  suffered  a  minimum  of  con- 
tradiction, despite  the  fact  that  they  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again  to  diverse  audiences  throughout  the  northern  territories.  Even 
leaders  of  the  white  community  tacitly  recognized  the  solid  wall  of 
African  opposition  to  the  plan  for  federation.^^  'pj^jg  combination  of 
circumstances  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opinions  expressed 
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by  the  chiefs  and  intelligentsia  were,  to  the  extent  known,  genuine  ex- 
pressions of  community  feelings. 

The  American  Civil  War  "left  a  far  higher  degree  of  southern  unity 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  than  had  prevailed  before."  ^^  That  ob- 
servation applies  with  equal  validity  to  the  post-federation  era  in 
Central  Africa.  The  issue  over  federation  blurred  former  lines  of  non- 
conformity within  each  primary  group  (European  and  African).  In 
all  three  territories,  Europeans  were  drawn  closer  together,  so  that 
they  might  counter  more  effectively  any  possible  achievements  se- 
cured by  a  more  unified  and  more  politically  conscious  African  op- 
position. This  unity  held  over,  with  some  exceptions,  into  the  period 
following  federation's  inception  into  British  Central  Africa.^"* 

The  African  community  also  experienced  a  new  sense  of  cohesiveness 
which  grew  out  of  their  struggle  against  federation.  Throughout  the 
period  under  review,  interest  and  combativeness  became  sharper  as  the 
day  of  enactment  drew  closer.  Finally,  and  with  reluctance,  African 
chiefs  and  educated  leaders  threw  caution  to  the  winds.  By  late  1952 
many  chiefs  long  known  and  admired  for  their  good  sense  came  forth 
to  declare  their  opposition.  The  cumulative  result  of  their  denuncia- 
tions was  an  intensification  of  African  nationalism.^^  Professor  Thom- 
as Adam  has  described  this  phenomenon  in  a  recent  publication: 
"Nascent  African  nationalism  is  suffering  a  forced  growth  in  British 
Central  Africa  through  the  decision  of  the  United  Kingdom  govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  a  Central  African  Federation  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  almost  all  organized  African  groups.  In  long  range  perspec- 
tive, the  enforced  Federation  will  lay  a  basis  for  future  African  soli- 
darity on  something  approaching  true  national  lines."  ^^ 

If  the  issue  of  federation  encouraged  a  sharp  division  of  interests 
along  racial  lines,  it  also  accounts  for  the  extension  of  liberalism — 
even  if  only  a  surface  manifestation — in  Central  African  politics. 
Thus,  at  the  Fifth  Unofficial  Commonwealth  Relations  Conference 
held  at  Lahore,  Pakistan,  in  March,  1954,  a  speaker  from  the  Central 
African  Federation  declared  that  "In  the  past  .  .  .  Southern  Rho- 
desia had  pursued  a  policy  roughly  similar  to  that  of  South  Africa, 
but  with  the  establishment  of  Federation  the  Europeans  in  Rhodesia 
had  committed  themselves  to  a  new  policy  after  much  anxious  con- 
sideration but  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  putting  it  into  practice. 
The  new  policy  was  to  help  Africans  to  attain  political  power  in  the 
foreseeable  future."  ^'^  Such  statements  inspired  optimism  in  certain 
circles  of  the  Rhodesias  and  the  metropole.  Some  assumed  that  suc- 
cess in  achieving  the  new  federation  would  encourage  the  dominant 
white  community  to  fulfill  their  promises  of  progress.    In  part,  these 
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hopes  have  been  fulfilled.  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  when  he  was  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications,  an- 
nounced that  Africans  "who  are  reasonably  dressed  and  conform  to 
civilized  standards"  will  be  permitted  to  dine  alongside  Europeans 
on  Rhodesian  railways.  Furthermore,  an  African  barrister  has  opened 
oflBces  in  urban  Salisbury,  a  multi-racial  university  college  has  been 
opened  in  Salisbury,  and  Africans  can  now  gain  positions  in  branch 
two  of  the  federal  civil  service,  where  they  receive  pay  and  conditions 
equal  to  those  of  the  Europeans. 

However,  it  is  still  too  early  to  predict  a  dramatic  forward  step 
in  race  relations.  The  basic  pattern  remains  basically  unaltered. 
This  can  be  seen  in  part  in  the  voters'  repudiation  of  former  Prime 
Minister  R.  S.  G.  Todd  in  the  1958  elections  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
in  part  in  the  cautious  remarks  of  travelers  such  as  Patrick  Monk- 
house,  who  observed:  "Where  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  one  regrets 
to  find  so  little  advance  in  the  cordiality  of  race  relations.  There 
have  been  no  disastrous  backslidings.  The  sins  are  those  of  omis- 
sion. The  once  hard-worked  word  'partnership'  rings  hollow  to  Afri- 
cans and  is  shrugged  off  by  many  Europeans."  ®^ 

White  men  are  virtual  strangers  to  Central  Africa.  They  have  no 
long  tradition  of  settlement  or  rule.  Now  their  numbers  are  multi- 
plying and  their  position  is  becoming  more  securely  entrenched.  They 
are  anxious  that  their  country  be  accorded  international  respect  com- 
mensurate with  its  stature.  They  are  eager  to  be  free  of  metropolitan 
controls,  preferring  to  regulate,  without  check,  their  own  affairs.  They 
see  problems  in  commerce,  economic  development,  immigration,  de- 
fense, and  race  relations  from  a  wide  geographical  view  and  wish  to  deal 
with  them  without  the  delays  and  limitations  of  external  control. 
They  also  find  territorial  boundaries  too  circumscribed — hence  their 
urge  to  expand.  The  logical  move  in  the  1950's  was  toward  like-minded 
communities  which  shared  British  traditions.  South  Africa  was  ex- 
cluded primarily  because  of  its  championship  of  Boer  nationalism. 
Instead  the  two  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland  followed  an  independent 
course.  This  was  dictated  by  requirements  of  an  economic  and  popu- 
lation nature;  it  was  further  dictated  by  liberal  British  traditions, 
such  as  respect  for  individual  worth  based  on  accomplishment,  and 
respect  for  alien  group  cultures. 

The  British  community  of  Central  Africa  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  peoples  not  in  complete  sympathy  with  their  independent  at- 
titudes on  trade,  politics  or  race  relations.  An  island  people  might 
feel  a  certain  sense  of  security  from  behind  the  protective  walls  of  a 
neutral  sea.  But  British  Central  Africans  could  find  no  such  luxury. 
Africans  from  the  Gold  Coast  exposed  their  inegalitarian  practices 
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on  the  one  hand  and  South  Africans  claimed  a  betrayal  of  racial  solid- 
arity on  the  other.  Meanwhile,  the  Africans  among  them  displayed 
a  telling  ingenuity  in  politics,  fighting  vigorously  against  federation. 
The  strength  of  their  appeal  frightened  white  Rhodesians  with  a 
spectre  of  imminent  "Gold  Coastism."  The  white  population  closed 
ranks  in  an  effort  to  erect  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  they  might 
create  a  secure,  stable  and  rewarding  milieu  in  which  to  operate. 

Federation,  in  essence,  was  not  the  product  of  unhurried  men.  Its 
proponents  urgently  strove  to  form  a  "sea  of  sanity,"  to  stabilize  a 
region  sensitive  to  any  changes  in  pressure  on  the  African  continent. 
They  feared  the  loss  of  time  and  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  which, 
once  gone,  might  never  happen  upon  the  scene  again. 

In  some  respects  the  Rhodesian  experience  brings  to  mind  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  of  1787.  At  that  time,  the  American  founding 
fathers  had  come  to  fear  the  prevailing  instability  of  life  under  the 
Confederation.  They  were  called  to  Philadelphia,  charged  with  the 
task  of  proposing  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
product  of  their  secret  sessions,  however,  was  not  a  list  of  suggested 
revisions,  but  a  new  constitution  embracing  relatively  new  concepts 
of  government.  As  is  all  too  readily  overlooked  today,  this  document 
did  not  receive  universal  acclaim  upon  being  revealed  to  the  general 
public.  On  the  contrary,  an  impassioned  opposition  formed  around 
such  dynamic  leaders  as  Albert  Gallatin,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Samuel 
Adams.  These  men  fought  vigorously  against  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  illiberal  tendencies  of  Federalist  hegemony.  Yet  they  fought 
a  losing  battle.  For  not  only  was  the  Constitution  accepted  by  the 
electorate — even  if  unenthusiastically — but  it  was,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  to  be  adapted  to  include  the  very  democratic  practices  and 
objectives  which  the  early  radicals  so  wished  to  see  incorporated  at 
the  outset.  "They  opposed  what  was  to  become  a  great  success  and 
they  have  often  been  condemned  unheard."  ^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  time  may 
be  able  to  obfuscate  the  tensions  which  accompanied  its  birth.  Its 
American  counterpart  offers  a  hopeful  precedent.  However,  the  obvi- 
ous differences  between  the  two  federations  make  any  predictions  on 
this  rather  futile.  Racial  bitterness  continues  to  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland — and  this  is 
intensified  by  frictions  at  the  international  level.  Furthermore,  it  is 
very  doubtful  that  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  feel  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  their 
new  state  at  this  point.  This,  after  all,  is  the  acid  test  of  multi-racial 
partnership.  If  a  real  partnership  is  established,  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Central  African  Federation  will  flourish.    "Though  born 
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of  fear  and  frustration,"  Mr.  Lester  Pearson  said  of  the  NATO  Treaty, 
it  "must  lead  to  positive  social,  economic  and  political  achievements 
if  it  is  to  live."  ^^  His  point  is  equally  applicable  to  the  new  Federa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 


PART  FOUR:  WEST  AFRICAN  FEDERALISM 


CHAPTER  Vin 


THE   GROWTH   OF   NIGERIAN   UNITY 


''Nigeria  may  have  been  a  geographical  expression  yesterday,  but 
today  Nigeria  is  an  historical  reality  and  this  assertion  cannot  be 
controverted." — Dr.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe.i 


Nigerians  are  striving  for  unity  today  as  they  have  never  done  in 
the  past.  They  know  they  must  present  a  united  front  to  British 
officialdom  if  they  are  to  gain  independence  in  1960.  What  is  involved 
in  a  demonstration  of  Nigerian  unity  is  far  more  than  agreement 
among  its  leaders  on  the  question  of  a  date  for  self-rule.  These 
leaders  have  already  collaborated  through  their  parties  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  extent  of  passing  two  unanimous  resolutions 
instructing  the  federal  delegates  to  the  1957  and  1958  Constitutional 
Conferences  to  demand  independence  for  Nigeria  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  in  1959  and  in  1960,  respectively.^  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  could  agree  on  another  such  proposal  at  short  notice. 
Rather,  what  is  involved  here  in  the  concept  of  unity  is  a  sense  of 
common  purpose  and  common  fate  which  must  pervade  the  atmosphere 
of  the  entire  country.  The  "little  platoons"  have  their  place — and  a 
valuable  one  at  that — but  they  must  fit  snugly  into  the  framework  of 
a  united  Nigeria  if  the  plague  of  separatism  is  to  be  avoided  in  the 
years  ahead.  This  then  is  the  challenge  which  Britain  poses  the 
leaders  of  Nigeria  today:  Can  the  nation  of  Nigeria  survive  intact  once 
Her  Majesty's  control  is  removed?  As  soon  as  Nigerians  demon- 
strate an  ability  to  cooperate  despite  their  differences,  Britain  will 
have  little  cause  to  tarry  and  can  be  expected  to  withdraw  in  good 
faith  as  she  did  in  Ghana.  Nigerians  may  not  exercise  sovereign  pow- 
ers at  this  moment,  but  they  are,  nonetheless,  the  masters  of  their  own 
fate. 

Nigeria's  lack  of  unity  is  a  consequence  of  such  factors  as  the 
territory's  vastness,  its  geographical  and  climatic  variations,  and  its 
linguistic,  racial,  and  religious  diversities.  With  an  area  of  372,674 
square  miles  ^  and  a  population  estimated  at  31,180,000,'*  Nigeria  looms 
large  as  a  potential  force  both  on  the  African  continent  and  in  the 
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British  Commonwealth.  But  the  human  differences  only  become  ap- 
parent once  note  is  taken  of  the  forty  main  and  hundreds  of  minor 
tribes  and  sub-tribes  included  within  this  total.^  Largely  for  the 
sake  of  administrative  convenience  these  many  aggregates  have  been 
grouped  into  three  regions  (and  the  Southern  Cameroons),  each  dis- 
playing "a  core  area  with  a  marked  degree  of  ethnic  homogeneity  and 
a  high  level  of  economic  development,  and  a  peripheral  area,  thinly 
inhabited  by  a  variety  of  minority  peoples  and  often  at  a  lower  level 
of  economic  development."  ^  Thus  the  Hausas  and  Fulanis  pre- 
dominate in  the  North,  the  Ibos  in  the  East,  and  the  Yorubas  in  the 
West,  Moreover,  Mohammedanism  flourishes  in  the  North ;  Christian- 
ity, Mohammedanism,  and  paganism  exist  side  by  side  in  the  West; 
and  Christianity  and  paganism  predominate  in  the  East.  A  number 
of  the  Yorubas  and  Ibos  have  spread  over  into  other  regions,  giving 
rise  to  a  sort  of  irredentist  problem.  Other  significant  tribal  units 
such  as  the  Kanuri,  the  Ibibio,  the  Tiv,  and  the  Edo  are  included 
within  the  three  regions  mentioned  above.  In  effect,  this  gives  rise 
to  a  problem  of  "self-determination"  as  real  as  that  of  the  four  major 
tribes  vis-a-vis  the  British.  Nigeria,  in  fact,  has  the  makings  of  a 
minority  problem  which  by  comparison  makes  pale  those  in  the  West- 
ern world.  Yet  if  Nigeria  can  surmount  the  difficulties  posed  by  such 
extreme  variations,  it  may  well  avoid  the  unnecessary  uniformity — 
and  perhaps  even  the  spiritual  drabness — which  so  often  characterizes 
the  more  aggressive  forms  of  nationalism  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Nigerian  nationalists  can  certainly  point  with  pride  to  past  ac- 
complishments of  their  country  (such  as  the  Ife  bronzes) ;  but  this 
sense  of  national  pride  and  consciousness  rests  on  an  indebtedness  to 
British  Imperial  power  for  welding  together  what  is  now  Nigeria. 
Nevertheless,  few  politicians  have  cared  to  expound  at  length  upon 
this  uncomfortable  indebtedness  with  the  frankness  shown  by  the 
Premier  of  the  Western  Region,  Chief  Obafemi  Awolowo.  In  a 
speech  to  Nigerian  students  at  Saint  Pancras  Town  Hall  in  London,  he 
thus  recalled  the  facts  of  Nigerian  history:  "(1)  that  Nigeria  is  a 
British  creation.  (2)  that  Nigeria  consists  of  multiplicity  of  races 
who  are  as  different  from  one  another  as  races  of  Europe.  ...  (3)  that 
for  about  43  years  past,  British  have  striven  to  unite  all  these  diverse 
peoples  .  .  .  and  to  infuse  in  them  sense  of  common  nationality.  (4) 
that  for  upwards  of  60  years,  British  people  have  maintained  in 
Nigeria  a  stable,  progressive  and  orderly  government."  "^ 

Chief  Awolowo's  statement  goes  far  to  sum  up  the  British  record 
of  nation-building  in  Nigeria.  That  record  stretched  back  to  the 
comparatively  recent  date  of  1861  when  Her  Majesty's  Government 
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annexed  Lagos  because,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary  observed  in  a  dis- 
patch of  that  date,  "they  are  convinced  that  the  permanent  occupation 
of  this  important  point  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  is  indispensable  to  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade  in  the  Bight,  whilst  it  will 
give  great  aid  and  support  to  the  development  of  lawful  commerce, 
and  will  check  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  whose 
barbarous  wars,  and  encouragement  to  slave-trading,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  disorder  in  that  part  of  Africa."  ^  With  that  initial  foothold 
secured,  British  mercantile  interests  expanded  their  trade  all  along  the 
water  routes  to  the  interior.  A  network  of  trading  stations  was 
spread  deep  into  the  heartland  of  Nigeria. 

Meanwhile  British  oflBcials  concluded  treaties  of  protection  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Oil  Rivers  and  with  those  along  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  and  Benue  Rivers,  as  well  as  with  the  powerful  Mohammedan 
sultans  of  Sokoto  and  Gando.  By  1885  these  treaties  extended  over 
such  a  wide  range  that  the  Berlin  Conference  had  little  choice  but  to 
recognize  the  British  claim  to  Nigeria.  Thus  having  secured  a  free 
hand  from  their  German  and  French  rivals  to  organize  the  land  of  the 
Niger  into  any  political  unit  or  units  they  pleased,  the  enterprising 
British  turned  cautiously  to  their  task  of  forming  a  Nigerian  nation. 

By  1886  Nigeria  consisted  of  three  political  divisions.  First,  the 
Colony  of  Lagos  and  its  protected  territory  to  the  east  and  west  formed 
a  separate  entity  under  a  British  Governor.  Second,  the  protectorate 
initially  known  as  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  united  the  coastal  area 
from  west  of  the  Niger  Delta  to  the  Cameroons.  This  was  enlarged 
and  renamed  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  in  1893,  being  governed  by 
Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  under  the  direction  of  a  Consul-General 
with  headquarters  at  Old  Calabar.  And  third,  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany, under  the  leadership  of  Sir  George  Goldie,  administered  those 
parts  of  the  vast  hinterland  contacted  in  the  course  of  its  mercantile 
operations.  This  combination  of  "commercial  profit  with  administra- 
tive responsibilities"  ^  did  not  prove  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  was  instrumental  in  revoking  the  Company's  charter, 
with  compensation,  in  1899. 

Once  the  Chartered  Company  relinquished  its  political  rights,  the 
British  Government  was  able  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  arrang- 
ing Nigerian  affairs.  Two  indications  of  a  more  vigorous  interest 
were  the  transfer  of  Imperal  authority  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Colonial  Office  and  the  simultaneous  proclamation,  on  January  1, 
1900,  of  the  establishment  of  the  two  Protectorates  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  Each  protectorate  was  to  be  administered  by  a 
High  Commissioner  appointed  by  London,  and  in  all  matters  each  of 
the  two  High  Commissioners  exercised  separate  political  control.^** 
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In  1906  this  process  of  integration  was  carried  one  step  further,  for  the 
Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Lagos  was  amalgamated  with  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Southern  Nigeria,  with  Lagos  acting  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. And  some  eight  years  later  this  process  of  enlargement 
moved  forward  with  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  protectorates  into 
one  Nigeria. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  latter  amalgamation,  it  will  be  ob- 
served in  greater  detail  than  the  previous  steps  toward  unification. 
In  April,  1912,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  took  charge  of  the  two  separate 
administrations  of  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  simultaneously. 
He  submitted  his  proposals  for  the  amalgamation  of  Nigeria  in  May, 
1913.  These  proposals  were  accepted  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
on  January  1,  1914,  the  new  Government  of  Nigeria  was  proclaimed. ^^ 

In  proposing  amalgamation  Lugard  was  prompted  in  the  main  by 
reasons  of  administrative  efficiency.  He  noted  a  growing  divergence 
in  railway  policy,  with  the  two  outlets  to  the  sea  in  "acute  competi- 
tion." ^2  And  he  sought  an  escape  from  the  burden  of  an  annual 
subsidy  for  the  Northern  Protectorate  at  a  time  when  the  South 
showed  an  annual  surplus  sufficient  to  cover  the  North's  deficit.  Con- 
sequently, he  advised  that  control  over  such  general  matters  as  finance 
and  railways  be  centralized.  In  making  this  change,  Lieutenant- 
Governors  were  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  former  pro- 
tectorates, which  were  now  renamed  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Provinces  of  Nigeria. 

In  form  Lugard's  scheme  appeared  as  unitary  government;  but 
in  actual  practice  such  wide  powers  were  assigned  to  the  respective 
Lieutenant-Governors  that  some  observers  deemed  the  scheme,  in  its 
application  during  the  1920's,  to  be  federal  in  design. ^^  Lugard  him- 
self described  decentralization  as  a  vital  principle  characterizing  the 
growth  of  a  wise  administration. i'*  "The  truest  principle  of  decen- 
tralization," he  maintained,  "was  to  make  the  area  placed  under  a 
Lieut. -Governor  so  large  and  important  that  the  officer  appointed 
to  its  charge  could  relieve  the  Governor  of  all  the  routine  functions 
of  administration,  leaving  him  to  direct  the  general  policy,  initiate 
legislation,  and  control  those  departments  which  must  necessarily  be 
centralized."  ^^  Indeed,  from  1914  until  after  the  Second  World  War, 
administration  of  such  matters  as  Native  affairs,  education,  and  police 
was  largely  carried  out  at  the  provincial  level.  There  was,  of  course, 
little  need  for  a  formal  allocation  of  powers  between  the  various  gov- 
ernments since  the  entire  administrative  apparatus  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Nevertheless,  in  actual  practice,  a 
division  of  functions  was  made  which  was  federalistic  in  manner. 

For  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  the  amalgamation  of  Northern  and  South- 
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ern  Nigeria  proved  a  notable  success.  It  provided  trade  with  a  "great 
impetus,"  as  customs  barriers  were  abolished  within  Nigeria  and  the 
railroad  and  river  depot  systems  were  unified.^^  Politically,  the 
period  between  World  Wars  was  one  of  marked  quiescence. ^'^  A 
Nigerian  Legislative  Council  was  created  by  an  Order  in  Council  in 
1922  with  little  outward  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  territory  as  a  whole. 

While  this  Council  proved  useful  to  the  Governor  as  a  means  of 
contact  with  indigenous  opinion,  it  was  of  minimal  utility  in  respect  to 
policy  formulation.  Its  sphere  was  limited  by  the  wide  powers  de- 
volved upon  Native  Authorities  as  well  as  those  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernor.^^  The  Council  was  further  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  were  appointed  officials,  by  the  fact  that  its  meet- 
ings were  infrequent,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  authority  was  limited 
in  area  to  Lagos  and  the  Southern  Province  (the  latter  being  divided 
into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  in  1939). 

With  the  addition  to  Nigeria  of  that  part  of  the  Cameroons  placed 
under  British  mandate  after  World  War  I,  the  process  of  physical  en- 
largement came  to  an  end.  During  this  stage  the  area  to  be  included 
in  Nigeria  was  continually  increased  by  British  officials,  primarily 
to  enhance  the  administrative  efficiency  of  their  rule.  This  increase 
in  area  was  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  contiguous  British  ad- 
ministrations and  by  the  supremacy  of  Imperial  power  rather  than 
by  any  indigenous  form  of  nationalism. 

The  success  of  these  amalgamations  imposed  from  above  by  alien 
rulers  did  not  mean,  however,  that  Nigeria  had  developed  into  one 
united  nation.  This  was  not  the  fact.  Since  loyalties  remained  strict- 
ly localized  up  into  the  post-World  War  II  period,  any  exodus  of 
British  administrators  would  have  tempted  a  split  in  the  country  not 
unlike  that  which  occurred  in  India  following  its  achievement  of  in- 
dependence. A  period  of  consolidation  was  essential  in  order  to  avoid 
this  type  of  partition  in  Nigeria.  If  Nigeria  was  to  be  built  into  a 
single  entity  which  would  remain  together  once  independence  was 
granted,  a  continuation  of  British  administration  was  necessary. 
This  latter  period  of  consolidation  prior  to  granting  independence  was 
part  and  parcel  of  an  enlargement  process,  even  though  more  subtle 
in  its  operations.  During  this  period,  the  administration  had  the 
difficult  task  of  inspiring  the  peoples  throughout  the  territory  to  identi- 
fy themselves  wath  Nigeria  while  at  the  same  time  not  imposing  an 
artificial  uniformity  on  those  involved.  This  task  has  become  more 
pressing  with  the  approach  of  independence,  for  it  is  at  this  juncture 
that  centrifugal  forces  can  wreak  the  greatest  havoc. 

Thus  at  this  important  transitionary  period,  any  means  that  would 
accommodate  certain  purely  local  objectives  while  maintaining  the 
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whole  intact  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value.  The  two  means  most 
commonly  resorted  to  are  administrative  devolution  and  federalism. 
Where  devolution  fails  to  offer  lesser  groups  the  security  and  local 
control  they  are  seeking,  a  federal  system  seems  a  valuable  alterna- 
tive, since  it  partitions  the  power  of  the  state  on  a  permanent  basis 
among  a  number  of  coordinate  governments.  By  offering  long-term 
power  with  respect  to  a  limited  sphere  of  activities,  it  enables  groups 
which  might  otherwise  demand  independence  to  remain  within  the 
union.  Thus,  in  Nigeria,  federalism  has  come  to  complement  the 
process  of  enlargement,  for  it  has  made  Nigerian  unity  possible  dur- 
ing a  period  of  increasing  self-government  by  accommodating  that 
territory's  diversity.  Nigeria  presents  the  problem,  Arthur  Creech 
Jones  writes,  "of  welding  together  in  a  single  territory  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent tradition  and  culture,  such  as  the  Hausas  of  the  North,  the 
Yourubas  in  the  West,  and  the  Ibos  to  the  East.  Over  and  above 
these,  on  the  plateau  of  Jos,  there  is  a  considerable  pagan  population 
as  well.  It  is  to  meet  this  problem  that  the  federal  form  of  organi- 
zation in  the  recent  constitution  was  created."  ^^ 

With  the  termination  of  World  War  II,  Nigeria's  new  Governor, 
Sir  Arthur  F.  Richards  (now  Lord  Milverton),  recognized  the  patent 
need  for  constitutional  reform  in  that  dependency.  He  therefore 
worked  out  a  new  constitution  which  attempted,  by  the  creation  of 
Regional  Councils  for  the  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces, 
to  associate  Nigeria's  various  peoples  more  closely  with  the  workings 
of  their  own  government.  Thus  the  approach  to  self-government 
became  an  approach  to  federalism  as  well.  That  this  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  process  of  building  up  Nigeria  was  remarked  upon  by  the 
former  Governor  of  Nigeria,  Sir  Bernard  Bourdillon,  who  said  that 
the  grouping  of  Nigeria  into  regions  represented  "not  the  division 
of  one  unit  into  three,  but  the  beginning  of  the  fusion  of  innumerable 
small  units  into  three  and  from  these  three  into  one."  ^^ 

While  Sir  Arthur  Richards  made  no  mention  of  federalism  in  his 
constitutional  scheme  as  presented,  there  was,  nevertheless,  such  a 
large  measure  of  devolution  as  to  make  the  growth  of  a  true  federal 
system  a  logical  possibility  for  the  future.^^  The  creation  of  embryo 
regional  governments  seemed  to  encourage  further  grants  of  power  in 
the  new  constitutions  which  were  formulated  in  the  following  years. 
As  Britain  assigned  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  administrative 
and  policy  determining  functions  to  Nigerians,  it  built  up  the  regional 
governments  as  well  as  the  center,  though  at  times  this  did  take  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  center.  By  1954  this  process  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  was  quite  accurate  to  say  that  a  full-fledged  federal 
system  was  in  operation. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  this  outcome  was  by  no  means  in- 
evitable. However,  it  did  proceed  logically  from  the  heterogeneity 
of  the  peoples  included  in  the  federation  and  from  the  consistent 
policy  of  enlargement  which  British  administrators  have  practiced 
there  since  1861.  It  is  quite  accurate  to  take  a  more  limited  perspec- 
tive and  to  see  the  increase  of  regional  powers  in  the  post-World  War 
II  period  as  one  of  devolution,^^  but  if  one  takes  the  over-all  picture 
of  this  era  of  British  rule  in  Nigeria  into  account,  then  the  whole  era 
cannot  be  judged  but  as  one  of  the  growth  of  a  disunited  people  toward 
unity.^ 


CHAPTER  IX 


FEDERALISM   IN  NIGERIA 


"Federal  government,  after  all,  does  not  stand  for  multiplicity  alone. 
It  stands  for  multiplicity  in  unity.  It  can  provide  unity  where  unity 
is  needed,  but  it  can  ensure  also  that  there  is  variety  and  independ- 
ence in  matters  where  unity  and  uniformity  is  not  essential." — K.  C. 
Wheare.i 


Sir  Arthur  Richards  (Lord  Milverton)  recalls  that  at  the  time  he 
went  to  Nigeria  he  found  the  existing  Constitution  to  be  "obviously 
out  of  date."  ^  The  Northern  Province,  which  included  more  than 
half  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  territory,  lay  outside  the  Ni- 
gerian Legislative  Council's  jurisdiction,  and  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Provinces  were  inadequately  represented.  Unless  the 
Government  fostered  collaboration  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  dependency,  in  addition  to  more  direct  links  with  the  Native 
Authorities,  he  felt  he  could  not  vouch  for  the  future  unity  of  Nigeria 
itself.^  Accordingly,  Governor  Richards  proposed  to  establish  a  new 
constitution;  to  this  end  he  sought  to  achieve  the  following  three  ob- 
jectives: "to  promote  the  unity  of  Nigeria;  to  provide  adequately 
within  that  unity  for  the  diverse  elements  which  made  up  the  coun- 
try; and  to  secure  greater  participation  by  Africans  in  the  discussion 
of  their  own  affairs."  * 

Because  indigenous  institutions  differed  so  fundamentally  in  Ni- 
geria, Governor  Richards  determined  from  the  outset  that  his  system 
would  have  to  spread  power  over  a  wide  number  of  authorities.  How- 
ever, the  form  which  this  decentralization  would  take  depended  to  a 
large  extent  upon  his  own  particular  preferences  and  emphases.  Be- 
cause he  concluded  that  Nigeria  fell  naturally  into  three  regions,  it 
followed  inevitably  that  his  scheme  would  follow  along  tripartite  lines. 
This  was  probably  the  most  momentous  decision  of  his  Constitution. 
For  since  that  time  minority  groups  have  made  repeated  assaults 
upon  this  schematic  arrangement;  but,  except  for  the  special  case 
of  the  Southern  Cameroons,  they  have  met  with  little  success. 

The  Richards'  Constitution  established  Regional  Councils  with  un- 
official, African  majorities  in  the  three  provinces.  The  Northern 
Council  comprised  two  chambers — a  House  of  Chiefs  and  a  House 
of  Assembly,  while  the  Eastern  and  Western  Councils  consisted  solely 
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of  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Regional  Councils  were  clearly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  central  government,  as  demonstrated  by  their  lack  of 
legislative  powers.  They  were  assigned  both  financial  and  legisla- 
tive responsibilities,  however.  They  were  to  render  advice  upon  all 
bills  other  than  those  introduced  under  certificates  of  urgency  or 
those  purely  formal  in  nature,  and,  in  particular,  they  were  to  debate 
the  regional  budgets  in  detail.* 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  governmental  power  was  still  concen- 
trated at  the  center  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-in-Council. 
The  functions  of  the  Legislative  Council,  like  those  of  the  Executive 
Council,  were  much  as  they  had  been  under  the  1922  Constitution. 
Furthermore,  the  African  unofficials  were  still  not  permitted  to  initiate 
legislation,  a  factor  which  tended  to  detract  from  the  importance  of 
other  more  gene.-ous  grants  such  as  that  of  an  unofficial  and  African 
majority.  The  Legislative  Council,  therefore,  was  unable  to  catch 
the  imagination  of  the  more  progressive  elements  among  the  Nigerian 
people,  who  turned  more  and  more  to  extra-parliamentary  agitation 
in  an  effort  to  speed  political  advance. 

It  is  certainly  too  much  to  contend  that  the  Richards'  Constitution 
was  unpopular  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Nigeria.  This 
was  far  from  the  case.  The  traditional  authorities  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  Regions,  for  example,  looked  with  favor  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  Regional  Councils,  and  they  backed  the  Constitution  with 
some  enthusiasm.  Along  the  Nigerian  coast,  however,  it  was  a  differ- 
ent story.  Here  the  National  Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons 
(the  N.C.N.C.)  campaigned  vigorously  against  the  new  Constitution.^ 

Dr.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  the  N.C.N.C.'s  leading  figure,  published  a 
pamphlet  criticizing  Governor  Richards'  proposals  in  detail,  led  a  dele- 
gation to  London  (which  returned  empty-handed) ,  and  refused,  along 
with  the  other  two  members  from  Lagos,  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  first  session  of  the  new  Legislative  Council.^  The  pamphlet,  en- 
titled a  Memorandum  on  the  New  Constitution  of  Nigeria,  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  since  it  not  only  presented  the  usual  catalog  of  African 
grievances  with  respect  to  the  new  Constitution,  but  it  made  construc- 
tive suggestions  as  well.  It  stated  that  Africans  should  share  in  the 
management  as  well  as  the  discussion  of  their  own  affairs,  that  the 
House  of  Chiefs  should  exercise  consultative  powers  only,  that  Native 
Authorities  should  be  counted  as  official  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  that  the  system  of  nominated  members  is  an  anomaly,  and 
that  greater  use  should  be  made  of  direct  election  by  ballot  instead  of 
indirect  election  through  electoral  colleges.  Apropos  of  the  federalis- 
tic  aspects  of  the  Constitution,  the  N.C.N.C.  warned  that  "due  con- 
sideration has  not  been  given  to  the  dual  nature  of  the  Dependency 
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of  Nigeria  (1)  as  a  Protectorate  and  (2)  as  a  Colony.  "We  suggest 
that  (a)  the  regional  councils  (Houses  of  Assembly)  should  have 
full  legislative  jurisdiction  over  their  respective  areas,  in  the  Protec- 
torate of  Nigeria,  (b)  the  legislative  council  of  Nigeria  should  legis- 
late for  the  Colony  of  Nigeria,  but  in  matters  of  defence,  currency 
and  foreign  affairs  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony,  as  a  legis- 
lature of  the  protecting  state  which  exercises  suzerain  rights  over  the 
Protectorate  of  Nigeria,  should  legislate  for  the  Northern,  Western 
and  the  Eastern  Provinces  (including  the  Cameroons  under  British 
Mandate)  ."7 

Thus,  the  N.C.N.C.  criticized  the  Richards'  plan  for  not  devolving 
sufficient  powers  upon  the  three  Regional  Councils.  While  decrying 
any  plans  for  "rigid  regionalization,"  ^  they  were  not  opposed  to  as- 
signing meaningful  functions  to  the  new  regional  authorities.  Still, 
they  insisted  throughout  that  the  tripartite  division  of  Nigeria  en- 
couraged tribalism  and,  therefore,  disunity. 

On  one  point  all  critics  and  a  large  number  of  supporters  were 
agreed.  The  Governor  had  blundered  in  not  consulting  politically 
prominent  Africans  before  thrusting  the  Constitution  in  completed 
form  upon  the  Nigerian  scene.^  It  was  not  sufficient  by  the  war's 
end  merely  to  consult  with  a  few  of  the  major  chiefs  and  then  to  push 
the  Constitution  through  the  Legislative  Council  in  a  single  meet- 
ing.i<^  This  was  to  tempt  nationalist  agitation.  And  in  a  surpris- 
ingly brief  period  such  agitation  was  to  prove  the  Constitution's  un- 
doing. 

By  1948  the  Colonial  Office  appointed  a  new  Governor  for  Nigeria. 
Shortly  after  taking  up  this  post,  Sir  John  Macpherson  moved  swiftly 
to  reduce  existing  tensions.  In  a  tactful  statement  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  he  proposed  a  complete  review  of  the  Constitution.  He 
noted  that  its  founders  had  intended  that  the  Constitution  should, 
notwithstanding  limited  changes,  remain  in  force  for  nine  years.^^ 
Now  he  declared  that  the  progress  already  made  had  been  "so  rapid 
and  so  sound"  that  he  felt  justified  in  proposing  an  earlier  review 
with  an  eye  to  introducing  a  new  constitution  at  the  beginning  of 
1950.12 

Accordingly,  on  March  11,  1948,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  was  set  up  in  order  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  regarding  steps  to  be  taken  for  a  review  of  the  Constitution, 
with  special  reference  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  ascertaining 
popular  views  on  the  issues  involved. ^^  Less  than  two  weeks  later 
this  Select  Committee  reported  back  its  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions.i*  Instead  of  providing  for  a  constituent  assembly,  the  Select 
Committee  decided  to  reach  down  to  the  "grass  roots"  of  Nigerian 
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society  before  working  upward  to  a  General  Conference.  The  whole 
review  would  take  place  by  stages.  Thus  District  Councils  would 
discuss  constitutional  problems  with  the  people.  They  would  send 
representatives  to  Provincial  Councils  which  would  hold  discussions 
prior  to  sending  representatives  to  Regional  Councils.  These,  in  turn, 
would  consider  the  matter  along  with  the  members  of  the  regional 
legislatures.  After  the  Regional  Conferences  had  each  drawn  up 
their  recommendations,  they  would  elect  members  to  a  Drafting 
Committee  and  a  General  Conference.  As  soon  as  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee reported  its  proposals,  the  General  Conference,  consisting  of 
the  members  of  the  regions  and  all  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  would  meet  to  consider  the  Drafting  Committee's  report. 
Its  conclusions  would  be  debated  by  the  regional  legislatures  and  the 
Legislative  Council  before  final  submission  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  for  approval.^^ 

When  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences  held  by  Lagos  and 
the  three  regions  were  published  in  1949,^*^  the  depth  of  their  dis- 
agreement was  revealed  for  the  whole  world  to  see.  All  four  con- 
ferences agreed  at  the  outset  that  a  federal  system  should  be  estab- 
lished; this,  however,  was  the  only  major  point  of  unanimity.  For 
while  the  North  suggested  that  the  number  of  representatives  in  the 
central  legislature  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Regions  should 
not  together  exceed  the  number  of  representatives  from  the  Northern 
Region,  Lagos  recommended  that  the  three  regions  should  be  repre- 
sented equally.  Although  the  Northern,  Western  and  Lagos  Confer- 
ences favored  merging  Lagos  and  the  Colony  with  the  Western  Re- 
gion for  legislative  and  administrative  purposes,  the  Eastern  Region 
resolved,  "That  the  rural  parts  of  the  Colony  should  be  added  to  the 
Western  Region,  but  Lagos  urban  area,  as  the  capital  city  of  the 
country,  should  be  separate  from  the  Regions,  with  its  Town  Council 
and  direct  representation  to  the  House  of  Representatives."  ^^ 

On  the  question  of  electoral  systems,  there  were  strong  differences, 
with  the  North  wishing  to  continue  the  present  system,  the  West  pre- 
ferring electoral  colleges  organized  by  the  Local  (Native)  Authori- 
ties, and  the  East  calling  for  one  member  to  represent  each  Division 
and  for  direct  elected  representation  of  Lagos,  Port  Harcourt,  and 
Calabar.  Moreover,  even  though  the  East  advised  that  all  adults  be 
entitled  to  vote,  the  West  and  Lagos  recommended  tax  qualifications 
and  the  North  preferred  to  limit  the  franchise  to  males  of  twenty-five 
years  or  over.  With  regard  to  the  central  executive,  opinions  were 
as  divided  as  ever.  The  North  was  content  with  an  advisory  body 
which  included  a  hard  core  of  officials  in  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions; the  West  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  federal 
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cabinet  including  a  Prime  Minister  and  ministers  elected  by  the  cen- 
tral legislature;  and  the  East  talked  of  an  executive  consisting  of  the 
Governor  and  ten  ministers,  seven  of  whom  were  elected  by  the  cen- 
tral legislature  from  among  its  own  membership.  But  no  conflict  of 
interest  threatened  to  cause  more  ill  will  than  the  North's  recommen- 
dation that  each  region  should  receive  grants  from  the  central 
government  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  population  for  all  revenues  not 
declared  as  accruing  from  a  strictly  regional  source.^*  This  would 
benefit  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the  more  prosperous  but  less 
populated  South,  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  welcome  such  a 
proposal  enthusiastically. 

After  the  various  regional  recommendations  were  published,  the 
Drafting  Committee,  which  included  eleven  members  elected  by  the 
Regional  Conferences  in  addition  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Financial 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney-General,  prepared  its  report  for  submis- 
sion to  the  General  Conference.  The  General  Conference  met  to 
consider  this  report  in  January,  1950.  In  all,  the  General  Conference 
consisted  of  fifty-three  members:  twenty-five  non-ofificial  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  twenty-five  other  members  drawn  from  the 
regions,  and  three  nominated  non-official  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  Attorney-General  presided  over  this  impressive  gath- 
ering, but  he  exercised  no  voting  privileges. 

Since  the  members  of  the  General  Conference  were  primarily  re- 
gional rather  than  national  representatives,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  their  speeches  reflected  the  regional  attitudes  already  noted 
above.  Many  of  them  came  to  Ibadan  prepared  to  do  battle,  with 
the  result  that  little  compromise  took  place  on  major  issues.  There 
was  an  "atmosphere  of  fear  and  distrust,"  as  one  member  described 
it.^'*  Hence  the  outstanding  points  of  difference  which  had  to  be 
settled  before  the  1951  Constitution  could  be  promulgated  were 
thrashed  out  not  in  open  session  but  in  the  seclusion  of  a  legislative 
committee  room  several  months  after  the  General  Conference  had  left 
Ibadan, 

Intense  differences  of  opinion  occurred  over  six  major  issues:  the 
inclusion  of  Lagos  into  the  Western  Region,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  regions,  the  advisability  of  a  commission  on  boundary  changes, 
the  formula  for  regional  representation  at  the  center,  the  basis  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  principle  by  which  the  regions  might  share  in  the 
proceeds  from  taxation.  For  administrative  and  legislative  purposes, 
the  representatives  of  the  Eastern  Region  opposed  including  Lagos 
in  the  Western  Region,  although  they  found  little  support  from  the 
other  delegates  while  the  debates  were  in  progress.  Eastern  dele- 
gates such  as  Mazi  Mbonu  Ojike  suggested  that  Lagos  be  given  a 
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"unique  status,"  while  conceding  that  the  "appendages"  of  the  Col- 
ony should  be  handed  over  to  the  Western  Region  for  purposes  of  a 
compromise.-''  In  the  end  this  "compromise"  formula  was  accepted, 
but  at  the  cost  of  very  hard  feelings  in  the  West. 

Soon  after  the  Conference  opened,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  wis- 
dom of  dividing  Nigeria  into  three  strong,  self-sufficient  regions.  If 
the  parallelism  of  North  and  South  "is  based  on  religion  and  race  or 
class,"  warned  Eyo  Ita,  who  advocated  splitting  up  the  North,  "it 
must  produce  communalism  which  was  the  poison  of  India  and  de- 
stroyed its  unity."  ^^  This  fear  of  what  some  delegates  termed  "Pak- 
istanism"  was  expressed  time  and  again,  but  it  made  few  inroads  at 
the  Conference,  since  vested  interests  had  already  grown  up  around 
regional  borders.  Therefore  any  attempt  to  split  existing  regions 
into  two  or  more  new  units  met  with  little  real  encouragement  from 
the  leading  elements  within  each  delegation. 

Suggestions  concerning  boundary  revisions  were  also  discussed  at 
the  Conference.  Hence  one  Western  delegate  advised  that  a  boundary 
commission  be  set  up  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  whether  the 
peoples  with  Yoruba  affinities,  such  as  those  in  the  Kabba  Division 
of  the  Northern  Region,  wished  to  remain  in  the  North  or  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  predominantly  Yoruba  region  of  the  West.  In  re- 
sponse, Malam  Iro  Katsina  of  the  Northern  Region  bluntly  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  boundary  commission.  The  North,  he  contended,  could 
see  no  reason  why  such  an  investigation  should  be  carried  out,  since 
recent  conferences  at  all  levels  had  recommended  that  the  Northern 
Region  should  remain  intact.^^  Under  such  circumstances  the  best 
that  the  Conference  could  recommend  was  that  the  question  of  bound- 
ary revisions  "should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor to  examine  and  make  arrangements  for  their  settlement  as  early 
as  possible."  ^^ 

No  question  received  more  attention  from  the  Conference  members 
than  the  formula  for  regional  representation  in  the  new  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Drafting  Committee  had  recommended  a  ratio 
of  30:22:22 — a  compromise  between  the  one-third:  one-third:  one- 
third  apportionment  demanded  by  the  East  and  West  and  the  one- 
half:  one-fourth:  one-fourth  apportionment  advocated  by  the  North.^'* 
Although,  throughout  the  sessions,  there  was  sentiment  among  the 
Easterners  and  Westerners  in  favor  of  equal  central  representation 
for  the  three  regions,-^  by  and  large  the  speakers  from  these  regions 
resigned  themselves  to  the  compromise  ratio  proposed  by  the  Drafting 
Committee.2^  On  the  other  hand.  Northern  spokesmen  remained 
adamant  in  their  demand  for  fifty  per  cent  representation.  Malam 
(now  Alhaji)  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa,  the  North's  leading  spokes- 
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man  in  the  central  legislature  and  now  federal  Prime  Minister,  de- 
clared: "People  speak  of  the  fear  of  the  North  being  dominated  by  the 
South,  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  speak  of  the  fear  of  the  South 
being  dominated  by  the  North.  We  are  being  told  many  times  that  it 
is  impossible  to  put  the  Northern  Provinces  in  a  dominating  position 
in  the  Legislative  Council.  Well,  I  will  say — vice  versa.  We  do  not 
ask  anything  which  is  not  reasonable.  If  we  work  on  the  population 
basis,  the  North  will  get  more  than  50  per  cent,  according  to  the 
present  figures  we  should  get  59  per  cent,  but  we  have  come  down 
and  we  say,  well,  we  are  asking  for  50  per  cent."  ^^ 

When  the  Conference  made  its  recommendations  the  Northern  dele- 
gates received  a  severe  but  temporary  setback  in  their  struggle  to 
gain  equal  representation  with  the  other  two  regions  combined.  The 
Conference  proposed  that  a  House  of  Representatives  should  sit  at 
Lagos  and  should  consist  of  forty-five  members  from  the  Northern 
Region,  thirty-three  from  the  Eastern  Region  and  thirty-three  from 
the  Western  Region,  in  addition  to  two  from  Lagos,  three  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  represent  interests  which  in  his  opinion  were  not 
otherwise  adequately  represented,  and  the  three  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors, the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Financial  Secretary,  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  Northern  delegates  were  incensed  over  this  recom- 
mendation, and  they  recorded  their  displeasure  by  abstaining  from 
voting  on  the  three  provisions  regarding  regional  representation. 
They  also  gave  notice  that  if  the  Northern  Region  were  not  accorded 
parity  with  the  total  of  the  other  regions  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, they  would  dissociate  themselves  from  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference.^^ 

On  the  franchise  question,  however,  the  North  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  concession  from  the  more  progressive  elements  at  the  Conference. 
Soon  after  the  Conference  session  began,  Mazi  M.  Ojike  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  secure  the  vote  for  all  Nigerians  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  His  labor  was  to  no  avail.  The  Conference  recommended  that 
universal  adult  suffrage  be  applicable  only  to  the  southern  regions 
and  that  suffrage  be  restricted  to  males  in  the  Northern  Region.^^  In 
making  this  recommendation,  the  Conference  was  clearly  giving 
special  consideration  to  Northern  sentiment.  Their  efforts  in  this  re- 
spect were  made  easier  by  the  flexibility  inherent  in  the  federal  system. 

And  on  the  last  point,  a  stalemate  occurred  over  the  means  to  be 
used  in  allocating  funds  to  the  regions.  The  Northerners  pressed 
for  a  per  capita  basis,  while  the  Southerners  advocated  the  "principle 
of  derivation."  The  gravity  of  this  issue  was  impressed  on  the  Con- 
ference by  S.  0.  Awokoya  of  the  Western  Region.  He  predicted  tliat 
if  funds  were  distributed  on  a  numerical  basis  alone,  it  would  mean  a 
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wide  dislocation  of  the  social  services  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Re- 
gions.^^  This  the  North  did  not  wish,  and,  despairing  any  compromise 
solution,  all  parties  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  an  expert  and 
independent  enquiry. 

Because  the  report  of  the  General  Conference  left  a  number  of 
problems  unsolved,  the  Nigerian  Government  requested  that  another 
Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  be  set  up  to  finish  the 
work  of  founding  a  new  constitution.  The  new  Select  Committee  re- 
ported its  recommendations  in  April,  1950.  It  proposed  to  include 
Lagos  in  the  Western  Region  but  to  safeguard  its  status  as  the  capital 
of  Nigeria  by  the  passage  of  certain  specified  measures.  Further- 
more, the  Select  Committee  proposed  to  break  the  deadlock  over  re- 
gional representation  in  the  central  legislature  by  establishing  a  bi- 
cameral system.  The  composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  based  on  population,  while  that  of  the  Upper  House  would 
be  equal  for  the  three  regions.^^ 

When  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Council  it  was 
approved  by  the  members  of  that  body,  but  not  before  Dr.  Azikiwe  had 
given  its  contents  some  telling  blows.  "Dr.  Zik"  criticized  the  Select 
Committee's  report  because  it  failed  to  create  more  regions,  did  not 
extend  the  system  of  direct  elections  based  on  universal  adult  suffrage 
to  all  those  provinces  desiring  such  a  system,  continued  to  provide 
for  representation  of  "special  interests,"  and  made  the  House  of  Chiefs 
in  the  Northern  Region  into  more  than  a  consultative  body.^^  In  sup- 
port of  his  thesis  that  "the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  Nigeria  is  to- 
wards the  creation  of  a  federal  system  of  government  based  on  ethnic 
grouping."  23  Dr.  Azikiwe  drew  extensively  upon  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  1949  Provincial  Conferences.  He  asserted  that  eighteen 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-four  provinces  expressed  a  desire  for  at  least 
some  modification  of  the  existing  boundaries,  along  ethnic  or  lin- 
guistic lines.  If  the  General  Conference  had  attached  more  impor- 
tance to  the  views  expressed  at  the  provincial  level,  he  intimated 
that  the  type  of  federalism  adopted  might  have  been  different  from 
that  which  resulted  when  major  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  re- 
gional recommendations.  In  summing  up  his  own  attitude  on  this 
matter,  he  stated:  "I  am  opposed  to  the  division  of  a  great  country 
like  Nigeria  with  an  area  of  372,674  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  twenty-five  million,  into  three  regions,  because  it  is  an  arti- 
ficial creation  and  must  inevitably  tend  towards  Balkanisation  and 
the  existence  of  chronic  minority  problems.  I  suggest  instead,  the 
division  of  the  country  along  the  main  ethnic  and/or  linguistic  groups 
in  order  to  enable  each  group  to  exercise  local  and  cultural  autonomy 
within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,"  ^* 
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On  July  15,  1950,  the  Colonial  Secretary  sent  a  dispatch  to  the 
Governor  of  Nigeria  making  it  clear  that  the  British  Government 
was  willing  to  accept  the  proposals  agreed  upon  as  of  that  date.  How- 
ever, he  placed  the  responsibility  for  reconciling  the  remaining  points 
of  difference  upon  the  Nigerian  Government  and  people.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  met  in  September,  1950,  in  order  to  complete  the  pro- 
posals for  the  new  constitution,  and  it  succeeded  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  difficult  problem  of  the  composition  of  the  central  legis- 
lature. On  that  occasion  the  North  won  a  decisive  victory,  for  the 
Legislative  Council  decided  to  establish  a  unicameral  legislature  with 
the  representation  of  the  North  placed  at  parity  with  the  other  two 
regions  combined.^^  James  Griffiths  accepted  these  recommenda- 
tions for  His  Majesty's  Government.  He  welcomed  the  agreement 
reached  in  Nigeria  "as  a  good  augury  for  the  harmonious  working  of 
the  new  constitution."  ^* 

The  1951  Constitution,  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  June 
29,  1951,  came  into  full  operation  some  months  later.  At  the  central 
level,  it  provided  for  a  House  of  Representatives  composed  of  a  Presi- 
dent, six  ex  officio  members,  as  many  as  six  special  members  to  repre- 
sent interests  or  communities  which  in  the  Governor's  opinion  were 
not  otherwise  adequately  represented,  and  136  representative  mem- 
bers.^" The  sixty-eight  representative  members  of  the  Northern  Re- 
gion were  elected  by  a  Joint  Council  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Northern  House  of  Chiefs  and  the  Northern  House  of  Assembly. 
Thirty-one  of  the  representative  members  of  the  Western  Region  were 
selected  by  the  members  of  the  Western  House  of  Assembly  from 
among  themselves,  and  the  other  three  members  were  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  newly-created  House  of  Chiefs.  All  thirty-four 
representative  members  for  the  Eastern  Region  were  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Eastern  House  of  Assembly  from  among  their  own 
number. 

The  central  executive  body  of  the  new  Constitution  was  a  Council 
of  Ministers  which  superseded  the  former  Executive  Council.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  became  responsible  for  all  matters  of  policy  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  all  business  in  the  House  of  Representatives.^^ 
It  sat  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Governor  and  consisted  of  six 
ex  officio  members  and  twelve  ministers  appointed  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives.^^  Since  each  region  was  repre- 
sented by  four  ministers,  the  principle  of  regional  equality  may  be 
said  to  have  entered  into  the  Constitution  by  way  of  the  executive 
rather  than  the  legislature.  This,  however,  was  not  without  its  draw- 
backs. For  when  Joint  Councils  in  the  Western  and  Northern  Re- 
gions and  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  Eastern  Region  exercised  the 
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power  to  approve  the  Governor's  choice  of  members  to  represent  their 
region,  the  result  was  a  division  within  the  executive  along  regional 
lines.  In  fact,  the  concept  of  collective  responsibility  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  grow  if  a  majority  of  ministers  owed  their  po- 
sitions to  regional  approval.  Thus,  when  the  first  crucial  conflict 
occurred  at  the  central  level,  the  Council  of  Ministers  was  found  to  be 
split  against  itself.  This  embarrassing  situation  was  aggravated  by 
the  Constitution's  failure  to  provide  for  a  Leader  of  Government 
Business  as  in  the  Gold  Coast.^° 

If  the  1951  Constitution  had  any  particular  emphasis,  it  would  un- 
questionably have  been  in  respect  to  enhancing  the  powers  of  the 
regions.  The  various  regional  legislatures  were  authorized  to  make 
laws  on  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  education,  cooperatives,  regional 
public  works,  conservation,  regional  public  services,  local  gov- 
ernment, public  health,  police.  Native  Courts  (subject  to  central 
legislation  regarding  appeals),  local  industry,  and  taxation  to  such 
extent  as  might  be  prescribed  by  or  under  any  Order  of  His  Majesty 
in  Council.^^  A  central  law  might  add  any  additional  matters  to  this 
schedule  as  well  as  "remove  from  the  said  Schedule  any  matter  so 
added."  ^2 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  powers  which  the  Constitution  as- 
signed to  the  regions  were  far  short  of  autonomy.  Moreover,  the 
British  Government  retained  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Nigeria  ^^  as  well  as  the  power  of  dis- 
allowance.*'* And  further,  it  was  provided  that  regional  legisla- 
tion had  to  be  submitted  to  the  central  executive  for  approval,*^  and 
that  where  "any  matter  is  within  the  competency  of  the  legislature 
of  a  Region,  the  power  of  the  Central  Legislature  to  make  laws  with 
respect  to  such  matter  shall  not  thereby  be  abridged,  altered  or  in  any 
way  affected.""*^  Thus  the  area  of  regional  competency  was  re- 
stricted from  the  outset  by  the  functions  which  were  assigned,  and 
this  area  of  permissible  legislation  was  further  hedged  by  the  superior 
powers  reserved  by  the  British  Government  and  allocated  to  central 
authorities.  Even  so,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  1951  Consti- 
tution marked  a  great  step  forward  in  terms  of  political  responsi- 
bility for  the  regional  governments  as  well  as  the  central  gov- 
ernment. ' 

The  elections  which  took  place  following  the  proclamation  of  the 
1951  Constitution  were  significant  in  that  no  leader  or  party  scored 
a  triumph  on  a  national  basis.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  elec- 
tions were  both  indirect  and  regional.*'^  Nonetheless,  it  meant  that 
Nigerian  politics  was  to  be  regionalized  for  a  long  time  to  come,  with 
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the  result  that  a  unified  nationalist  movement  developed  more  slowly 
than  in  nearby  Ghana. 

The  regionalization  of  Nigerian  politics  was  evident  in  the  decisive 
majorities  won  by  the  N.C.N.C.  in  the  Eastern  Region,  the  Action 
Group  in  the  Western  Region,  and  the  Northern  People's  Congress 
in  the  Northern  Region.  The  two  latter  parties  were  formed  just 
prior  to  the  elections,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  vent  to  a  re- 
gional outlook  on  politics.  Thus,  the  Northern  People's  Congress  was 
formed,  as  one  Northern  chief  declared,  "to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  North, "^8  ^nd  the  Action  Group  evolved  from  the  Egbe  Omo 
Odudua,  a  Yoruba  cultural  organization  which  "may  be  said  to  have 
as  one  of  its  objects  the  closing  of  Yoruba  ranks  against  Ibo  influ- 
ences." ^^ 

Since  each  of  these  parties  predominated  in  one  region  only,  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  which  included  four  members  from  each  re- 
gion, was  a  composite  of  the  three  main  parties  on  the  Nigerian  scene. 
This  was  a  formula  for  weakness.  Moreover,  the  decisiveness  which 
the  three  party  leaders  could  have  brought  to  the  central  executive 
was  denied  to  that  body  when  they  failed  to  enter  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  thus  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Mr.  (now  Chief)  Awo- 
lowo  chose  to  remain  as  the  Minister  of  Local  Government  and  Works 
of  the  Western  Region;  the  Sardauna  of  Sokoto  took  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  Northern  Region;  and  Dr.  Azikiwe,  who  resided  in  Lagos, 
was  rebuffed  in  his  bid  for  membership  in  the  new  central  legisla- 
ture by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Western  Region,  which  was 
controlled  by  the  Action  Group.  Consequently,  the  central  executive 
exhibited  marked  instability  from  the  outset.  As  a  prey  to  every 
gust  of  political  partisanship,  it  survived  intact  for  only  a  year  before 
being  submerged  by  a  tidal  wave. 

Early  in  1953,  an  Action  Group  member  from  the  Western  Region 
proposed  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  effect  that 
"this  House  accepts  as  a  primary  political  objective  the  attainment 
of  self-government  for  Nigeria  in  1956."^*^  Although  the  N.C.N.C. 
joined  hands  with  the  Action  Group  in  support  of  the  motion,  it  was 
turned  down  by  the  Sardauna  of  Sokota,  who  proposed  to  amend  the 
above  phrase  by  substituting  the  words  "as  soon  as  practicable"  for 
"1956."  Immediately  after  the  Sardauna  of  Sokota  made  his  pro- 
posal, the  Northern  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sought 
to  gain  Southern  backing  to  adjourn  debate  on  the  original  motion. 
Southern  leaders  refused  to  make  any  concessions,  however.  At 
this  point,  the  Council  of  Ministers  stepped  into  the  controversy  by 
deciding  not  to  press  for  a  division  of  the  House  on  the  motion  until 
a  later  date.    The  Action  Group  Ministers,  who  had  voted  solidly 
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against  this  decision  in  the  Council  meeting,^^  were  thus  placed  be- 
tween the  stand  taken  publicly  by  their  own  party  and  their  sense 
of  collective  responsibility  as  members  of  the  "Cabinet."  Upon  being 
ordered  by  the  Action  Group  to  resign  from  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
they  complied.  By  acting  in  this  manner,  these  Western  Ministers 
received  the  commendations  of  their  constituents,^^  but  they  struck 
the  Constitution  a  death  blow  in  the  process. 

In  London,  Oliver  Lyttelton,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  necessary  steps  would  be 
taken  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  the  resignation  of  the  four  Western 
Ministers.^^  The  situation,  however,  continued  to  worsen.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  fact,  Lyttelton  made  the  following  statement  on  the 
Nigerian  constitutional  crisis  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "Recent 
events  have  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  three  Regions  of 
Nigeria  to  work  together  effectively  in  a  federation  so  closely  knit  as 
that  provided  by  the  present  Constitution.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  greatly  regretting  this,  consider 
that  the  Constitution  will  have  to  be  redrawn  to  provide  for  greater 
regional  autonomy  and  for  the  removal  of  powers  of  intervention  by 
the  Centre  in  matters  which  can,  without  detriment  to  other  Regions, 
be  placed  entirely  within  regional  competence.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  common  economic  and  defence  require- 
ments of  all  Regions  are  secured."  ^* 

In  light  of  this  statement  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
issued  invitations  on  the  Colonial  Secretary's  behalf  asking  repre- 
sentatives of  each  region  to  a  conference  in  London  for  a  full  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  method  to  be  used  in  redrafting  the  Consti- 
tution. A  number  of  Nigerian  leaders  hesitated  to  accept  the  invita- 
tions until  assured  by  the  Governor  that  the  Conference  agenda  would 
be  broad  enough  to  include  such  topics  as  self-government.  Subse- 
quently, the  leaders  of  the  three  major  parties  met  with  the  Governor 
on  June  19,  1953,  to  set  up  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  Conference. 
These  terms  included  the  question  of  self-government  in  1956,  but 
when  accepting  this  item  in  the  terms  of  reference  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  careful  to  point  out  that  "this  should  not  be  regarded  as 
in  any  way  committing  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  this  proposi- 
tion." 55 

The  Conference  was  held  in  London  during  July  and  August  of 
1953.  Most  of  the  outstanding  political  personalities  on  the  Nigerian 
scene  were  represented  in  its  delegation,  which  consisted  of  five  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  three  major  parties,  two  members  of  the  National 
Independence  party,  one  member  of  the  Northern  Elements  Progres- 
sive Union,  and  a  delegate  from  the  Cameroons. 
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All  the  delegations  concurred  in  the  need  for  greater  regional 
autonomy.^^  They  therefore  recommended  that  henceforth  regional 
legislation  should  not  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  central  executive 
and  that  residual  powers  should  be  vested  in  the  regional  govern- 
ments instead  of  at  the  center.^'^  Accordingly,  they  proposed  a  cen- 
tral list  which  included  such  subjects  as  external  relations,  immigra- 
tion and  emigration,  naturalization  of  aliens,  defense  and  atomic  ener- 
gy, customs  and  foreign  exchange,  banking  and  public  debt,  mining, 
postal  services,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  and  central  broadcasting. 
A  concurrent  list  was  also  proposed;  this  included  such  functions 
as  statistics,  labor,  insurance,  research,  water-power,  national  parks, 
industrial  development,  and  the  establishment  of  certain  professional 
qualifications.^^  All  these  functions  were  later  included  with  their 
respective  lists  in  the  1954  Constitution. 

The  Conference  proposed  some  major  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  federal  government.  The  federal  legislature  was  to  remain  as 
a  unicameral  body;  however,  its  membership  was  to  be  increased  to 
184  elected  members  (Northern  Region:  92;  Eastern  Region:  42; 
Western  Region:  42;  Lagos:  2;  and  the  Southern  Cameroons;  6;  and 
the  number  of  ex  officio  members  was  to  be  reduced  to  three  (the 
Chief  Secretary,  the  Financial  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General). 
Elections  to  the  federal  legislature  were  to  be  distinct  from  elec- 
tions to  the  regional  legislatures.  Moreover,  the  delegates  saw 
no  need  for  uniformity  in  electoral  procedures  among  the  regions. 
This  meant  that  the  Western  and  Eastern  Regions  would  be  free  to 
experiment  with  elections  based  on  electoral  divisions,  while  the 
Northern  Region  would  be  able  to  use  provincial  electoral  colleges  if 
they  pleased.^® 

In  regard  to  the  federal  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Conference  rec- 
ommended a  smaller  executive  body  consisting  of  three  ex  officio  mem- 
bers in  addition  to  the  three  members  from  each  of  the  reg;ions.  The 
Governor-General  would  appoint  the  ministers  from  the  membership 
of  the  federal  legislature,  either  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
leader  in  that  House  of  a  party  possessing  an  over-all  majority  or, 
in  the  absence  of  any  majority  party,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
leaders  in  that  House  from  each  region. ^^  This  proposal  retained 
the  principle  of  regional  equality  while  excluding  the  regions  from 
almost  all  participation  in  the  selection  of  ministers.  Nevertheless, 
it  did  little  to  create  a  unified  "Cabinet,"  since  regional  conflicts 
would  still  be  likely  to  appear  within  such  a  coalition  executive  until 
such  a  time  as  one  party  was  able  to  secure  a  majority  in  each  of  the 
three  regions. 

When  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  regional  governments,  the 
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Conference  eased  its  task  from  the  very  beginning  by  again  agree- 
ing that  uniformity  was  not  necessary.  Thus  in  the  Eastern  Region, 
it  provided  for  a  legislature  of  eighty-four  members  (excluding  those 
of  the  Southern  Cameroons)  and  an  executive  consisting  of  a  Premier 
and  at  least  eight  other  ministers  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Governor. 
The  arrangement  in  the  Western  Region  was  to  be  similar,  except 
that  the  special  members  were  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  House 
of  Assembly.  And  in  the  Northern  Region,  the  existing  system  was 
to  remain  intact,  although  provision  was  made  for  the  addition  of  a 
Premier  and  twelve  ministers  to  the  three  ex  officio  members  on  the 
Executive  Council.^^ 

In  the  course  of  its  proceedings  the  Conference  took  up  a  number 
of  special  subjects  which  deserve  some  attention  here.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  regions  should  have  their  own  public  services  and 
that  the  reserve  and  discretionary  powers  of  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Governors  should  be  retained.  The  Conference  did  not  press 
for  self-government  in  1956  when  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  fix  a  definite  date  on 
this  matter.  The  main  reason  he  gave  for  this  was  that  the  Northern 
delegation  refused  to  budge  from  its  policy  of  self-government  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  delegates  therefore  made  the  most  of  the 
situation  by  accepting  Mr.  Lyttelton's  declaration  of  policy  that  "in 
1956  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  grant  to  those  Regions  which 
desired  it  full  self-government  in  respect  of  all  matters  within  the 
competence  of  the  Regional  Governments,  with  the  proviso  that  there 
should  be  safeguards  to  ensure  that  the  Regional  Governments  did 
not  act  so  as  to  impede  or  prejudice  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  functions  assigned  to  it  now,  or  as  amended  by  agree- 
ment in  the  future,  or  in  any  way  make  the  continuance  of  federa- 
tion impossible."  ^^ 

The  Conference  also  discussed  two  other  special  subjects — the  po- 
sition of  the  Cameroons  and  of  Lagos.  After  discussions  with  the 
five  representatives  from  the  Cameroons,  Lyttelton  decided  to  wait 
until  the  Conference  reassembled  before  disposing  of  the  Cameroons 
question.  This  procedure  gave  the  Conference  a  chance  to  see  if  Dr. 
Endeley's  Kamerun  National  Congress  secured  a  majority  in  the 
forthcoming  elections  in  that  area.  His  party  favored  separate  re- 
gional status  for  the  Southern  Cameroons,  even  if  the  Northern  Cam- 
eroons should  wish  to  remain  associated  with  the  Northern  Region. 
This  breathing  spell  also  gave  the  Fiscal  Commissioner,  who  was  to 
be  appointed  during  the  interim  between  conferences,  a  chance  to  re- 
port on  whether  or  not  the  Southern  Cameroons  regional  administra- 
tion could  pay  its  way  without  financial  assistance  from  the  rest  of 
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Nigeria.^ 

As  for  the  question  of  Lagos,  the  Conference  was  unable  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  whether  this  city  should  remain  a  part 
of  the  Western  Region  or  be  given  a  special  status  as  the  capital  of 
the  Federation.  The  Conference  therefore  unanimously  invited  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  The  dele- 
gates assured  Lyttelton  that,  whatever  his  decision,  they  would  ad- 
here to  it  faithfully.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of 
State  accepted  this  diflEicult  assignment  and  decided  that  Lagos  should 
become  federal  territory.  Because  he  considered  Lagos  the  commer- 
cial as  well  as  the  political  capital  of  Nigeria,  Lyttelton  did  not  feel 
that  "a  move  of  the  political  capital  would  solve  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  faced  or  serve  to  set  at  rest  the  anxieties  which  the 
inclusion  of  Lagos  within  the  Western  Region  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution has  caused  to  those  [primarily  Northerners]  who  see  in  it 
not  only  the  Federal  capital  of  Nigeria  but  also  their  principal  com- 
mercial lifeline  to  the  outside  world."  ®* 

Although  all  the  delegates  had  promised  to  adhere  to  Lyttelton's 
decision  on  Lagos,  the  Action  Group  reacted  heatedly.  It  submitted 
a  Minority  Report  protesting  the  decision  and  subsequently  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Lagos  Belongs  to  the  West.  These  measures  were 
backed  up  by  a  motion  passed  in  both  Houses  of  the  Western  Region 
which  asked  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  reconsider  the  decision  on 
Lagos  and  to  modify  it  in  accordance  with  the  alternative  proposals 
made  by  the  Action  Group.^^ 

What  the  Action  Group  claimed  on  all  three  occasions  was  that 
Lagos  was  not  the  economic  lifeline  of  the  Northern  Region,  because 
other  ports  in  the  Eastern  Region  were  also  accessible  to  commerce 
from  the  North.  Western  spokesmen  declared  that  their  region  would 
suffer  serious  economic  consequences  from  the  Lagos  decision.  "The 
majority  of  traders  in  the  West  buy  their  wares  from  Lagos,"  argued 
Chief  J.  A.  0.  Odebiyi,  "and  taxes  on  the  profits  would  accrue  to  the 
Federal  Government,  whilst  the  West  will  become  economically 
strangled."  ^^  Hence  Lyttelton's  decision  was  seen  as  "spiteful"  ^'^  as 
well  as  a  clear  departure  from  the  considerations  which  guided  the 
Western  delegates  as  they  submitted  the  matter  to  his  arbitration.^^ 
Their  solution,  in  short,  was  to  build  a  new  and  neutral  capital  else- 
where and  to  leave  the  Yoruba  town  of  Lagos  to  Western  administra- 
tion. In  the  event  the  delegates  to  the  resumed  Conference  failed 
to  grant  this,  some  Action  Group  members  threatened  secession.  Thus 
the  Oba  of  Lagos  struck  a  particularly  grim  note  as  he  quoted  para- 
graph 34  of  Lagos  Belongs  to  the  West:  "To  the  people  of  the  Western 
Region,  however,  Lagos  is  precisely  what  the  head  is  to  the  body  of 
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an  individual.  If  membership  of  the  Nigerian  community  would 
mean  the  cutting  off  of  that  head,  they  would  prefer  to  keep  out  of 
Nigeria,  and  remain  an  independent  member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  in  the  same  way  as  Ceylon  and  New  Zealand  are. 
In  other  words,  the  surest  way  of  driving  the  Western  Region  into  de- 
manding secession  and  asserting  it  in  due  course  of  time  is  to  sever 
Lagos  from  it."  ^® 

With  such  ominous  statements  in  the  background,  the  Resumed  Con- 
ference on  the  Nigerian  Constitution  held  at  Lagos  in  January  and 
February,  1954,  seemed  certain  to  be  highly  factious  in  nature.  The 
opposite  was  actually  the  case,  however.  Even  though  the  Western 
Premier,  Awolowo,  pointedly  refused  to  take  part  in  welcoming 
Lyttelton  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Conference,  he  announced 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  reopen  the  question  of  Lagos  at  the  start 
of  the  Conference.'^"  Instead,  the  Action  Group  delegation  pressed 
for  a  discussion  on  the  right  of  a  region  to  secede  from  the  Federa- 
tion. The  Conference  decided  to  put  off  this  question  until  August, 
1956,  when  the  next  conference  on  the  Constitution  was  to  be  held.^^ 
As  soon  as  the  Conference  decided  not  to  reopen  any  of  the  deci- 
sions made  in  London,  it  was  able  to  turn  to  a  review  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Marketing  Boards,  the  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  and  the  Fiscal  Commissioner.  All  these  Re- 
ports emphasized  that  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  regions  must  be 
broadened.  Thus  they  recommended  the  establishment  of  all-pur- 
pose Regional  Marketing  Boards  possessing  extensive  powers,  the  re- 
gionalization  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  measure  of  fiscal  autonomy  for  all  the  various  governments 
in  the  Federation. 

The  Fiscal  Commissioner's  proposals,  as  modified  by  the  Confer- 
ence, distributed  revenues  as  far  as  possible  according  to  the  "principle 
of  derivation."  For  example,  the  regional  governments  would  re- 
ceive 50  per  cent  of  all  revenues  collected  from  import  duties  (other 
than  on  petroleum  products  and  tobacco),  allocating  it  in  the  ratio  of 
30  per  cent  to  the  Northern  Region,  29  per  cent  to  the  Eastern  Region, 
40  per  cent  to  the  Western  Region,  and  1  per  cent  to  the  Southern 
Cameroons.  The  whole  of  the  net  proceeds  from  import  duties  on 
petroleum  products  and  50  per  cent  of  the  import  and  excise  duties 
on  tobacco  would  be  allocated  to  the  regional  governments  on  a 
basis  of  regional  consumption  as  determined  from  returns  on  sales. '^^ 
Other  ratios  were  agreed  upon  for  the  allocation  of  export  duties,  the 
revenue  from  personal  income  taxes,  the  net  proceeds  from  mining 
royalties,  and  the  fees  from  various  licenses.  While  these  provisions 
assured  each  government  a  constant  source  of  income,  the  federal 
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government's  primary  position  as  the  financial  backbone  of  Nigeria 
was  little  altered.     Not  only  w^as  the  federal  government  still  ex- 
pected to  assist  a  regional  government  which  found  itself  in  serious 
financial  difiiculties,  but  it  continued  as  the  main  dispenser  of  grants 
for  development  projects  which  were  primarily  regional  in  nature.'^^ 
The  Conference  also  dealt  decisively  with  the  Cameroons  question. 
In  the  elections  held  in  the  Southern  Cameroons  in  the  period  between 
the  London  and  Lagos  Conferences,  Dr.  Endeley's  Kamerun  National 
Congress  won  all  thirteen  seats.     This  election  gave  him  a  mandate 
to  secure  separate  status  for  the  Southern  Cameroons  (the  Northern 
Cameroons  still  wishing  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Northern  Region). 
The  Fiscal  Commissioner's  Report  concluded,  however,  that  "a  South- 
ern Cameroons  Regional  Government  would  not  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead  be  financially  stable  without  external  financial  assist- 
ance." ''*    It  was  mandatory  for  the  Conference  to  find  a  half-way 
house  between  regional  status  and  attachment  to  the  Eastern  Region. 
The  compromise  which  the  Conference  accepted  made  the  Southern 
Cameroons   into   a   "quasi-federal   Territory."     The   federal   govern- 
ment would,  under  this  arrangement,  accept  a  contingent  liability  to 
assist  the  territory  in  the  event  it  accrued  deficits  and  in  return  would 
receive  a  guarantee  that  the  government  of  the  territory  would  be 
conducted  on  the  soundest  financial  and  economic  principles.'^^    The 
territory  would  have  an  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislature,  the 
latter  being  empowered  to  make  laws  on  matters  in  the  concurrent 
list  or  those  reserved  to  the  regions.     The  Southern  Cameroons  would 
be  represented  in  the  federal  legislature  by  six  members  and  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers  by  one  member.^^    These  provisions  are  of  lasting 
significance,  because  they  made  the  first  breach  in  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion of  Nigeria  (Lagos  being  restricted  to  the  role  of  a  federal  cap- 
ital).    From  this  time  forward  separatist  movements  were  to  make 
good  use  of  this  precedent. 

On  October  1,  1954,  the  amended  Constitution'^^  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  provisions  which  transformed  the  existing  public  service 
into  a  federal  service  and  which  created  a  federal-type  court  system 
consisting  of  five  High  Courts  and  a  Federal  Supreme  Court  did  not, 
however,  come  into  effect  until  later.  What  was  established  in  1954 
was  a  system  truly  federal  in  design.  The  various  governments  (re- 
gional and  federal)  were  coordinate  in  status  and  each  had  sufficient 
functions  and  sources  of  revenue  assigned  under  the  Constitution  to 
make  them  highly  responsible  authorities  within  a  constitutional 
framework.  In  the  event  of  conflict  between  governments,  a  Federal 
Supreme  Court  offered  a  procedural  means  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims.    All  that  was  needed  to  achieve  self-government  from  this 
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point  forward  was  a  demonstration  of  deep-felt  unity.  Nigerians, 
themselves,  understood  this  perhaps  more  clearly  than  anyone  else. 
Dr.  Azikiwe,  for  example,  told  the  Legislative  Council:  "The  revised 
Constitution  can  be  made  to  work  successfully  provided  that  those 
who  are  concerned  with  its  operation  .  .  .  make  up  their  minds  to 
render  loyal  service  to  the  cause  of  one  Nigeria.  It  is  true  that  there 
will  be  increased  regional  autonomy,  but  that  should  give  us  the  im- 
petus to  build  up  and  to  strengthen  the  Central  Government  for  the 
unification  of  our  country  and  for  the  integration  of  our  diversities 
in  our  outlook,  tradition,  and  culture."  ^^ 

Following  the  Constitution's  promulgation,  the  Sardauna  of  Sokoto 
became  the  Premier  of  the  Northern  Region,  Dr.  Azikiwe  became  the 
Premier  of  the  Eastern  Region,  and  Chief  Awolowo  became  the  Prem- 
ier of  the  Western  Region.  Each  of  the  regional  governments  ap- 
pointed a  Regional  Commissioner  in  Great  Britain.  Further- 
more, separate  federal  elections  were  held  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
North,  the  Northern  People's  Congress  won  79  out  of  92  seats.  This 
victory  made  the  Congress  the  largest  single  party  in  the  new  federal 
legislature,  although  it  was  still  less  than  a  majority  party.  The 
people  of  the  Eastern  Region,  who  voted  on  the  basis  of  universal 
adult  suffrage  for  the  first  time,  filled  32  out  of  42  seats  with  N.C.N.C. 
candidates.  The  Opposition,  consisting  of  an  alliance  of  the  Action 
Group  and  the  United  National  Independence  party,  secured  seven 
seats,  and  independents  gained  three  others.  An  upset  of  consider- 
able importance  occurred  in  the  Western  Region,  where  the  N.C.N.C. 
took  23  of  the  42  seats,  the  Action  Group  winning  only  18,  and  an  in- 
dependent securing  the  remaining  seat.  There,  voting  was  restricted 
to  adult  taxpayers  only.  Since  the  N.C.N.C.  triumphed  in  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Regions,  Dr.  Azikiwe  was  able  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  nominating  six  N.C.N.C.  members  to  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters.''* Of  course,  the  Action  Group's  majority  in  the  Western  House 
of  Assembly  was  unaffected  by  this  change  of  fortune  at  the  federal 
level.  However,  in  order  to  give  substance  to  his  party's  claim  for  a 
predominant  position  on  the  Western  political  scene,  Chief  Awolowo 
asked  the  Governor  to  dissolve  the  Western  House  of  Assembly.  In 
the  hard-fought  election  which  followed,  the  Action  Group  emerged 
victorious  by  a  considerable  margin.^*^ 

The  next  Conference  on  the  Nigerian  Constitution,  though  planned 
for  1956,  actually  met  in  London  in  May,  1957.  (The  primary  rea- 
son for  the  delay  was  the  far-reaching  import  of  the  hearings  being 
held  by  a  Tribunal  of  Enquiry  on  allegations  respecting  Dr.  Azikiwe's 
relationship  with  the  African  Continental  Bank.)  When  the  Confer- 
ence finally  did  meet,  the  outstanding  men  of  ten  Nigerian  political 
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parties  or  groups  gathered  at  Lancaster  House,  They  met  in  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  expectancy.  Their  excitement  stemmed  in 
large  part  from  the  Marcii  resolution  unanimously  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  instructing  the  federal  delegates  to  the 
Conference  to  demand  independence  in  1959. 

At  the  1957  Conference  the  Western  and  Eastern  Regional  Govern- 
ments asked  that  the  pledge  to  grant  full  self-government  to  any  re- 
gion which  desired  it  (provided  that  there  were  safeguards  for  the 
federal  system)  be  implemented  following  the  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Northern  Regional  Government  informed  the  Confer- 
ence that  it  did  not  propose  to  ask  for  full  self-government  before 
1959.*^^  The  Secretary  of  State  accepted  these  different  overtures 
as  presented.^^ 

What  regional  self-government  meant,  as  interpreted  by  the  Con- 
ference, was  primarily  a  restriction  on  the  powers  of  the  Governor. 
Even  though  the  Governor  continued  to  be  appointed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd  made  it  clear  that  the  regional  gov- 
ernment concerned  would  be  consulted  informally  before  any  such 
decision  would  be  reached.  However,  the  Governor's  powers  were 
to  be  limited  to  a  significant  extent.  The  Conference  provided  that 
he  should  no  longer  preside  over  the  Executive  Council  and  that  his 
"general  powers  not  to  consult  with  the  Executive  Council  on  certain 
matters  and  to  act  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  his  reserved  legislative  powers  should  dis- 
appear, and  in  executive  matters  the  Governor  should  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Ministers."  ^^  He  should  appoint  as  Premier 
the  person  who  appeared  to  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Premier,  should  appoint  the  re- 
maining ministers.  Upon  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  he  should  as- 
sent to  all  bills  passed  by  the  legislature.  However,  it  was  provided 
that  he  should  reserve  any  bill  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  which  ap- 
peared inconsistent  with  treaty  obligations;  which  prejudiced  Royal 
Prerogative,  the  rights  of  property  of  British  subjects  not  residing  in 
Nigeria,  or  the  trade,  transport  or  communications  of  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions;  or  which  contained  provisions  "which  in  the 
opnion  of  the  Governor,  acting  in  his  discretion,  might  have  the  effect 
of  impeding  or  prejudicing  the  performance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  any  of  its  functions  or  endangering  the  continuance  of  fed- 
eral government  in  Nigeria."  ^^  If  any  regional  legislation  did  preju- 
dice the  federal  government  in  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the 
Governor-General,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  could  issue  such  directions  to  a  region  as  seemed  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  executive  au':hority  of  a  region  complied  with  the 
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general  needs  of  the  Federation.^^  In  short,  the  pledge  of  regional 
self-government  was  fulfilled,  but  it  was  to  be  hedged  with  enough 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  the  self-governing  regions  could  pose  no 
threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Federation. 

On  the  question  of  independence  for  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  there 
was  considerable  disappointment  in  store  for  the  Nigerian  delegates 
and  their  advisers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  the  three 
regional  Premiers  and  the  Leader  of  Government  Business  in  the 
Southern  Cameroons  submitted  a  memorandum  proposing  independ- 
ence in  1959  along  the  lines  of  the  March  resolution  passed  in  the 
Nigerian  House  of  Representatives.'^^  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  took  note  of  this  memorandum  and  observed  that  he  could 
not  commit  himself  to  a  date  for  federal  self-government  until  "much 
unfinished  business"  had  been  settled.  He  pointed  out  that  regional 
self-government  had  not  yet  been  fully  tested  and  that  the  Reports 
of  the  Minorities  Commission  and  the  Fiscal  Commission  were  still 
to  be  submitted.  However,  if,  after  the  federal  elections  of  1959- 
1960,  the  various  governments  wished  to  renew  discussions  on  this 
matter,  he  felt  that  they  might  confer  with  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  processes  by  which  Nigeria  might  attain 
self-government  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Because  the  Nigerian  delegates  pressed  Lennox-Boyd  for  a  more 
specific  commitment  on  self-government,  he  made  another  statement 
which  maintained  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  fix  a  date 
for  independence  after  the  Nigerian  legislature  debated  and  passed 
a  resolution  (sometime  about  January,  1960)  calling  for  independence. 
He  declared  that,  "We  could  not  at  this  stage  give  any  undertaking 
that  the  date  would  be  the  same  date  as  asked  for  in  the  resolution, 
though  we  would  do  our  utmost  to  meet  the  resolution  in  a  reasonable 
and  practicable  manner."  ^^  On  the  following  day  the  three  regional 
Premiers  and  the  Leader  of  Government  Business  in  the  Southern 
Cameroons  jointly  expressed  their  disappointment  at  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  unwillingness  to  commit  himself  to  accept  the  date  which 
the  Nigerian  legislature  would  set  for  independence  sometime  in 
1960.  "The  year  1959  has  been  unanimously  proposed  by  the  people 
of  Nigeria,"  they  declared  in  a  joint  statement  to  the  Conference,  "and 
we  have  given  consideration  to  a  date  in  1960  only  because  we  ap- 
preciate that  the  solution  to  the  various  problems  that  must  be  dis- 
posed of  before  independence  will  take  longer  time  than  we  had 
thought."  ®^  Since  they  had  gone  this  far  to  meet  Lennox-Boyd's  re- 
quest for  more  time,  they  felt  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  ac- 
ceded to  their  united  wishes.®®  One  of  their  number.  Dr.  Azikiwe,  ex- 
pressed even  more  poignant  irritation.    Upon   leaving  the   United 
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Kingdom  in  July,  he  told  reporters  that  "The  nebulous  and  chilly  state- 
ments of  the  Colonial  Secretary  have  left  me  and  those  who  share  my 
views  to  be  vexatiously  provoked  and  bitterly  disgusted."  ^°  Such  ex- 
pressions indicate  that,  other  concessions  notwithstanding,  a  number  of 
Nigerians  judged  Lennox-Boyd's  stewardship  of  the  Conference  by  his 
attitude  on  Nigerian  independence.  And  on  this  basis  they  made 
some  rather  critical  evaluations. 

The  Conference  did  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. First,  it  recommended  the  creation  of  an  office  of  Prime 
Minister.  Second,  it  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
make  recommendations  upon  dividing  the  Federation  into  320  single- 
member  electoral  districts.  Such  a  provision  might  well  result  in  the 
evolution  of  truly  national  parties  capable  of  contesting  elections  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  This,  in  turn,  might  encourage  a  more  traditional 
type  of  parliamentary  government  than  that  which  existed  and  would 
mean  a  greater  emphasis  upon  national,  rather  than  regional,  issues. 
And  third,  the  Conference  provided  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
be  free  to  recommend  to  the  Governor-General  for  appointment  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers  "any  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, including  any  member  representing  a  Lagos  constituency,  or  of 
the  Senate  when  this  was  established."  ^^ 

The  principle  of  regional  equality  was  to  be  preserved,  nonetheless, 
by  the  proposed  creation  of  a  Senate.  This  chamber  would  consist  of 
twelve  members  from  each  region  and  from  the  Southern  Cameroons, 
as  well  as  four  members  from  Lagos,  four  special  members,  a  Presi- 
dent to  be  elected  from  outside  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  who  were  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.^"  The  regions  were  given  wide  discretionary  powers  in 
setting  up  the  procedure  for  the  selection  of  Senators,  provided  that 
the  Senators  met  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (in  addition  to  being  forty  years  of  age)  and  provided  they 
were  elected  to  office  by  the  legislative  houses  of  the  region  sitting 
together  when  two  chambers  were  in  existence.^^ 

The  Conference  again  considered  the  Cameroons  problem.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Cameroons  as  a  "quasi-federal 
Territory"  in  1954,  its  Government  had  displayed  a  high  degree  of 
integrity  and  financial  acumen.  The  care  with  which  Dr.  Endeley 
and  his  colleagues  administered  their  affairs  encouraged  the  1957 
Conference  to  recommend  a  further  constitutional  advance.  It  pro- 
posed to  drop  the  term  "quasi-federal  Territory"  and  henceforth  to 
designate  the  territory  merely  as  the  Southern  Cameroons.  In  the 
future  the  territory's  Executive  Council  was  to  consist  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  President,  three  ex  officio  members,  a  Premier  and  at 
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least  four  other  ministers  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Premier.  The  elected  membership  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was  to 
be  increased  from  thirteen  to  twenty-six  and  a  House  of  Chiefs  was 
to  be  created  with  advisory  powers  only.^^  Thus  the  Conference 
went  a  long  way  toward  meeting  Dr.  Endeley's  demand  for  "full  Re- 
gional status."  However,  by  making  the  High  Commissioner  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  its  government  and  by  maintaining  the  ex- 
istence of  the  federal  civil  service  and  the  Revenue  Allocation  Com- 
mission in  the  territory,  the  Conference  placed  the  Southern  Cam- 
eroons  in  a  more  subordinate  position  in  relation  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment than  was  the  case  for  the  other  regional  governments. 

Even  though  the  (1958)  Resumed  Conference  was  to  consider  many 
of  the  problems  left  unsolved  in  1957,  it  seems  appropriate  to  note  that 
the  people  of  Nigeria  must  also  resolve  a  number  of  other  issues  be- 
fore independence  can  be  granted,  presumably  some  time  in  1960. 
The  clause  which  permits  a  Governor-General  at  his  discretion  and 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary's  approval,  to  issue  instructions  to  the 
regions  in  order  to  safeguard  the  Federation  is  not  likely  to  survive 
in  the  constitution  of  an  independent  Nigeria.  Moreover,  the  Con- 
stitution contains  no  formal  amending  procedure  and  no  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Regional  Delimitation  Commissions  on 
electoral  districts  are  yet  to  be  made,  and  those  of  the  Minorities  and 
Fiscal  Commissions  must  still  show  that  they  have  public  support. 
Over  and  above  all  these  questions  remain  such  basic  problems  as  the 
continuing  fear  of  domination  on  the  part  of  various  ethnic  groups, 
secession,  the  regional  orientation  of  the  political  parties,  and  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  encouraging  a  sense  of  Nigerian  unity.  Each  of  these 
last  four  basic  problems  will  receive  separate  treatment,  although  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  are,  in  fact,  closely  related  to  one  another. 

"One  thing  all  the  peoples  of  Nigeria  have  in  common  is  a  fear 
that  they  may  be  dominated  by  members  of  another  region  of  the 
country."  ^^  It  is  this  fear  which  has  motivated  much  of  the  drive 
toward  Nigerian  federalism.  The  existence  of  diversity  is  not  an  ex- 
planation of  the  need  for  federalism.  For  unless  there  is  a  desire  to 
preserve  group  uniqueness  and  a  fear  of  submergence,  then  a  unitary 
system  would  seem  as  appropriate  for  Nigeria  as  a  federal  system.  It 
is  the  combination  of  diversity  with  a  fear  of  domination  that  gives 
Nigerian  federalism  its  impelling  force. 

The  Northern  Region  is  larger  in  size  as  well  as  more  populous 
than  all  the  rest  of  Nigeria  combined;  yet  Northern  politicians  have 
betrayed  anxieties  over  a  link-up  with  the  South  time  and  again. 
For  example,  in  1953  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  legislature  of 
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the  Northern  Region  passed  a  motion  opposing  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  South  to  fix  a  date  for  self-government  in  1956.  Speaker 
after  speaker  voiced  his  distress  at  the  North's  backwardness  vis-a-vis 
the  South.  Northern  politicians  feared  that  if  they  should  help  to 
goad  the  British  into  leaving  Nigeria  by  agreeing  to  a  motion  for  self- 
government  in  1956,  then  they  would  have  to  fill  the  vacated  positions 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  Northern  Region  with  Southerners.  This, 
they  feared,  would  open  the  way  to  Southern  domination.^^  Hence 
they  preferred  to  retain  British  rule  until  such  time  as  the  "Northern- 
ization"  of  their  civil  service  had  advanced  further.  Thus  Abba 
Habib  declared  in  the  House  of  Assembly  that  the  Southerners  "are 
trying  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  dictate  to  us  their  will,"  since  they 
realize  they  have  a  sizable  trained  staff  for  their  public  services, 
while  the  North  is  "appallingly  short  of  such  staff."  ^^  And  in  the 
Northern  House  of  Chiefs,  the  Emir  of  Gwandu  declared  that  the 
North  would  not  be  ready  for  self-government  in  1956  "because  South- 
erners are  far  ahead  of  us  educationally."  ®^ 

In  1957  the  Northern  position  on  the  above  had  changed  somewhat, 
as  indicated  by  the  unanimous  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  March  resolution  on  Nigerian  independence.  Nevertheless, 
this  does  not  mean  that  Northern  fears  of  the  South  were  completely 
stilled.  Malam  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa,  when  announcing  the  de- 
cision of  the  Northern  People's  Congress  to  support  the  motion,  ob- 
served: "Man  at  times  ...  is  by  nature  suspicious,  and  it  is  there- 
fore natural  for  the  people  of  the  North,  though  greater  than  the 
South  in  numerical  strength,  to  fear  domination.  (Some  Mem- 
bers: No!)  I  am  sorry  to  say  .  .  .  that  those  fears  still  exist  and 
they  can  only  be  erased  from  our  minds  by  the  most  sincere  practical 
demonstration  of  goodwill  and  by  the  unselfish  co-operation  of  the 
South.     (Hear,  hear.)"  »» 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Regions 
have  given  clear  indications  of  fearing  not  only  the  North  but  each 
other.  Their  fear  of  the  North  is  primarily  a  fear  of  its  potential. 
Quite  obviously  the  North  will  come  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  role 
in  the  life  of  Nigeria.  Its  very  size  and  population  makes  such  a  pros- 
pect seem  likely,  especially  once  its  people  are  educated  to  the  point 
where  they  can  make  use  of  their  natural  advantages.  Southern 
leaders  see  all  this  and  they  are  looking  about  anxiously  for  a  means 
to  head  off  Northern  hegemony.  Perhaps  this  means  is  already  at 
hand,  since  the  1957  Conference  adopted  a  "recommendation  which 
proposed  to  divide  Nigeria  into  320  equal  electoral  districts.  Such  a 
provision  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  Southerners  at  election 
time  if  they  were  able  to  win  adherents  to  the  Southern-based  parties 
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— the  N.C.N.C.  and  the  Action  Group.  However,  this  revision  could 
also  boomerang  if  the  more  populous  North  remained  staunchly  behind 
the  banners  of  the  Northern  People's  Congress. 

Another  means  Southerners  have  aired  time  and  again  for  reducing 
Northern  power  in  the  Federation  as  a  whole  is  to  break  the  Northern 
Region  up  into  two  or  more  parts.  Of  all  the  plans  put  forward  to 
create  new  regions,  certainly  one  of  the  most  ambitious  is  that  of 
Premier  Obafemi  Awolowo  of  the  Western  Region.  He  has  declared 
on  several  occasions  that  the  establishment  of  thirty  or  forty  regions 
in  the  whole  of  Nigeria  is  not  out  of  the  question  in  times  to  come.^^ 
His  professed  object  is  to  give  even  the  smallest  ethnic  group  in  Ni- 
geria an  opportunity  to  govern  itself  with  respect  to  its  own  internal 
affairs.  Still,  it  seems  probable  that  such  an  extreme  plan  as  Premier 
Awolowo's  would  radically  alter  the  power  configuration  on  the  Ni- 
gerian scene  today.  His  plan  would  create  regions  more  limited  in  their 
scope  of  activities,  and  thus  the  federal  government  would  neces- 
sarily emerge  from  the  revision  as  the  strongest  political  force  in  Ni- 
gerian life.^^^  The  very  reasons  (internal  security,  for  instance) 
which  caused  Southern  leaders  to  adopt  federalism  in  the  first  place 
are  likely  to  make  them  shrink  from  any  such  strengthening  of  the 
central  government  in  the  final  analysis. 

While  the  people  of  the  West  and  the  East  are  also  wary  of  pos- 
sible domination  by  one  another,  their  mutual  suspicion  must  not  be 
overstressed.  The  Yorubas  and  the  Ibos  will  certainly  vie,  but  their 
clash  of  interests  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fundamental  antagon- 
ism.^^- Politically,  the  Yorubas  have  formed  the  Action  Group  in 
order  to  close  ranks  against  what  they  see  as  aggressive,  Ibo  influ- 
ences. The  Ibos,  in  turn,  have  remained  intensely  loyal  to  the 
N.C.N.C.  The  rivalry  of  these  two  parties  has  been  bitter — much 
like  the  rivalry  of  brothers.  They  have  campaigned  for  support  in 
each  other's  home  bases,  where  they  have  gained  some  adherents, 
primarily  among  dissidents  and  minority  groups.  Each  party  has 
appealed  to  tribal  loyalties  in  order  to  gain  victory  at  election  time, 
and  they  have  not  always  held  themselves  back  from  belaboring 
acute  fears  of  domination  as  they  have  pursued  their  ends.  It  is  be- 
cause these  fears  continue  to  be  strong  that  the  two  parties  remain 
regionalized.  However,  federalism  may  act  to  ease  apprehensions  in 
the  long  run.  As  this  occurs,  the  Action  Group  and  the  N.C.N.C.  will 
be  likely  to  broaden  their  bases  across  regional  lines  even  further. 
Such  a  process  would  spur  both  the  unity  and  the  well-being  of 
Nigeria. 

As  already  noted  in  another  context,  the  question  of  more  regions 
arose  in  part  because  of  a  fear  of  tribal  domination  and  in  part  be- 
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cause  of  a  desire  to  increase  the  power  of  the  federal  government  in 
relation  to  the  regions.  At  least  one  such  separatist  movement  is 
active  in  every  region.  In  the  Northern  Region,  the  United  Middle 
Belt  Congress  seeks  to  form  a  "Central  Region"  composed  of  Benue, 
Adamawa,  Niger,  and  the  Plateau  Provinces  with  parts  of  Zaria, 
Bauchi,  Kabba,  and  Uorin  added.  In  the  Western  Region,  a  "Alid- 
West  State"  is  proposed  which  includes  Benin  and  the  Delta  area. 
And  in  the  Eastern  Region,  a  Calabar-Ogoja-Rivers  movement  is 
working  to  secure  regional  status  for  the  area  bearing  its  name.^°^ 
Each  of  these  movements  raises  great  problems.  First,  the  regions 
proposed  are  not  always  viable  administrative  entities  in  themselves. 
Second,  their  composition  is  sometimes  extremely  ambiguous.  Third, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  once  separatism  of  this  sort  begins  that 
there  can  be  any  end  to  the  process  in  a  land  as  heterogeneous  as  Ni- 
geria. Fourth,  there  is  a  fear  that  the  establishment  of  many  more 
regions  will  cause  further  delays  in  the  grant  of  Nigerian  independence. 
And  fifth,  there  is  concern  that  the  power  of  the  central  government 
might  be  too  greatly  enhanced. 

It  seems  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  history  of  each  separatist 
movement;  however,  it  is  imperative  that  the  forces  for  and  against 
separatism  are  understood.  In  May,  1950,  the  West  African  Pilot, 
which  reflects  N.C.N.C.  opinion,  observed  in  an  editorial  that  in  put- 
ting forward  their  demands,  the  Northerners  "must  first  liberate  the 
millions  of  Pagans  and  non-Muslim  vassals  of  the  empires.  They 
also  have  a  right  to  self-determination."  ^'•^  This  call  for  self-deter- 
mination has  been  repeated  again  and  again.  It  is  a  forceful  argu- 
ment to  the  extent  that  it  is  based  upon  real  or  imagined  grievances. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  useful  weapon.  For  as  long  as  the  Northern  Re- 
gion remains  intact,  it  seems  assured  of  a  leading  position  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  at  the  federal  level.  To  break  up  the  Northern  Re- 
gion means  reducing  its  position  both  in  relation  to  the  South  and  in 
relation  to  the  federal  government. 

Malam  Ibrahim  Iman  proposed  a  motion  in  the  Northern  House 
of  Assembly  in  March,  1956,  to  create  a  Middle  Belt  Region  from 
part  of  what  is  now  the  North.  He  was  quite  frank  as  to  his  per- 
sonal motives  in  presenting  this  motion.  Not  only  did  he  see  this  as 
the  will  of  the  people  in  the  area,  but  it  fit  what  he  called  his  nation- 
alist aims:  that  no  component  part  of  the  Federation  be  stronger 
than  two  or  more  of  the  others  put  together.^^^  Significantly  enough, 
the  motion  found  only  one  supporter,  and  he  openly  stated  his  fear 
of  domination  by  the  people  from  the  far  North.^*^^  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  other  Northern  politicians  viewed  Malam  Iman's  pro- 
posal with  alarm.    They  spared  no  efforts  as  they  heaped  abuse  on 
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Malam  Iman  and  the  cause  for  which  he  stood.  Shettima  Kashim, 
for  example,  attacked  the  motion  because  it  would  undermine  the 
economic  viability  of  the  Northern  Region,  because  it  would  result 
in  a  region  based  on  the  negative  idea  of  aligning  non-Moslem 
groups,  and  because  it  would  mean  duplication  of  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  administrative  functions. ^*^'  Moreover,  he  asserted  that  if 
the  Northern  Region  were  fragmented,  it  would  be  left  "at  the  mercy 
of  outside  influences."  ^"'^  Finally  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  joined  in  rejecting  the  motion.^°^ 

With  the  approach  of  the  1957  Conference,  the  various  separatist 
leaders  girded  themselves  for  an  all-out  struggle.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  P.  M.  Dokotri  declared  that  the  United  Middle- 
Belt  Congress  would  welcome  self-government  for  the  Federation 
and  its  constituent  units  only  when  a  central  region  was  carved  out  of 
the  North. ^^*^  In  support  of  this  claim,  the  leader  of  the  United 
Middle-Belt  Congress,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  other  separatist 
groups,  prepared  a  paper  which  was  later  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference at  London.  The  Conference  discussed  all  these  papers  at 
length  and  concluded  by  agreeing  to  set  up  a  Commission  of  Enquiry 
"to  ascertain  the  facts  about  the  fears  of  minorities  in  any  part  of 
Nigeria  and  to  propose  means  of  allaying  those  fears  whether  well  or 
ill  founded."  ^^^  The  Commission  was  authorized  to  recommend  the 
creation  of  new  regions  only  as  a  last  resort.  Then,  before  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  was  to  agree  to  any  recommendation  for  a  new 
region  or  regions,  it  was  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  their  estab- 
lishment upon  existing  regions  and  it  was  to  be  satisfied  that  "any 
such  new  State  would  be  viable  from  both  the  economic  and  admin- 
istrative points  of  view,  .  .  ."  ^^^ 

The  Minorities  Commission  arrived  in  Nigeria  in  November,  1957, 
and  held  public  meetings  throughout  the  country  until  April,  1958. 
It  released  its  Report  in  August,  1958,  thus  leaving  less  than  two 
months  for  public  discussion  prior  to  the  resumption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Conference,  The  Commission  concerned  itself  with  four  main 
aspects  of  the  minorities  question — separate  regions,  boundary  read-  i 
justments,  special  and  minority  areas,  and  fundamental  rights.         .  j~-rf 

In  some  quarters  it  was  expected  that  the  Commission  would  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  additional  regions.  However,  the  Commission- 
ers felt  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  a  seemingly  endless  set  of  new 
minority  problems.  Furthermore,  it  might  accentuate  tribal  differ- 
ences and  tend  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  economic  development. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  did  recommend  several  measures, 
less  drastic  in  scope,  to  allay  the  fears  of  minorities.  It  suggested 
that  a  plebiscite  decide  the  dispute  between  the  West  and  North  as  to 
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whether  the  predominately  Yoruba  people  of  the  Ilorin  and  Kabba 
Divisions  in  the  North  should  be  attached  to  the  contiguous  Western 
Region  or  not.  No  plebiscite  was  proposed,  in  case  the  Resumed  Con- 
ference failed  to  give  general  support  to  this  procedure,  and  no  trans- 
fer was  recommended  unless  sixty  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  favored  a 
change  of  regional  allegiance.^^-*  The  Commission  also  recommended 
that  a  Special  Area  be  created  in  the  neglected  lands  of  the  Niger 
Delta.  A  Board  with  a  Federal  Chairman  would  be  established  to 
stimulate  improvements  in  communications  and  economic  develop- 
ment. This  Board  would  be  temporary  in  nature  and  would  terminate 
when  "provision  for  development  had  gone  far  enough  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  this  arrangement  to  be  abandoned."  ^^^  Furthermore,  the 
Minorities  Commission  proposed  that  Calabar  Province  in  the  East- 
ern Region  and  the  major  part  of  Benin  Province  in  the  Western  Re- 
gion be  constituted  Minority  Areas.  In  each  of  these  (and  future) 
Minority  Areas,  a  council  would  be  established  consisting  of  a  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  regional  government  from  the  area  in  ques- 
tion and  members  selected  by  various  local  bodies.  This  council 
would  have  the  dual  purpose  of  encouraging  cultural  and  economic 
advancement  and  of  bringing  any  act  of  discrimination  in  the  area 
to  the  attention  of  regional  authorities. 

Thus,  the  Minorities  Commission  took  a  broad  approach  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  It  sought  to  foster  Nigerian  unity  (and  hence  in- 
dependence) by  maintaining  the  regions  as  they  were.  At  the  same 
time,  it  attempted  to  allay  the  major  causes  of  minority  apprehen- 
sion by  recommending  the  plebiscite  for  Ilorin  and  Kabba,  the  crea- 
tion of  Special  and  Minority  Areas,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  list  of 
fundamental  rights  to  be  included  in  the  final  constitution.  How- 
ever, it  remains  for  Nigerians  to  decide  if  they  will  accept  these  pro- 
posals. In  the  event  that  the  Resumed  Conference  fails  to  arrive  at 
a  mutually  satisfactory  formula  or  the  separatist  movements  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands  (as  has  been  rumored)  ,^^^  then  Nigeria 
will  move  into  its  era  of  independence  torn  by  dissension  instead  of 
united  by  a  sense  of  common  achievement  and  purpose. 
^  Another  basic  problem  which  Nigerians  must  be  prepared  to  face 
is  secession.  During  the  last  decade  politicians  from  every  area  in 
the  country  have  threatened  secession  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
These  threats  must  not  be  accepted  at  face  value — particularly  as  the 
presence  of  colonial  authorities  assured  the  continued  existence  of 
Nigeria  as  a  single  entity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Nigeria  be- 
comes independent  such  threats  will  have  to  be  taken  more  seriously. 
For  once  the  Imperial  "shock  absorber"  is  removed,  Nigerians  will 
have  to  settle  each  threat  of  secession  as  it  arises,  or  the  matter  may 
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lead  to  ruinous  consequences. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  outstanding  threats  of  secession  is  of  in- 
terest. In  1950,  G.  C.  Nonyelu,  the  Member  for  Port  Harcourt  in  the 
Eastern  House  of  Assembly,  said  that  if  the  Government  supported 
the  North's  demand  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  revenue,  "I  will  demand 
secession  of  the  Eastern  Region  from  the  rest  of  the  country."  ^^^ 
When  the  West  African  Pilot  openly  advocated  separate  self-govern- 
ment for  the  Eastern  Region  independent  of  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern Regions,  the  magazine  West  Africa  tersely  wrote  off  the  proposal 
as  an  "outburst  of  temper."  ^^^  At  the  Ibadan  Conference  in  1950, 
Malam  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa  warned  that  if  the  North's  demands 
were  turned  down,  "I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  to  think  of  what  will  be 
the  result."  ^^^  In  1953,  when  the  Northern  members  of  the  federal 
legislature  refused  to  agree  to  a  motion  for  self-government  in  1956, 
the  people  of  Lagos  treated  them  in  a  rude  manner.  The  Northern- 
ers were  indignant  over  this  rudeness,  and  they  retaliated  by  passing 
a  motion  at  Kaduna  which  demanded  independence  from  the  South 
in  all  but  name."^  In  1956  Malam  Balewa  asserted  that  if  the  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry  into  Dr.  Azikiwe's  relationship  with  the  African 
Continental  Bank  should  find  him  guilty  of  misconduct,  and  if  he 
should  then  be  returned  to  ofiice  by  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Region, 
"other  regions  would  have  to  find  means  to  protect  themselves  from 
association  with  a  region  that  had  shown  itself  to  be  without  public 
morality."  ^^^  Mr.  Awokoya  of  the  Western  Region  stated  at  the 
Ibadan  Conference  that  if  the  North  insisted  on  a  fifty  per  cent  rep- 
resentation in  the  central  legislature,  the  West  would  not  accept  such 
a  situation  and  would  then  "be  compelled  to  pursue  a  policy  of  com- 
plete regional  autonomy."  ^^i  ^he  Action  Group  threatened  seces- 
sion time  and  again  on  the  Lagos  question  and  insisted  at  the  1954 
Constitutional  Conference  that  a  clause  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  amended  Constitution  giving  each  region  the  right  to  secede  from 
the  union  once  self-government  was  attained. ^^^  tj^^  Conference 
agreed  to  shelve  this  matter  until  new  meetings  were  held.  When  the 
Conference  was  resumed  in  1957,  it  recommended  regional  self-gov- 
ernment, but  at  the  time  it  safeguarded  the  Federation  by  providing 
the  Governor-General  with  the  power  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deemed  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  redons  did  not  endanger  the 
continuance  of  federal  government  in  Nigeria.^^^ 

Since  an  independent  Nigeria  is  certain  to  alter  the  Governor- 
General's  discretionary  powers,  the  problem  of  secession  continues 
to  be  a  real  one  for  the  period  ahead.  The  regions  are  large,  popu- 
lous, distinct  entities.  Each  has  a  population  larger  than  that  of  the 
State  of  Ghana.    Because  these  three  regions  are,  to  a  very  great 
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extent,  self-sufiScient  and  self-governing,  the  possibility  of  their  seces- 
(         sion  in  future  times  can  never  be  ruled  out.     However,  any  likelihood 
!        of  secession  should  diminish  rapidly  after  the  initial  stresses  of  in- 
i         dependence  have  disappeared,  because  the  regions  are  likely  to  be- 
come more  and  more  interdependent  and  because  the  federal  gov- 
V_     ernment  is  likely  to  play  a  more  dynamic  role  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
The  growth  of  national  parties  will  do  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
federal  government  a  dynamic  and  unifying  force  in  Nigerian  life. 
This  is  the  third  main  problem  of  Nigerian  politics  today.     From  the 
outset  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between 
federalism  and  political_parties  which  are  national  in  scope.    In  fact, 
it  is  when  political  parties  are  patterned  too  closely  along  regional 
lines  that  the  federal  system  is  most  likely  to  break  down.     The 
",V  parties  themselves  may  be  federal  in  structure  but  they  must  em- 

/  brace  the  entire  realm  of  the  state  if  they  are  to  be  effective  agents 

of  national  unity.  The  growth  of  national  parties  will  probably  en- 
sure that  coalition  occurs,  to  a  large  extent,  within  the  party  itself 
rather  than  among  the  parties  in  the  legislature.  Not  only  is  the 
latter  case  demonstrably  less  stable  and  less  energetic  than  the  former, 
but  it  does  little  or  nothing  to  foster  a  sense  of  national  unity.  Fur- 
thermore, the  growth  of  national  parties  is  apt  to  simplify  the  work- 
ings of  the  parliamentary  system,  which  usually  operates  most  smooth- 
ly when  a  responsible  majority  party  faces  a  critical  but  loyal  Oppo- 
sition across  the  aisle.  Nigerians  will  undoubtedly  adapt  the  parlia- 
mentary system  to  meet  their  needs,  but  their  work  will  be  simplified 
and  the  federal  government  will  be  more  united,  more  purposeful 
and  more  forceful,  if  their  parties  can  be  structured  along  national 
lines  by  the  time  independence  day  arrives.^^* 
But  over  and  above  the  issue  of  national  parties  is  the  fourth  and 
"X  very  crucial  problem  of  instilling  a  sense  of  national  identification — 
or  nationalism — without  at  the  same  time  undermining  the  basis  of 
Nigerian  society.  Unless  each  governmental  authority  (regional  and 
central)  can  attract  a  substantial  share  of  the  citizens'  loyalty, 
it  stands  a  chance  of  eventual  eclipse.  Many  political  analysts  of  the 
past  few  centuries  have  puzzled  over  the  subtle  problem  of  keeping  a 
balance  between  these  two  poles  of  attraction.  An  overemphasis  in 
either  direction  may  spell  disaster  to  the  federal  system.  Hence  Ni- 
geria's problem  at  this  time  is  to  stress  national  unity  and  loyalty 
without  being  destructive  of  regional  loyalties.  The  two  loyalties 
should  supplement  rather  than  obscure  one  another.  Moreover,  they 
should  be  constructive  forces  of  goodwill  and  cooperation  and  not  the 
breeding  grounds  for  smug  provincialism  or  xenophobia. 
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In  conclusion,  federalism  could  have  no  more  useful  or  more  neces- 
sary application  than  in  Nigeria.  By  offering  various  groups  secur- 
ity and  political  power,  even  if  this  power  is  limited  in  scope,  federal- 
ism acts  to  accommodate  diversity  as  well  as  to  maintain  union.  Be- 
cause it  demands  minimal  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  groups  af- 
fected, it  speeds  a  heterogeneous  society  on  the  road  to  independent 
statehood.  As  a  corollary,  however,  the  unity  which  is  achieved  is 
not  as  well  entrenched  as  it  is  in  a  smaller  and  more  homogeneous 
state  such  as  Ghana.  This  gives  rise  to  the  great  question  of  the 
future.  Will  independence  bring  the  parts  closer  together  or  will  re- 
gional pressures  tear  the  Federation  to  pieces?  If  the  Federation  can 
unite  all  its  various  peoples  under  one  inseparable  bond,  then  this 
example  may  well  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  to  other  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 


CHAPTEB  X 


A  UNITED  WEST  AFRICA? 


"It  is  a  large  and  wide  idea.  Is  it  much  too  large  and  wide  for  the 
miserable  political  poverty  of  contemporary  Europe?" — Basil  David- 


One  of  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana  Kwame  Nkrumah's  most  outstand- 
ing feats  is  to  thrust  the  idea  of  West  African  federation  onto  the  world 
scene.     No  longer  just  a  talking-point  for  visionaries,  this  idea  now 
seems  a  realizable  objective.     The  first  step  has  been  taken.     The 
Gold  Coast  has  become  Ghana — a  self-governing  Dominion  within 
the  British  Commonwealth.    But  the  name  Ghana  signifies  more  than 
j  the  achievement  of  self-government  in  this  small  state  alone.     Ghana 
I  was  selected  purposely  so  that  it  might  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
'West  Africans  in  their  struggle  for  independence  and  equality.     It 
reminds  Africans  of  an  ancient  empire  which  stretched  over  most 
of  northwest  Africa  (although  perhaps  not  extending  as  far  south  as 
the  new  state  of  Ghana  itself)   and  flourished  at  a  time  before  the 
European   powers    penetrated    and    subsequently    partitioned    West 
"Africa  among  themselves.     Thus  Ghana  symbolizes  a  former  great- 
ness which  the  modern  men  of  West  Africa  wish  to  recapture.    They 
would  build  a  federation  of  West  Africa  upon  this  beginning,  using 
the  new  Ghana  as  a  central  base  of  operations.^ 

However,  it  remains  an  open  question  whether  Ghana's  present 
leaders  will  be  able  to  build  a  united  West  Africa  radiating  from 
Accra.  Other  alternatives  and  other  leaders  offer  them  competition. 
A  number  of  legislators  reject  West  African  federation  outright.  Many 
French  West  Africans  and  Nigerians  see  their  respective  federations 
as  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  and  some  of  them  look  a 
little  askance  at  Ghana's  apparent  attempts  to  lead  the  movement  for 
.  closer  association.  Even  within  Ghana  itself,  Opposition  leaders 
seek  to  adopt  a  federal  system  as  a  precursor  to  a  wider  West  African 
union.  Thus  while  a  great  number  of  West  Africans — Dr.  Azikiwe, 
Chief  Awolowo,  the  Sardauna  of  Sokoto,  M.  Sekou  Toure,  M.  Leopold 
Senghor,  M.  Sylvanus  Olympio — have  all  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
West  African  federation,  they  are  far  from  agreed  on  the  means  of 
putting  their  notions  into  effect.    Moreover,  the  task  of  cementing  a 
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new  union  is  becoming  more  arduous  each  year,  as  new  independent 
countries  (such  as  Guinea)  are  established  and  as  the  existing  ties 
(such  as  the  West  Africa  Command  and  the  West  African  Airways 
Corporation)  are  dissolved.  The  movement  for  West  African  unity 
will  have  to  gain  momentum  while  the  situation  is  still  somewhat  fluid 
or  national  differences  may  become  more  intense  and  make  inter-terri- 
torial integration  very  difficult  to  attain. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  the  cause  of  West  African  union 
had  no  mass  following  and  only  minor  support  from  the  urban  middle 
class.^  By  far  the  most  outstanding  political  organization  calling 
for  West  African  unity  was  the  West  African  National  Congress,  led, 
during  the  1920's,  by  Joseph  Casely-Hayford,  an  African  barrister 
in  the  Gold  Coast.  Throughout  much  of  this  period,  he  promoted  co- 
operation between  the  four  British  dependencies  of  West  Africa:  the 
Gold  Coast,  Nigeria.  Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leone.  In  order  to  further 
this  objective,  Casely-Hayford  convened  a  Conference  of  Africans  in 
Accra  in  March,  1920,  which  gave  birth  to  the  West  African  National 
Congress.  Representatives  of  the  four  British  West  African  colonies 
attended  this  initial  Conference.  As  its  first  significant  act,  the  Con- 
gress dispatched  a  delegation  to  London  consisting  of  two  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  four  territories.  In  London,  the  delegation 
presented  a  memorandum  to  Lord  Milner,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  requesting  self-government  and  the  establishment  of 
both  a  West  African  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  West  African  University. 
Nothing  came  of  this  appeal,  however,  for  Lord  Milner  rejected  its 
proposals  as  premature.* 

The  West  African  National  Congress  rapidly  declined  in  member- 
ship and  influence  from  this  high  point  in  its  prestige.  Undismayed, 
Casely-Hayford  continued  to  struggle  for  the  federation  of  the  British 
territories  in  West  Africa,  but  with  few  signs  of  success.  In  1925,  he 
told  the  third  session  of  the  National  Congress  of  British  West  Africa 
at  Bathurst,  Gambia,  that  "From  the  latest  utterances  of  British  West 
African  Governors  and  the  highest  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  Colo- 
nies circles,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  come  soon  closer  co-opera- 
tion as  to  policy  and  action  between  the  several  Colonies.  .  .  .  "  "^  But 
his  optimism  went  unrewarded.  For  with  his  death  in  1930,  the  West 
African  National  Congress — and  with  it  the  struggle  for  a  federated 
British  West  Africa — quickly  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

The  push  toward  West  African  unification  is  not  exclusively  in- 
digenous in  its  origins.  British  writers  and  administrators  also 
spurred  it  on  both  by  their  efforts  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
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West  African  facilities,  manpower,  and  resources  during  World  War 
II  and  by  their  attempts  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Recent  West  African  publicists  have 
tended  to  overlook  the  contribution  that  overseas  sources  have  made 
toward  their  unity  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II ;  nevertheless, 
this  seems  short-sighted  in  light  of  the  precedents  set  thereby. 

The  British  Government  created  a  West  African  Governors'  Con- 
ference shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  At  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Conference,  the  four  British  Governors  discussed  matters 
of  common  interest  on  a  rather  informal  basis.  No  permanent  secre- 
tariat was  provided  and  the  task  of  chairman  fell  automatically  to  the 
Governor  of  the  territory  in  which  the  Conference  took  place.  This 
machinery  proved  to  be  inadequate  under  wartime  conditions.  As  a 
consequence,  the  British  Government  decided  to  set  up  a  more  effec- 
tive machinery  for  common  action.  This  came  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion in  1942,  when  His  Majesty's  Government  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Swinton  (formerly  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister)  as  Min- 
ister Resident  in  West  Africa.  As  the  local  supervisor  of  Allied 
war  efforts,  he  was  charged  with  coordinating  the  economic  activities 
of  the  four  British  West  African  dependencies.  His  services  in  this 
capacity  were  of  enormous  value  to  the  Allies.  Not  only  did  Lord 
Swinton  and  his  staff  spur  the  production  of  raw  materials  in  the 
British  colonies,  but  they  worked  harmoniously  with  Free  French 
and  Belgian  officials  in  neighboring  territories.  Their  accomplish- 
ments demonstrated  to  Europeans  and  Africans  alike  that  inter-terri- 
torial coordination  was  feasible.® 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Colonel  Oliver  Stanley,  took  cognizance  of  the  changes  brought  about 
by  Lord  Swinton's  mission.  He  stated  that  although  His  Majesty's 
Government  was  convinced  that  the  administration  of  the  British 
colonies  must  remain  Britain's  responsibility,  the  Government  in- 
tended to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  neighboring  and  friendly 
governments  in  West  Africa.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon  West  Africa's 
need  for  inter-territorial  cooperation,  observing  in  part:  "Many  of 
their  problems  today  are  common  problems  and  can  only  be  solved 
in  cooperation,  for  problems  of  security,  of  transport,  of  economics,  of 
health,  etc.,  transcend  the  boundaries  of  political  units.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  therefore  welcome  the  establishment  of 
machinery  which  will  enable  such  problems  to  be  discussed  and  to  be 
solved  by  common  efforts.  What  they  have  in  mind  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  establishing  Commissions  for  certain  regions.  These  Commis- 
sions would  comprise  not  only  the  States  with  Colonial  Territories 
in  the  region,  but  also  other  States  which  have  in  the  region  a  major 
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strategic  or  economic  interest."  ^    These  were  significant  words  indeed. 

Because  French  and  Belgian  enthusiasm  for  inter-territorial  collab- 
oration waned  after  the  war,  Col.  Stanley  turned  his  thinking  toward 
a  more  limited  type  of  cooperation  between  the  British  West  African 
states.  He  was  never  to  fulfill  his  plans  on  this  himself;  instead  the 
Labor  party,  which  came  to  power  in  1945,  substantially  carried  his 
revised  policies  into  effect.  In  an  important  policy  statement,  George 
Hall,  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  announced  his  Government's  deci- 
sion to  establish  a  West  African  Council  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  Chairman  and  the  four  Governors,  members.  Mr.  Hall  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that,  with  the  development  of  air  travel,  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  able  to  preside  in  person  over  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  from  time  to  time.  Normally,  however,  his  place  would  be 
taken  by  an  Under-Secretary  of  State.  The  Council  would  be  assisted 
by  a  Chief  Secretary  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  usual  duties  of 
this  office  as  well  as  for  the  general  administration  of  such  essential 
common  services  or  institutions  as  the  African  Cocoa  Research  Insti- 
tute in  the  Gold  Coast.  The  Colonial  Secretary  made  it  clear  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  turning  back  to  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence of  pre-war  times.  "The  position  has  now  materially  changed,"  he 
asserted,  "and  co-ordination,  while  still  essential,  is  required  not  pri- 
marily between  the  demands  of  United  Kingdom  Departments  on  the 
resources  of  the  West  African  Colonies  but  between  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the  Colonial  Governments  themselves."^  After  its  in- 
ception in  1946,  the  Council  discussed  such  inter-territorial  problems 
as  demobilization,  cocoa  control,  civil  aviation,  and  medical  and  agri- 
cultural research.  The  Council  made  few  headlines  but  stuck  to  its 
role  of  encouraging  a  common  British  West  African  outlook  on  matters 
essentially  non-political  in  nature.  Yet,  despite  its  lack  of  drama,  the 
establishment  of  the  West  African  Council  remains  of  extreme  interest 
as  an  indication  of  official  sanction  for  steps  in  the  direction  of  West 
African  cooperation. 

In  the  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  West  African  Council 
Britons  continued  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  West  African  unity. 
They  approached  the  question  from  two  directions.  The  first  looked 
to  the  federation  of  the  West  African  territories  into  "coherently  or- 
ganized units,"  ^  an  approach  only  possible  if  it  involved  all  the  colonial 
powers  in  the  area.  This  was  not  altogether  out  of  the  question,  as  was 
shown  by  the  1950  proposal  of  the  Strasbourg  Committee  on  Overseas 
Territories,  which  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly  of  Africa  as  a  first  step  toward  a  United  States  of  Africa. 
All  the  European  countries  with  colonies  in  West  Africa,  except  for 
Spain,  were  represented  on  this  Committee.    In  essence  what  this  Com- 
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mittee  proposed  was  the  creation  of  a  six-member  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Consultative  Assembly  at  Strasbourg,  to  work  as  an 
advisory  body  to  an  all-African  Assembly  composed  of  the  various 
constituent  assemblies  elected  in  the  various  states.^^  Although 
nothing  came  of  this  proposal,  it  did  highlight  the  idea  of  a  continent- 
wide  federation  which  would  include  the  dependencies  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers  in  Africa. 

The  second  approach  was  more  restricted  in  scope.  It  merely 
sought  to  create  a  federation  of  the  four  British  dependencies  in  West 
Africa — much  like  Casely-Hayford's  program  of  the  1920's.  The 
main  impetus  behind  this  more  modest  federation  idea  was  the  feeling 
that  the  two  smaller  colonies  of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  could  hardly 
hope  to  stand  alone  unless  they  were  linked  to  the  larger  British  terri- 
tories in  West  Africa.  Federation,  then,  was  a  means  of  securing  a 
more  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  self-government.  The  prob- 
lem of  independence  for  the  smaller  colonies  of  Africa  becomes  easier, 
observes  Sir  Ivor  Jennings,  "if  they  can  be  absorbed  in  or  federated 
into  larger  units.  ,  .  ."  ^^  A  1957  Statement  of  the  Labor  party's  co- 
lonial policy  made  suggestions  which  were  similar  in  tone.  This  State- 
ment observed:  "It  is  also  conceivable  that  a  federation  of  West  Af- 
rican states  can  develop  which  would  include  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Gambia.  This  is  looking  some  way  ahead,  for  at  the  moment  national- 
ism is  the  dominant  force  in  this  area.  Such  a  federation  would  also 
inevitably  involve  negotiations  with  the  French  territories  in  the  same 
area,  and  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  see  just  where  suitable  boundaries 
could  be  drawn.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  a  federation  could 
be  formed  out  of  geographically  separated  units,  as  in  the  case  of  Pak- 
istan." 12 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  expressions  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  Europeans  in  the  problems  of  British  West  African  unifi- 
cation were  atypical.  On  the  whole,  post-war  Britain  continued  to 
ignore  the  possibility  of  consolidating  its  territories  in  West  Africa. 
Thus,  it  let  an  opportunity  slip  from  its  grasp.  With  Ghana's  achieve- 
ment of  independence,  the  question  of  West  African  federation  passed 
over  to  African  initiative.  Henceforth  Africans  will  have  to  take  the 
lead  in  pushing  West  African  union  if  it  is  to  be  achieved.  There  are 
very  real  signs  that  the  men  of  Ghana  in  particular,  are  in  active  pur- 
suit of  this  goal — and  with  an  enthusiasm  that  their  European  trustees 
could  never  have  mustered. 

The  renascence  of  interest  in  West  African  unity  is  due,  in  large 
part,  to  Kwame  Nkrumah's  efforts  and  aspirations.  Nkrumah  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  West  African  unification  during  his 
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stays  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  While  enrolled  in  the 
graduate  division  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  African  Student's  Association.  The  African  students  in 
North  America  made  good  use  of  this  Association  and  its  newspaper, 
The  African  Interpreter,  as  a  means  for  exchanging  their  views  on  cur- 
rent problems  and  preparing  themselves  for  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  their  own  countries.  Not  all  members  shared  Nkrumah's  zeal  for 
West  African  unity.  By  his  own  account  a  cleavage  occurred  between 
the  Gold  Coast  students  who  backed  Nkrumah  on  West  African  unity 
and  the  Nigerian  students  who  preferred  to  emphasize  the  advance  of 
their  own  territory's  independence  before  dealing  with  the  wider  ques- 
tion of  inter-territorial  unity.^^ 

In  London,  Nkrumah's  political  activities — and  his  interest  in  West 
African  unity — achieved  more  notoriety.  As  the  principal  rapporteur 
on  West  African  problems  at  the  Fifth  Pan-African  Congress  held  in 
Manchester  in  October,  1945,  he  was  instrumental  in  outlining  the 
program  which  that  Congress  adopted  for  his  area.  Among  the  various 
resolutions  passed  was  one  that  deplored  "the  artificial  divisions  and 
territorial  boundaries  created  by  the  imperialist  powers  [as]  deliberate 
steps  to  obstruct  the  political  unity  of  the  West  African  peoples."  i* 
The  Congress  did  not  rest  with  this  basic  policy  pronouncement  but  de- 
cided to  create  the  West  African  National  Secretariat  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed toward  this  objective.  Nkrumah's  part  in  the  latter  organization 
was  sufficiently  outstanding  that  in  1948  the  Watson  Commission, 
which  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in 
the  Gold  Coast  earlier  that  year,  pointedly  remarked:  "In  London,  he 
was  identified  particularly  with  the  West  African  National  Secretariat, 
a  body  which  had  for  its  objects  the  union  of  all  West  African  Colonies 
and  which  still  exists.  It  appears  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  Union  of 
West  African  Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  ^^ 

Upon  being  offered  the  job  of  general  secretary  of  the  United  Gold 
Coast  Convention  in  1947,  Nkrumah  returned  home,  availing  himself 
en  route  of  the  opportunity  of  working  for  the  cause  of  West  African 
unity  while  at  Sierra  Leone.  From  the  time  he  assumed  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  United  Gold  Coast  Convention  until  independence  day, 
more  than  nine  years  later,  the  main  part  of  his  energy  was  spent  in 
the  struggle  for  Ghana's  self-rule.  All  through  this  period,  however. 
West  African  unity  was  never  far  from  his  thoughts,  and  in  September, 
1948,  when  he  took  a  vacation  in  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Guinea, 
he  prudently  mixed  business  with  pleasure. 

In  1949,  at  the  time  the  Convention  People's  party  was  launched, 
Nkrumah  and  his  colleagues  drew  up  a  six-point  program  which 
pledged  the  party,  inter  alia,  "To  assist  and  facilitate  in  any  way  pos- 
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sible  the  realization  of  a  united  and  self-governing  West  Africa."  ^^ 
In  much  the  same  vein,  the  Constitution  of  his  Convention  People's 
party  proclaimed  the  international  aim  of  supporting  "the  demand  for 
a  West  African  Federation  and  of  Pan  Africanism  by  promoting  unity 
of  action  among  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  of  African  descent."  ^^  In 
January,  1953,  Dr.  Nkrumah  traveled  to  Liberia,  where,  before  a  mass 
audience  at  ]\Ionrovia,  he  stated:  "Yes  .  .  .  the  campaign  of  a  United 
West  Africa  is  on.  Let  the  various  territories  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  begin  to  think  now  in  terms  of  unity  and  solidarity.  You  know 
your  geopolitics.  You  know  what  geopolitics  is.  .  .  .  People  talk  of 
land  mass  and  population.  That  is  the  way  politics  is  being  inter- 
preted now,  land  mass  and  population.  When  you  have  a  big  territory 
and  you  have  a  hundred  million  population,  then  you  know  the  other 
powers  also  will  see  and  respect  you  because  they  know  that  force  is 
behind  you."  ^^ 

Toward  the  end  of  1953,  Nkrumah  convened  a  West  African  Nation- 
alist Conference  at  Kumasi  that  included  such  conspicuous  figures  as 
George  Padmore,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  Liberia,  and  Dr. 
Azikiwe  of  Nigeria.  The  statement  issued  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
Conference  declared  the  aim  of  establishing  a  "strong  and  truly  federal 
state,  capable  of  protecting  itself  from  outside  invasion  and  able  to 
preserve  its  internal  security."  ^^ 

From  then  on  events  touching  upon  the  subject  of  West  African 
unity  occurred  at  a  quickening  pace.  After  the  1954  election,  Prime 
Minister  Nkrumah  told  a  surprised  press  conference  that  a  West  Af- 
rican Congress  Secretariat  would  be  set  up  at  Accra  in  order  to  arrange 
for  annual  meetings.  An  American  television  audience  heard  the  Gold 
Coast's  Prime  Minister  assert  that  in  the  long  run  a  federation  in- 
cluding all  the  countries  of  West  Africa  was  a  certainty.^"  The  first  Af- 
rican Regional  Conference  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  met  at  Accra's  new  Ambassador  Hotel.  And  finally 
came  Ghana's  independence  on  March  6,  1957.  How  did  Prime  Min- 
ister Nkrumah  feel  about  West  African  unity  then?  He  was  ques- 
tioned on  this  at  his  first  press  conference  after  independence  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  still  interested  in  Pan-Africa  and  in  West  African 
federation.  These  were,  he  told  reporters,  part  of  his  "basic  personal 
philosophy."  ^^ 

Ghana's  independence,  however,  places  its  Prime  Minister  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  On  the  one  hand  he  must  work  with  such  neighboring 
powers  as  France,  a  factor  he  recognized  himself  soon  after  achieving 
independence,  for  he  observed  tactfully  that  Ghana  would  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
dedicated  to  a  "basic  personal  philosophy"  which  could  well  lead  to 
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conflict  with  France  and  its  Eur-African  plans.^^  So  far,  Dr.  Nkrumah 
has  been  prudent,  but  resolute,  in  pursuing  his  objective.  He  has  of- 
fered political  asylum  to  any  African  who  considers  himself  persecuted 
(however,  other  Africans,  unsympathetic  to  his  program,  have  been 
deported),  has  planned  the  construction  of  an  international  broadcast- 
ing service,  has  held  a  series  of  conferences  with  Leopold  Senghor  of 
Senegal  on  the  subject  of  a  United  States  of  Africa,^^  and  has  begun 
preparations  for  a  Pan-African  Conference  to  be  held  in  Accra  in 
1958.  (The  last  item  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Conference  of 
Independent  African  States  which  was  held  in  Accra  in  April,  1957.) 
The  rapidity  and  extent  of  these  activities  indicate  that  Nkrumah  is 
likely  to  make  use  of  every  legitimate  means  calculated  to  advance  his 
openly-espoused  goal  of  West  African  unity. 

It  is  not  hard  to  perceive  the  reasons  why  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  similar- 
ly-minded nationalists  seek  West  African  federation.  First,  they  de- 
sire security  from  external  aggression.  "Nkrumah 's  interest  in  West 
African  federation,"  writes  Bankole  Timothy,  "is  primarily  for  defense 
purposes.  He  would  like  to  see  West  Africa  as  a  unit  ready  to  defend 
itself  against  any  possible  aggression."  ^^  This  opinion  is  substanti- 
ated by  Dr.  Nkrumah's  speech  in  Monrovia,  where  he  exhorted  Liber- 
ians  to  think  in  terms  of  geopolitics  (which  he  defined  in  terms  of 
land  mass  and  population).  ^^  His  emphasis  in  that  speech  on  the  role 
of  force  in  international  affairs  in  the  present  era  would  naturally  lead 
one  to  believe  that  he  saw  West  African  unity  as  a  means  of  security. 
No  doubt  unification  will  not  by  itself  provide  security  in  an  age  of 
mechanized  warfare  and  ballistic  missiles,  but  it  will  set  the  basis  on 
which  modern  defense  can  be  built.  West  Africa  armed,  trained,  and 
united  would  certainly  be  a  more  forbidding  adversary  than  if  left  in 
its  present  divided  and  unprepared  condition. 

A  second  reason  is  the  wish  to  end  the  partition  of  West  Africa  with 
all  its  concomitant  aggravations.  When  Nkrumah  asks  in  his  auto- 
biography what  is  to  be  done  about  the  tribes  on  both  the  eastern  and 
western  borders  of  Ghana,  which  are  subjected  to  two  different  admin- 
istrative systems,^^  he  undoubtedly  anticipates  an  answer  favoring  un- 
ification. This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  many  a  West  African  fer- 
vently looks  forward  to  some  form  of  federation.  It  would  facilitate 
the  reorganization  of  territorial  units  in  order  that  they  might  approx- 
imate tribal  units  more  closely.  Thus,  Sylvanus  Olympio,  an  Ewe 
from  French  Togoland,  writes:  "The  evident  solution  for  West  Africa 
is  some  kind  of  federation  which  will  satisfy  the  smaller  units'  aspir- 
ations for  self  determination  without  leaving  them  weak,  isolated,  and 
unstable.     Unity  and  freedom  are  the  aims  of  my  divided  Ewe  people; 
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unity  and  freedom  should  be  the  aims  of  West  Africa  as  a  whole."  ^^ 

Clearly  enough  partition  would  also  be  a  cause  of  dissension  in  the 
future.  Just  as  the  Balkanization  of  Europe  and  South  America  has 
led  to  tension  and  war,  its  counterpart  in  West  Africa  is  bound  to  bring 
friction  in  times  to  come.  If  present  boundaries  are  allowed  to  become 
rigid,  friendless  barriers,  the  irredentist  problem,  with  its  consequent 
instability,  is  likely  to  emerge  as  an  endless  source  of  turmoil.  West 
African  leaders,  who  understand  well  the  strength  of  tribal  ties,  are  the 
very  ones  who  look  to  the  enlargement  tendency  as  a  way  out  of  their 
predicaments.  They  tend  to  look  upon  federation  as  somehow  answer- 
ing all  their  needs,  while  paying  scant  attention  to  the  legal  intricacies 
and  functional  duplications  characteristic  of  such  a  scheme. 

Third,  AVest  African  leaders  see  in  union  a  means  for  expediting  the 
development  of  their  economies.^^  Dr.  Nkrumah  has  already  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  West  African  territories  united  in  an 
economic  (as  well  as  political)  union.^^  Neither  he  nor  his  lieutenants 
have  outlined  in  any  detail  the  economic  advantages  they  expect  of 
inter-territorial  union,  but  one  can  safely  anticipate  a  number  of  the 
benefits  they  might  well  have  in  mind.  Economic  federation  is  desired 
in  underdeveloped  areas  such  as  West  Africa  in  order  to:  (1)  comple- 
ment defense  objectives,  (2)  increase  international  bargaining  power, 
(3)  diversify  territorial  economies  which  are  otherwise  too  limited  or 
too  dependent  upon  a  single  crop,  (4)  avoid  duplication  in  research,  (5) 
encourage  large-scale  capital  investment,  (6)  facilitate  large-scale 
planning,  (7)  secure  economies  through  standardization  of  methods  and 
equipment,  and  (8)  reduce  tariff  barriers  between  the  various  units. 
And  fourth.  West  Africans  see  their  unification  into  one  large  state 
as  the  culmination  of  their  racial  aspirations.^^  There  has  been  a  great 
resurgence  of  pride  in  Africa  and  African  institutions  in  the  post-war 
period.  While  Africans  have  not  hesitated  to  make  good  use  of  such 
Western  contrivances  as  parliaments,  elections,  national  party  organ- 
izations, and  modern  public  relations  techniques,  they  have  gone  to 
great  effort  to  stress  the  values  of  African  culture  as  it  has  evolved 
down  through  the  centuries.  Modern  nationalists  and  tribal  dignitar- 
ies alike  get  satisfaction  from  the  splendors  of  African  dress,  dancing, 
and  carvings  and  from  the  recollection  of  past  histories.  These  sat- 
isfactions are  indicative  of  a  regained  self-assurance  as  well  as  of  hopes 
for  a  renascent  Africa.  That  past  and  present  greatness  are  inter- 
twined is  evidenced  by  the  selection  of  the  name  Ghana,  by  references 
to  a  "united  African  Personality,"  '''''^  and  by  the  statements  of  various 
nationalist  leaders.  For  example.  Dr.  Nkrumah,  while  in  Liberia, 
stated:  "I  see  a  parapet,  and  upon  that  parapet  I  see  the  mother  of 
West  African  unity  and  independence.     Her  body  besmeared  with 
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the  blood  of  the  benighted  of  the  race.  On  the  same  parapet  I  see  the 
heroes  of  the  race  both  living  and  dead,  in  unison,  singing  one  national 
anthem.  On  the  same  parapet  I  see  West  Africa.  I  see  in  West  Af- 
rica cities  like  Monrovia  and  Accra,  springing  up  and  becoming  the 
metropolises  of  art  and  learning  and  science  and  philosophy;  and  I 
hear,  beyond  that  parapet,  mortals  resounding  the  rejoinder:  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  freedom  and  liberty,  and  all  other  things  will  be 
added  unto  you."  ^^ 

Although  Professor  Wheare  is  justified  in  not  listing  racial  similarity 
as  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the  desire  for  federal  union,  he  does  note 
that  an  awareness  of  common  race  can  in  fact  be  an  important  impetus 
toward  territorial  consolidation.^^  Australian  federalism  was  abetted 
by  the  common  English  background  of  its  population.  Bismarck  could 
appeal  to  a  greater  German  unity  with  Prussia  because  of  the  underly- 
ing racial  identity  of  the  people.  And  Italian  unification  is  a  further 
case  in  point.  The  same  may  well  be  true  in  West  Africa  today. 
More  and  more  the  people  of  West  Africa  are  coming  to  sense  their 
unity  as  Africans.  Their  pride  of  race,  with  its  stress  on  distinctive- 
ness and  equality,  is  being  transmuted  into  the  political  arena;  there  it 
may  show  itself  to  be  a  powerful  vehicle  of  territorial  integration. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  reasons  for  seeking  West  African  federation, 
its  accomplishment  will  be  far  from  easy.  A  good  part  of  the  popular 
attractiveness  of  this  idea  lies  at  present  in  its  extreme  vagueness.  Its 
proponents  have  worked  out  no  detailed  plan  for  its  implementation; 
and  in  the  event  that  such  a  plan  were  prepared,  it  would  doubtlessly 
alienate  a  number  of  supporters  forthwith.  Where  would  the  admin- 
istrative borders  be  drawn?  What  powers  would  be  delegated  to  the 
central  authority?  Any  answer  to  these  and  other  questions  would 
open  the  way  to  serious  disputes,  as  each  interested  group  battled  to 
secure  the  best  possible  provisions  for  itself.  The  conflict  of  interests, 
moreover,  would  be  very  complex.  There  are  diversities  of  education, 
wealth,  language,  forms  of  administration,  religion,  tribal  heritage,  and 
social  outlook  which  are  so  striking  that  to  talk  of  "West  African 
federation,  now"  would  be  rather  unrealistic.^^  Moreover,  can  any 
political  leader  hope  to  cut  across  all  national,  tribal  and  language  bar- 
riers as  he  attempts  to  lead  the  movement  for  West  African  unity?  It 
is  possible,  for  example,  that  Dr.  Azikiwe,  Chief  Awolowo,  and  the  Sar- 
dauna  of  Sokoto  of  Nigeria,  President  Tubman  of  Liberia,  the  Ivory 
Coast's  Houphouet-Boigny,  and  other  leaders  in  West  Africa  will 
all  some  day  come  to  accept  Dr.  Nkrumah  as  their  leader,^°  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  such  men  will  continue  to  compete  for 
power  for  many  years  ahead. 
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What  Dr.  Nkrumah  has  accomplished  in  respect  to  West  African 
unity  thus  far  is  notable,  nonetheless.  He  has  dramatized  the  idea  it- 
self, thus  personalizing  and  making  more  immediate  his  struggle  for 
unification.  The  next  step  is  more  formidable,  however.  He  must 
instill  a  general  desire  for  unity  and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  cause 
of  West  African  federation.  This  task  would  dishearten  many  a  lesser 
man. 


PART  FIVE:  CONCLUSION 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  CONNECTING  THREAD 


"Fear  is  the  connecting  thread  running  throughout.  Each  incident 
has  its  own  distinct  character,  but  at  the  bottom  of  each  is  fear.  It 
may  be  fear  of  the  white  man  for  the  black,  or  the  black  man  for  the 
white,  or  of  one  group  of  white  men  for  another,  or  of  one  group  of 
black  men  for  another.  But  always  the  fear  is  there,  making  men 
irrational,  arrogant,  uncompromising,  at  times  plainly  stupid  .  .  .  ." — 

Rita    Hinden.i 


In  British  East,  Central  and  West  Africa,  leaders  who  espouse  strik- 
ingly different  objectives  have  come  to  look  upon  the  federal  system 
as  a  practical  compromise  with  their  particular  needs.  This  applies  to 
multi-tribal  as  well  as  to  multi-racial  societies.  Federalism  appears 
to  these  leaders  to  be  an  adjustment  with  the  external  world  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  internal  pressures  on  the  other. 

The  tendency  toward  enlargement  is  to  a  great  extent  a  response  to 
international  political  pressures  and  to  the  need  for  establishing  a 
sound  base  for  economic  development  in  the  future.  These  external 
pressures  range  from  the  threat  of  military  attack  to  the  more  subtle 
but  equally  unsettling  interventions  of  black  and  white  nationalists  in 
other  lands.  African  leaders  (black  and  white  alike)  are  sensitive  to 
the  possibility,  once  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  is 
removed,  of  outside  interference.  In  seeking  freedom  from  foreign 
control  they  do  not  wish  simply  to  exchange  one  authority  for  another. 
Hence,  they  display  a  willingness  to  compromise  their  differences  with 
like-minded  neighbors  also  emerging  from  imperial  control  and  to 
merge  their  efforts  into  one  larger  and  more  effective  political  com- 
munity. 

This  common  need  for  security  against  external  pressure — even  ag- 
gression— is  the  basis  for  a  new-found  community  of  interest  among 
the  many  diverse  groups  living  side  by  side  in  Africa.  Thus  the 
leaders  in  many  of  the  West  African  states  are  turning  their  thoughts 
toward  some  form  of  closer  union  such  as  federation.  They  condemn 
their  present  defenselessness  and  look  upon  a  union  of  the  West  African 
states  as  a  step  toward  military  strength  and  security.     Similarly,  the 
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Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  is  in  part  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  increase  military  capacity  for  future  emergencies.  While  larger 
political  entities  in  modern  Africa  are  unlikely  to  deter  a  superpower 
bent  upon  a  course  of  territorial  expansion,  they  might  discourage  other 
African  states  from  attempting  to  extend  their  domains.  This  may 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  possibility  of  wars  between  the  inde- 
pendent African  states  of  the  future,  although,  in  turn,  it  may  well 
mean  that  the  outbreak  of  any  such  war  will  have  more  far-reaching 
consequences. 

Moreover,  black  and  white  nationalists  on  the  African  continent  ex- 
ert a  pressure  all  their  own.  The  effects  of  this  are  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  territories  of  British  East-Central  Africa  that  are  struggling 
to  find  a  middle  path  in  their  racial  relations.  Although  in  the  post- 
World  War  I  period  settler  spokesmen  in  this  area  sought  enlargement 
primarily  to  establish  their  own  hegemony,  their  spokesmen  in  the 
post-World  War  II  period  urged  enlargement  as  much  to  forestall  the 
push  of  Afrikaner  nationalism  from  the  south  and  "Gold  Coastism" 
from  the  north  as  to  entrench  their  own  interests.  Since  this  effort  to 
establish  a  secure  area  for  multi-racial  cooperation  remains  unfin- 
ished, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  Rhodesians  still  hope  to  add  other 
isolated  territories  such  as  Bechuanaland,  Tanganyika,  and  Kenya  to 
the  Federation.  For  this  reason  speculation  on  a  British  African  Do- 
minion including  all  of  these  territories  persists  today. 

Social  scientists  have  commented  upon  the  economic  motives  for 
inter-territorial  union  for  many  centuries.  Thus  the  growth  of  a  cus- 
toms union  into  a  confederation  in  Germany,  was  seen  as  a  natural  pat- 
tern of  development  in  an  age  less  hurried  and  less  harried  than  the 
twentieth  century.  However,  in  the  post-World  War  II  period,  po- 
litically articulate  populations  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  are  driving 
their  leaders  to  find  new  solutions  for  old  economic  problems  such  as 
unemployment  and  low  living  standards.  Gradualness  is  regarded 
with  disdain.^  Therefore,  the  leaders,  ever  responsive  to  this  grass- 
roots pressure  for  improved  conditions,  show  little  interest  in  half-way 
expedients  such  as  customs  unions  and  look  instead  to  more  compre- 
hensive forms  of  territorial  consolidation.  In  particular,  they  see 
federation  as  a  way  to  quicken  the  path  of  development,  because  it  of- 
fers a  means  for  securing  greater  diversification  of  raw  materials,  a 
wider  area  for  planning  and  capital  investment,  and  a  more  advan- 
tageous position  for  international  bargaining.  In  British  Central 
Africa,  for  example,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  advanced  for  federa- 
tion was  the  economic  one.  Not  only  did  proponents  see  a  union  of  Ny- 
asaland and  the  two  Rhodesias  as  combining  complementary  economies 
and  lessening  the  effects  of  depression  in  any  single  industry,  but  they 
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labored  at  great  length  the  point  that  such  a  union  would  present  a 
larger  and  more  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 
In  British  East  Africa,  moreover,  the  economic  interdependence  of  the 
three  territories  was  recognized  by  the  establishment  of  an  administra- 
tive union ;  closer  political  ties  were  ruled  out,  however,  because  of  the 
extreme  communal  tensions  manifested  at  the  time. 

These  motives  for  enlargement  influence  the  thinking  of  most  modern 
African  statesmen  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  seek  a  federal  or 
unitary  form  of  government.  Enlargement,  after  all,  is  not  coexten- 
sive with  federalism.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  means  for  carrying  out 
this  enlargement  that  one  may  expect  to  find  the  most  significant  rea- 
sons for  adopting  a  federal  form  of  government.  Obviously  then,  it  is 
from  its  ability  to  adjust  to  internal  pressures  that  federalism  derives 
its  greatest  appeal,  even  though  these  internal  pressures  arise  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  desire  for  enlargement. 

While  centrifugal  forces  are  evident  with  each  step — even  each  pro- 
posal— for  wide  geographical  union,  they  become  most  manifest  as  self- 
government  approaches.  Thus  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone,  Senegal,  or 
Liberia  can  be  expected  to  insist  upon  a  wide  measure  of  local  auto- 
nomy if  in  the  future  West  Africa  should  actually  decide  to  federate, 
just  as  the  people  in  each  region  of  Nigeria  have  struggled  over  the 
last  decade  to  secure  significant  powers  for  themselves  at  the  regional 
level.  The  primary  reason  that  this  phenomenon  is  more  evident  in 
the  case  of  Nigeria  than  in  that  of  the  West  African  states  as  a  whole 
is  that  the  approach  of  self-government  has  forced  inter-group  tensions 
to  the  fore.  Nigerian  ethnic  groups  fear  a  submergence  of  their  in- 
terests much  as  the  European  residents  of  East  Africa  talk  of  "swamp- 
ing." Each  desires  to  preserve  its  uniqueness  and  sees  security  for 
itself  as  possible  only  in  a  federal  form  of  polity  which  is  shaped  to  fit 
its  particular  demands.  The  type  of  federalism  which  results  in  the 
long  run,  then,  is  largely  an  aspect  of  the  local  power  situation.  Some 
compromise  must  take  place  if  the  federal  solution  is  to  reflect  the  re- 
alities of  the  social  situation  upon  which  it  is  superimposed.  This 
compromise  is  facilitated  by  an  environment  of  free  debate.  It  is  be- 
cause leaders  can  compete  freely  for  support  in  British  tropical  Africa 
that  political  analysts  seem  justified  in  expecting  their  final  product 
to  demonstrate  enduring  qualities,  at  least  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mutual  fears  (in  conjunction  with  the  desire  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  union)  are  therefore  the  main  forces  causing  local  leaders  to 
settle  upon  a  compromise  along  federal  lines.  Although  these  leaders 
repeatedly  take  cognizance  of  the  advantages  of  unitary  government  in 
the  debates  preceding  the  adoption  of  a  federal  constitution,  there  are 
few  of  them  who  are  willing  to  adopt  a  unitary  system,  unless  it  is 
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shaped  specifically  to  meet  their  needs.  Since  none  of  the  other  parties 
to  the  arrangement  are  prepared  to  make  such  concessions,  a  less  rigid 
form  of  organization  seems  mandatory.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  com- 
mon thread  running  throughout  the  various  debates  over  federalism 
is  a  fear  of  domination  on  the  part  of  one  group  by  another.  Fear  is 
to  African  federalism  what  the  profit  motive  is  to  capitalism.  It  is 
not  the  sole  rationale,  but  it  is  a  primary  one. 

The  events  of  this  century  have  caused  ethnic  groups  to  seek  an  es- 
cape from  minority  status.  If  the  group  is  too  small  to  find  self- 
fulfillment  in  the  separate  nation-state,  multi-national  federalism, 
which  spreads  the  power  of  the  state  permanently  among  coordinate 
governments,  may  become  the  next  most  attractive  alternative.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  various  groups  affected  by  the  compromise  accept 
federalism  because  they  desire  the  advantages  of  enlargement  with  a 
minimal  loss  of  prerogatives.  "I  hope,"  commented  Malam  Abubakar 
Tafawa  Balewa,  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Nigeria,  "that  we  are 
now  all  agreed  that  a  Federal  form  of  Government  is  the  best  for  Ni- 
geria and  that  any  item  to  impose  a  centralized  unitary  system  will 
just  split  the  country  (applause)."  ^  Such  statements  show  federalism 
for  the  grudging  compromise  it  is,  for  although  the  groups  agree  to  co- 
operate in  building  a  larger  state  entity,  they  insist  throughout  upon 
withholding  a  number  of  very  important  powers  from  central  control. 
In  the  end  they  may  even  brandish  the  threat  of  secession  to  curb  the 
energy  of  overzealous  federal  legislators  or  administrators.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  their  compromise.  It  offers  security  to  the  constituent 
parts  at  the  expense  of  some  over-all  efficiency  and  strong  central 
leadership.     However,  this  is  the  price  of  union. 

Because  federalism  in  British  West  and  Central  Africa  is  largely  the 
product  of  group  fears  in  combination  with  the  desire  for  enlargement, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  stresses  accompanying  its  birth  process  are 
carried  over  into  the  early  period  of  its  operation.  It  is  the  intensity  of 
the  pressures  within  the  Federations  of  Nigeria  and  Rhodesia  and  Ny- 
asaland  (in  addition  to  their  underdeveloped  economies)  which  differ- 
entiates their  form  of  federalism  from  the  cooperative  federalism  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Switzerland.  Fed- 
eralism in  these  British  African  territories  is  still  tensional  federalism. 
Moreover,  only  a  long  period  of  working  together  is  likely  to  knit  the 
many  parts  of  these  federations  into  one  integrated  whole.  The 
threats  of  secession  in  Nyasaland,  the  fleeting  spectre  of  "Pakistanism" 
in  Nigeria,  as  well  as  the  centrifugal  forces  in  evidence  in  East  Africa 
all  indicate  that  present  lines  of  inter-territorial  unification  are  far  from 
being  fully  accepted.  This  situation  leads  one  to  expect  that  white 
and  black  Africans  will  probably  move  as  slowly  toward  building  and 
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recognizing  a  community  of  interest  as  did  the  Swiss  and  the  Canadians 
in  previous  centuries.  While  they  will  doubtlessly  apply  the  mechan- 
ics of  Western  society  to  Africa  with  some  success,  they  cannot  borrow 
a  sense  of  mutual  trust  from  anyone  else.  Such  trust  must  be  learned 
on  home  ground  and  only  through  a  process  of  trial  and  error. 

Nevertheless,  the  anxieties  existent  in  these  x\frican  territories  today 
can  be  expected  to  become  less  intense  with  time.  As  people  on  the 
African  continent  come  to  accept  new  patterns  and  new  ways,  they  are 
likely  to  come  to  accept  one  another.  Federalism,  itself,  should  con- 
tribute to  this  harmonizing  process  by  establishing  a  larger  framework 
in  which  diverse  peoples  may  mingle  and,  in  time,  come  to  realize  their 
similarities  as  well  as  their  differences.  This  contribution  is  of  vast 
importance  in  an  age  where  more  and  more  borders  are  becoming  bar- 
riers dividing  man  from  man. 

Thus,  federalism  in  British  Africa  must  face  the  challenge  of  over- 
coming the  very  conditions  which  brought  it  into  existence.  It  must 
minimize  the  bases  for  fear  and  build  up  a  community  of  interest  which 
is  grounded  upon  a  more  enlightened  interrelation  of  peoples  than  mere 
expediency  alone.  If  such  a  goal  is  within  reach,  the  stage  may  be  set 
for  further  federations  on  the  African  continent  in  the  years  ahead. 
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